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PREFACE 

I t has been my privilege to see Mr. Bodding’s Santal Folk 
Tales through the press, and it has given me great pleasure 
to do so. That such has been the case is due not only to the intrin- 
sic value of the tales, but also to the light they throw on several 
interesting questions. 

That they are genuine folk tales cannot be doubted. They have 
been noted down by a Santal, whose horizon was limited to the 
Santal country and Santal traditions. It is not difficult to detect 
traces of Aryan folklore in these stories, and sometimes we can point 
to parallel tales in the well-known collections of Aryan India. It 
is probable that a not inconsiderable portion of Santal folklore 
has been derived from Aryan sources, afnd even from such as 
are available in printed books. Still we havd no right to speak 
of these tales otherwise than as the property of the Santals, as 
real folk tales. 

We must not forget that the folk tales and popular traditions 
of a people are nowhere entirely of indigenous growth. Not rarely 
they have been imported from abroad, as is e. g. the case with 
more than one Norwegian fairy tale, which to-day makes the im- 
pression of having taken its Hse on Norwegian soil. They are 
nevertheless the property of the people, if they have been adapted 
to its mentality: in folklore as in civilization generally property 
is not only inherited but also acquired. 
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If we apply such a test to the Santal folk tales, we will find 
that every page bears testimony to the angle of vision charac- 
teristic of the Santals, the individuals whom we learn to know 
in the stories are Santals and not Hindus. 

Much has been written about the various aboriginal tribes of 
India, but' nevertheless they are still only imperfectly known. It 
is not easy for a European to become quite familiar with their 
way of thinking and of looking on the world, and even if he 
more or less succeeds in doing so, he will experience some diffi- 
culty in explaining things to other people. Even the most careful 
and conscientious observer has his bias and his particular idio- 
syncrasy, and the picture he draws will bear the stamp of his 
individual mentality. It will have to be filled up with numerous 
details and features. 

It will be easily seen that there cannot be a better or more 
reliable guide to the mentality of a strange people than a com- 
prehensive collection of such tales and traditions which live on the 
lips and in the hearts. Through them the people is able to speak to 
us without the aid of an interpreter, and we have only to listen and 
to concentrate our attention on what we hear. Therefore Mr. Bod- 
ding’s folk tales should be welcomed by everybody who wishes to 
understand the primitive Kolarian tribe to which they belong. 
/ The social and mental features of the Santals can, however, 
claim our interest 'also from another point of view. The Kolarian 
: tribes, of which the Santals are the most important one, are the 
■ last Indian remnants of a race which in ancient times seems to 
: have played a considerable role in India and in the countries 
; and islands around the Indian ocean. When the Aryans entered 
India, they were met with the ancestors of the present day Dra- 
vidians and Kolarians, and the latter ones seem to have formed 
the bulk of the population in the northern and central parts of 
the continent. We would therefore expect to find a Kolarian sub- 
stratum in the languages and in the civilization of India, and a 
critical examination of the remnants of the ancient population 
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which have preserved their ancient speech and mentality till the 
present day may be apt to throw light on several questions con- 
nected with the development of India through the ages. And be- 
cause we know that the ancient civilization of the Kolarians and 
also their indigenous languages have to a great extent disap- 
peared, having become inundated by the strong Aryan wave, we 
may reasonably hope, from a study of what still remains, to be 
able to draw general conclusions about the laws underlying the 
growth and expansion of a superior civilization. I shall only 
mention some few points. 

In comparative folklore the traditional tales handed down in 
Indian literature have always played a prominent role, since a 
solid foundation of this branch of research was laid through 
Benfey’s translation of the Pancatantra. Now Indian tradition 
states that the Pancatantra was composed in the Dekhan, dak- 
sliinSpathe, and similary another important collection of Indian 
tales, Guna^hya’s Brhatkatha, is localized in theVindhya country. 
In these parts of India the ancient population was not Aryan, 
but either Dravidian or Kolarian, or a mixture of both. It there- 
fore seems probable that tribes related to the Santals have con- 
tributed to the rich store of Indian traditional tales, and a careful 
analysis of the folk tales now published may some day lead to 
important results. 

In this connexion I should like to draw attention to the tales 
about jackals, because the jackal plays such a great role in Indian 
folklore. Even a cursory perusal will show that the jackal is not 
throughout described and characterized in a uniform way. Usur 
ally he is a clever and dexterous animal, which is always prepared 
to assist those who have suffered wrong in asserting their right. 
In some tales, however, he acts in a different way. He is mali- 
cious and treacherous, but usually he is defeated in the end, just 
like the foolish devil in European folklore. 

This double conception is curious. It is possible that we have 
to do with two different elements, one originally Kolarian and 
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the other originally Aryan. It is, however, also possible that the 
stories about jackals, which are of such importance in ancient 
Indian folklore, originally belong to the Kolarian tribes, and that 
they have thence been adopted by the Aryans. The latter ones 
at an early period made use of tales about animals in order to 
inculcate ’ certain doctrines, and more especially they were em- 
ployed for the purpose of teaching political wisdom. The various 
animals were brought together into an organized state under the 
rule of the lion as king. The wily and crafty jackal then acted 
as the minister of the king, and as such he had to find a way 
out of difficulties. It is possible that this led to the conception 
of the jackal as the prudent adviser and dexterous helper, which 
was then reimported into Santal folklore, without the accompani- 
ment of the organized animal state with its king. The crafty 
and treacherous jackal would then represent the more original type. 

I can only point to these explanations as possibilities. The stu- 
dents of comparative folklore will some day be able to solve 
such questions in a satisfactory way, and the Santal tales here 
published are likely to be of importance to them in doing so. 

They will also prove of interest to the folklorist in other respects. 
The 22nd story shows e. g. how different tales and motifs can 
be combined into one, a fact which is well known to every student 
of popular traditions. r The chief interest about this tale rests with 
the fact that we dan watch the process before the different tales 
have become really melted together, and see how insignificant 
the connecting idea can be. 

• The Santal folk tales also throw some light on the process of 
Aryanization which* has been going on through the ages, and 
which has melted the different Indian races and tribes together 
in a common civilization. We can to some extent trace some of 
its different stages. 

We can see how the Santals have been influenced by the 
Aryans in numerous details. Wild animals usually retain their 
Santali names. Thus the jackal is called toyo, but when the 
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gender is to be indicated, we find the Aryan word aptjia used 
to indicate the male jackal, and when the Santal narrator wants to 
speak about the shrewdness of the j ackal, he talks about satsiyaler 
budi, the wit of seven jackals, and uses Aryan words throughout. 

Domesticated animals are also largely distinguished by means 
of indigenous words, but the cow is called gai, which is Aryan, 
and we should perhaps infer from this fact that the Santals did 
not originally keep cows. It is also characteristic that Aryan 
words are largely used in order to denote various things con- 
nected with the keeping and watching of domesticated animals. 
Thus we find gora, cattle-shed, sukri, pig-sty, (mgrom) gupi, 
(goat) herd, &c. 

Aryan designations are also largely used about articles of food 
and dress; thus ladu, cake, mithgi, sweets, del, beans, ca ole, 
rice, pan a hi, shoes, &c. It will be seen that we are mostly 
concerned with such objects as bear witness to a certain amount 
of civilization. 

The Santals themselves are skillful at such work which they 
are accustomed to. Specialized crafts, however, do not seem to be- 
long to them. The shoemaker, muci, the blacksmith, kamar, 
the carter, gad wan , are designated with Aryan words and do 
not belong to Santal society, which is not differentiated in this 
way. Also the names of many implements, such as bgtol, bottle; 
basta, bag; sui, needle; lota, cup; ukhtf|\ mortar; churi, 
knife; laser, razor, are of foreign origin. 

In a similar way trade does not form a regular means of liveli- 
hood with the Santals. The trader is called bepari, and Aryan 
words such as mal, cij, asbab are used about different goods; 
the market is called bajar; depense is khorca, and even about 
the exchange of cows in order to cheat a person we find an 
Aryan term used. No wonder ‘then that a word such as kirifi, 
to buy, is of Aiyan origin. It has, however, been so thoroughly 
assimilated that it has given rise to new derivatives such as 
akrifi, to sell; kikrifi hor, a selling man, a seller. 
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Money has evidently been introduced from the Aryans, and 
several terms of calculation have the same origin. We find taka, 
rupee; lekha, counting; mif hajar gan, one thousand in 
number, &c. 

Also in the calculation of time the influence of Aryan civiliza- 
tion can be felt. Thus we find ghari, a while; tin din, three 
days; bar cando, two months; bQchQr puraukate, after a 
year, and more general terms such as cirokal, a long time; 
jivgt bhor, lifelong; jaejug tire jug, for ever, &c. Even a 
designation of time with reference to the height of the sun such 
as bar <jah, two poles, contains an Aryan word for ‘pole’. 

That the various notions connected with administration and law 
are of foreign origin is only what we would expect. The com- 
plainant goes to the hakim, to lodge a complaint, l?lis or, with 
a Santali infix laklis; the judge considers, bicar, the case and 
is therefore a bikcar, and may give an order, hukum, or a 
decree, fligri, or he may dismiss, (jhismis, the matter. He has 
at his disposal the police, pulis, messengers and peons, cau- 
kidatr, sipahi, dgroga, &c. 

The Santals themselves have their own village organization. 
Even here, however, we can trace the Aryan influence. The 
headman is designated as man j hi, and the village council is 
evidently framed on 'Aryan patterns, the mgre hor, the five 
men, being an adaptation of the pancayatof the Aryan villages. 

Even the life in the house and the family shows traces of 
Aryan influence. The house itself, orak, retains its old name, 
but it has been provided with a bhitar, an inner appartment, 
and a door, duar, and in the fire-place, culha, there may be 
coals, angra. Near the village we further find tanks, pukhri, 
bande, and watering-places, dak ghat, &c. 

Even the terms of relationship are to a great extent of Aryan 
origin. A man takes a wife, bahu, he has a naihar or father- 
in law, and he may become a rapiji or widower. We hear of 
mama sasur, uncles, and bhagna, nephews, and strangers may 
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be of pgr jet, lit. another caste. Even the father may be 
designated as janamdata, and the son as beta or as bacha, 
and the well-known word bhai, brother, is also met with. 

We are expressly told that the Santals have a recollection of 
having abandoned many of their ancient customs at a certain 
time and place, after long deliberations, that is to say, they have 
themselves a vague notion of the fact that they are becoming 
more and more aryanized. And that such has been the case is, 
as we have already seen, evident enough. When we are told that 
a woman is never her own master, but the property of her father 
or brothers until she is married, that she then belongs to her 
husband and after his death to her son, we are faced with well- 
known Aryan notions, though the position of Santal women may 
have been similar in ancient times. 

We arrive at the same conclusions when we examine the terms 
used about sentiment and human feelings. We hear about may a, 
affection, and day a, compassion, and when somebody has put 
me to shame it is said that he lajaokidina. 

Even the religious notions have not been proof against the 
Aryan pressure. The worship is still mainly directed towards the 
old bon gas, but we also hear of bhuts and of higher gods such 
as Cando and Th^kur, and the ancient Aryan idea of the jealousy 
of higher powers is known to the Santals, though here it is 
possible that the idea is old. Many of the sacrificial customs also 
make the impression of being Aryan or semi-Aryan, and when 
the women try to perform a sacrifice, they make themselves 
pujhgr or priests. 

Altogether we can see how the Aryanization is steadily pro- 
gressing, and it may be foreseen that the day will come when 
it has thoroughly refashioned Santal society and partly also the 
mentality of the people. From the point of view of the compara- 
tive study of the development of civilization the Santals of the 
present day are therefore of exceptional interest, sjnd the folk 
tales here published offer a rare opportunity for observing the 
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laws regulating the interchange of conceptions and institutions 
between peoples on a different stage of civilization. 

The time may soon have past for making such observations. 
The few examples which I have mentioned show that the changes 
which have already taken place are great and thorough-going. 
And even the language is, to a great extent, giving way. 

We have already seen many examples of this. Numerous common 
words are borrowed from Aryan vernaculars, and their number 
is increasing. In a sentence like bicar pahiltalinpe, first 
decide between us two, only the final elements talinpe are 
Santali, the remainder being Aryan. 

This sentence also shows how the foreign elements are assi- 
milated. The vocabulary gives way, but the grammar remains, 
the new words being inflected according to Santali rules. Thus we 
find Aryan verbs conjugated in the Santali way, e. g. calak- 
kan tahekana, he was going; bujhaukefa, he understood, 
where the bases cal and bujhau are Aryan, but the terminations 
indigenous. In other cases Aryan nouns are inflected as verbs in 
accordance with Santali grammar, where practically every word 
can be used to denote the predicate. Thus bidakaea, they sent 
him off, gave .him permission to go; bahuadea, gave him a 
wife, &c. 

This state of things is of interest, because it shows how the 
process of Aryanizing un- Aryan languages has apparently always 
been going on in India. The ancient vocabulary is replaced by 
an Aryan one, but the grammatical principles of the old language 
assert themselves and give a peculiar shape to the resulting 
mixed tongue. In Safi tali we can see this process going on before 
our eyes, and the comparative philologist will not fail to see the 
importance of this feature. He will bear it in mind where he is 
met with a similar state of things, mixed languages where the 
vocabulary points in one direction and the grammar in another. 
He will be .inclined to think that the grammar belongs to the 
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old substratum and the vocabulary to a language which has been 
subsequently engrafted on the old stock. 

There are no doubt some features which are apt to make us 
cautious in drawing such general conclusions. And such are also 
found in Santali. We find several Aryan postpositions such as 
l 9 gif, for the sake of; then, at, with; sQhgg, with; upar, 
above. And more especially relative idioms seem to be gradually 
introduced, while relative constructions seem to have been usually 
expressed in a different way in the old language. Thus we find 
judi, if; je mon, so that; jShanakge j aruram, whatever is 
necessary for thee, &c. 

Here we are met with an introduction of grammatical principles 
belonging to the language which is gradually superseding San- 
tali, but they do not, in the same way, affect the grammatical 
framework as the ordinary terminations, and rather bear testi- 
mony to an increasing faculty of compound thinking than to a 
change in grammatical mentality. 

That the latter one is still strongly Santali is evident in many 
ways. I shall only mention the curious use of the inclusive dual 
in threatening language. Thus we read amgelan godmea, 
which apparently means ‘I and thou shall kill thee’. Similarly 
we read in Nr. 22 that there lived a carpenter in a certain 
village, and then the story goes on: ar urikinren gidra do 
miftah kora hopone tahgkantakina, and of them two a 
child a boy was of them, and they two, i. e. the carpenter and 
■his wife, had a son. 

Such passages are of interest because they throw light on the * 
original meaning of the dual. It does not Signify the number 
two, but one or two who necessarily belong together as a pair. 
The man who threatens another sees himself in the act which 
he is to perform as necessarily connected with the other one, and 
the man who has a son can only have him in necessary con- 
nexion with his wife. 
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The fact that the original significance of the dual is still 
strongly felt by the present day Santals, in spite of the Aryan 
admixture in their language, shows that their linguistic mentality 
as still strongly Santal. Nevertheless it is to be feared that San- 
tali will some day cease to be a living language. Even at the 
present time most Santals are bilingual, and the Aryan influence 
will certainly make itself still more felt in future. The more 
thankful we must be to Mr. Bodding for making his rich trea- 
sure of genuine Santal folk tales available to us. 

Sten Konow. 



STORIES ABOUT JACKALS 



1. Toyo ar haram buijhi reafi. 

Noa dg nonka leka kana. Sedae mare hapramkoko lad akat!a, ado 
cele nitre hg ina lebet landhutege darabon kana. Ado onkoge oka 
dharare cgn lgg carko bandhaoket, bandg duru^kate bando tengo- 
kate, jotoakge sire sire pathe patheko leg akat car akafa. Gam, k&hni, 
kudum emanteakko jorao akata. Adg onkoak sik bidiatege nit habid 
menak hatargea. Nit jorao akat katha dg bail kana. Ar noko toyo 
emanteak reak katha hg un jgkhen reak kangea. Adg ale Hgr 
hgpgn lekha pgrha ma bale badae, ar nstthi sg puthi eman dg 
banuktalea. Adg gnre h6 cekakote cgn ndkde menakgetalea, ban at 
akantalea. Ar noa glok parhaok ma neko Saheb hgpgn rakajikate 
sg noa disom dgkhglkate Hgr hgpgnko cet akawatkoa. Adg gnre h6 
unak hgr olok parhaokko cetketa. Adg gnre hg Hgr hgpgnak jug 
reak katha nathi dohokak lagat dg gkge hg bah sarbharaoetkoa. 
Ar ih hg Sahebe fi am kante mit bar kathah khgrg khgrcg barakak 


1 This expression refers to a statement in the Santal traditions according to which 
their ancestors at a certain time and place, after having deliberated for either twelve 

■ years or twelve days — they profess not to remember which — , gave up old 
customs and settled n tw usages, many of them certainly under influence from 
Hindu custom. The traditions proper do not mention anything of the matters here 
referred to; but that is no hindrance to popular thought suggesting a similar 
origin to folktales. 

2 There may be one or two very small attempts made by Santals to put down in 
writing something of their old traditions; but it amounts to practically nothing > 
and this in spite of the really very extensive oral ‘literature* which they have. 
When a Sahtal gets sufficiently educated to be able to undertake such a work* 
his interests are generally drawn elsewhere. 




1. THE JACKAL AND HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

This story is as follows. Our ancestors of old have told it, and 
now also we are, I presume, following in the same trodden path. 
In whichever manner our forefathers settled customs and usages, 
whether they did it sitting or standing 1 , they have established 
and made customary all and everything, rules and forms. They 
have joined together the stories and tales, riddles and so on, and, 
being learnt as they have told them, these remain with us until 
this day. They are not stories which have been composed now- 
a-days. These stories about the jackals are also from that old 
time. We Santals do not know to read and write; and written 
sheets or books and the like we have none. Still, somehow or 
other, we have these stories, as it is seen; they have not been 
lost to us. These Sahebs have taught the* Santals to read and 
write, after they arrived here or after they took possesion of the 
country. But in spite of so many people having learnt to read 
and write, still no one has felt impelled to make a record in 
writing of the old-times story of the Santals 2 . As regards my- t 
self, the Saheb 3 wants it done, so I am, without any form or 
method, putting down a few tales, otherwise who knows what I 


3 The Saheb is the present writer. The Santal (Sagram Murmu of Mohulpahari) 
who here introduces himself has been in the writer’s employ for about thirty 
years, and this story was one of the first which he took down for me. This 
explains this introductory chapter. It might be noted that the word Saheb is, 
in these eastern parts, proaounced as here written, and not Sahib. 
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Santal Folk Tales 


kana, ar bankhan gkge batjae cgn. Adg noa katha <jher lacharte 
calaoena toyo reakbon l&iakorege. Ona dg nonka kana. 

Sedae jgkhgn.'kathae, mitten korako bghuadea. Adg jgkhgd jg- 
khgdre unkin kuri kora dg se haram bu<jhi dg naihfirkin hijuk sgnoka. 
Mit din unkin dg ngihgr khonkin hijuk kan tahgkana. Uni kup 
dg taben khajariko motra got akawadea. Ona dg figl danaram san- 
desko metaka. Ar sedae jokhgn sunum asgn lagat botgl cglgn ma 
bah tahgkan; maejiuko lagat dg kupi sunum ar hgrgl hgponko 
lagat dg mat thohga, noakin cglgn tahgkana. Ar nitkate do bgtglko 
cglgn akata. Noa dg saheb hgpgn raka^kate cglgn akana. Adg ona 
kupi cukak tahgkan jgkhgd reak katha kana noa dg. 

Adg unre uni kuri dg ona taben khajari motra dge dipil akata, 
ar kupi sunum cukak dge teweh akata. Ar nSihgr khon jSwSe 
orakte se uni korawak oraktekin calak kana. Unre kopa dg laha 
lahateye calak kana ar kuri dg taygm taygmte. Adg mittan tapol 
then kuri dge Srgo akan jgkhgnge, kathae, bhut dg oka sen khon 
cge o<jok ggtena, onka hgr chin lekate, ar uni kuri taygm taygm- 
tegeye sgn idik kana. Ar kup dge mgneta, Okate cgh nui hge 
calak hor kangea cele. Onate cet hg bae metae kana ar bae kuli 
barayede kana. Ar bela dg hasurok lagat bar gan menaea, 
ina gktg jgkhgn. 

4 It is in fact a roundabout way of telling the story. This introduction has been 
kept here, because it gives a good insight into the Santal mind. 

5 Two different kinds of parched rice. 

6 Oil, -especially pressed from the seeds of Bassia latifolia, or from mustard and 
r similar seeds, is much used to keep the skin smooth and is considered a necessity. 

7 A kupi is a small earthenware recoptaclo for oil. Cukak mentioned further 
on is about the same thing. 

8 It has been and still is very common for men to carry oil with them in a bamboo- 
bottle, i. e., a bamboo-joint so cut that one partition ‘wall’ forms the bottom, 

’ while the other one is perforated, a wooden stopper being used for the 
small hole. Those carried about are generally quite small, others of the same 
pattern are used at home as receptacles for oil for any purpose. Sometimes 
Santals cafcry with them long bamboo sticks, the upper joint being used as an 
oil-bottle. , 
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should have done. Now this was a rather roundabout way when 
we should tell about a jackal 4 . But the story is this way. 

Once upon a time, in the old days, people tell, it happened 
that a young man had been married. From time to time these 
two, the boy and the girl, or to be correct, husband and wife, 
used to go visiting the wife’s old home. One day they were on 
their way back from this place, and there they had given the 
girl some taben and kh^jefi 5 , which she had tied up in a cloth. 
This people call visitors’ food-present. In the old days it was not 
the custom to carry oil about with oneself in a bottle 6 ; for women 
it was the custom to use a kupi 7 , a small bottle of earthenware, 
and for men a bamboo receptacle 8 , these two. Now-a-days people 
have introduced the use of bottles; this has become the custom 
after the coming of the Sahebs. This tale refers to the time 
when the earthenware pot was in use. 

At the time the girl was carrying the bundle with taben and 
k h a j a r i on her head, and the earthenware pot she was carrying 
in a string hanging down fom her hand. They were on their 
way to the husband’s house, i. e. this young man’s home. At 
the time the boy was walking in front and the girl after him 9 . 
Once, whilst the girl had gone down into a hollow in the ground, 
a bhut suddenly came out from somewhere, in the likeness of 
a human being, and commenced walking ’behind her. The girl 
thought by herself: “This is presumably also a man who is on his 
way somewhere.” She did not say anything to him, and he did 
not ask her any question. The sun was near the horizon, about 
two poles up 10 ; that was the time. 


9 It is customary to walk one behind the other in Indian file. When the family 
is out, the husband generally, but not necessarily walks behind. 

10 When the sun Is near setting, i. e. after hu^Lin dak lo ber, or after about 
5 p. m., time is shown by saying, that the sun is one or more poles up. ‘A 
pole' is about so high up as the sun is some fifteen minutes before sunset, 
two poles about, but perhaps not quite, half an hour before suns«!t. It might be 
noted that the sun is setting fairly vertically, not like in our northern latitudes. 
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Khange uni kora do cekakote cge bgnget ruarlet doe bglkede 
dQ, a6 bahu tayom tayomte mit hore calak kan. Khangeye ten- 
goyena. Adg jemgn uni korae tengoyena, tgmgn khange bhut dg 
uni kuriye gr ruarede kana. Khange uni kora dg thenga epelka- 
teye dir h§<5 ggtena. Are ruhet gotkedea, Inren hor cel! igtem 
jgtgtkedea? Nitgelan dal gg<5 utarmea. 

Adg bhute mgnketa, Nui ma inren hgr kane, ar am mam pera 
hgr kan. Onate am ma lahatem calak kan, nui mam bagiae kan. 
Judi amren hgre tahentam khan, bam sotokkea? l&ehne, id dg 
inren hgr iaten sotok akadegea. Adg gr bankhan id cekayea? Am 
dg okate cgm calak kan, do calakme. Nui dg id orakten idiye lagat. 

Adg onka menkate kora ho mit ti sopoye sa^» akadea ar nui bhut 
hd mit ti sopoye sa£ akadea. Uni h<5 gntgye ore kana, nui h6 
ngteye gre kana. Adg un jgkhen uni kuri dge hghgkefa, Dela 
baba, hgrtenko birtenko, jahae menakpe khan, hijukte dokkanpe, 
ar bankhan id dgkin cira jgmed kana. 

Adg un jgkhgnge, kathae, toyo dg oka sen cgn atide calak kan 
tahgkana. Adg uniye hghgket khan, ona adjgmte toyo dge dir 
hg<$ ggtena. Adge mgn ggtketa, Cedak, cedak, cedakpe tana tanik 
kana ? 

Adg uni hgr korae men ggtketa, Nui kuri dge id bahu kana, 
id orakten idiyede kana, n|ih$r khonlid hijuk kana. Adg nui 
ia sala dg oka khon cge odok ggtente id bahu dge gr ruarede 
kana. 

Khange uni bhute mgn ggtketa, Baba, nui kuri dge id bahu 

kana, ona iate id dg nui sotokkated hijuk kana, bad bagiae kana. 

‘Ar nui ia salage alid laha lahate okate cge calak kan tahfkan. 

Adg ghbe dglketlid* khan dg, thedga epelkateye dir hgd ggtena, 

adg ide dhomkaoedid kana. Ar id bahu sopore sa£kateye gre kana. 

Adg cak id idi ocoaea? Adg nia kargntegele tana tanik kana. 
« 

11 When usin^ threatening language about doing something or other to the one 
spoken to, it is very common to use the inclusive dual form and not the singular. 
* 2 The- word t translated ‘stranger’ may mean a relative or a friend. The meaning 
here seems to be a stranger, but of the Santal race. 
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Then the young man somehow or other happened to look round 
and saw a man was coming along walking behind his wife. Then 
he stopped; but just as the young man stopped, at the same 
moment the bhut caught hold of the girl and pulled her back- 
wards. The young man then ran up to them, brandishing his 
stick. “Why did you touch my wife?” he scolded him. “Now 
this moment we two 11 shall thrash the life out of you entirely.” 

“Why, this is my wife,” the bhut said, “and you are a stranger* 2 . 
That is why you are walking on in front and are leaving this one 
behind. If she were your wife, would you not follow and look after 
her? Look, because she is my wife, I am following and looking 
after her. Then, have I not the right to take hold of her, or how? 
You go wherever you are going to. I am taking her to my house.” 

During this talk the young man had taken a firm hold of one 
hand, and the bhut had done the same with the other hand of 
the girl. The young man was pulling her in one direction, and 
the bhut in the other direction. Just at that time the girl called 
out: “Come, sirs, wayfarers, forest-dwellers, any one who may 
be near here, come and rescue me; else they are tearing me to 
pieces and will finish me.” 

At that time, people tell, a jackal was on his way somewhere to seek 
food. When the girl called out, the jackal heard it, came running to 
the spot at once, and said: “Why, why, why are you at variance?” 

The young man then spoke out: “This girl' is my wife; I am 
taking her home; we are coming from her parents’ home. This 
unspeakable villain came out from who knows where and is 
pulling her back.” 

“Not at all,” the bhut then said, “this girl is my wife; there- 
fore I am taking her along, following after her; I am not leaving 
her behind. And this unspeakable villain was walking in front of us 
two, who knows whereto ; then, When he saw us, he came running up 
to us, brandishing his stick, and he is using threats towards me. 
He has caught hold of my wife’s hand and is pulling at her. Why 
should I let him take her away? This is what we are at variance for. 
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Adg khange toyoe mgnkefa, Hapg, alope tana fcnika, bicarle- 
gebon. Ado uni toyoe bujhauketa, mi< dge bhut kana mgnte. 
Khange toyo do kuriye metadea, Ona tire dg cefem tewed akata? 
Dgsgd ngltama. Adge emadea. Toyo dg ona kupi reak sunume 
dul gidikatte cukak dg kurigeye emadea. Adg toyoe mgnketa, 
Jfihaege noa cukakreben bolg dareak, inige nui kupi dge hataoyea; 
ar gkge bae bglg dareak hgr dg bae namea. 

Khange bhut dge mgn ggtketa, Acha besge. Dg ho, tgbg bglgk- 
talanme. 

Adg uni hgr kora dge mgnketa, Ohgn bglglena. 

Ar uni bhut dg phuc manteye bglg ggtena. Adg jgmgne bglg 
ggtlena, tgmgngekin kilgp gsgti ggtikedea. Are metatfkina, Noa cukak 
dg aloben idia, ngndg bare gidikaben. 

Adg sari gndggekin bagiatite akin dgkin calaoena. Adg pharak 
ndk sgnkate toyokin hghgadete tabenkin emadea. 

Adg gng nia katha hod mucatketa. 


2. Toyo artaru^ read. 

Sedae jgkhgn, kathae, mittan birre taru£ adiye cankelen tahgkana, 
metakme gai kada, mgrgm bhidi, sg hgr hOe jometko tahgkana. 
Nonka lekate adi baride cankelen tahgkana, jahSege bir bglg akan 
sgye atkir ggtetko tahgaana. Ina dhara dhariren hgr saname bgrgstg 
cabaketkoa, Ar uni ggje reak adi lekako upaiketa, mgnkhan oka 
lekate hg bako dhgj dareae kana. Dher hgrko sgnlen khan nja 
damge bako dame. Ar mil bar hgr ona bir sgnko sgnlen khan, 
mae kutun ggtkako kana. 

Khange adg ina dhara dhariren hgr jarwakateko rgr thikketa, 
Ma arh§ hgrbo laiakoa, Nui taru£ dgbon sendra ggjea, ar badkhan 


1 It might be mentioned that leopards kre very common in the forests of the 
country where the Santals live. 

2 The proceedings mentioned are as the writer has known such to happen. Some 
villages join together to get rid of a dangerous animal. The proposal to cut 
down the forest would not, however, be feasible at the present day. 
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“Please wait,” the jackal said, “do not fight one another. Let 
us first investigate the case.” Now the jackal understood that 
one was a bhut. So he said to the girl: “What is it you have 
there hanging down from your hand ? Please, let me have a look 
at what you have.” She gave it to him, and the jackal poured 
out the oil that was in the kupi and gave the pot back to the 
girl. Thereupon the jackal said: “That one of you two who can 
enter into this pot, he shall have this girl; the one who cannot 
do that, he shall not have her.” 

“All right,” the bhut said at once; “now then, get in for us.” 

“I shall never get into that,” the young man said. 

Then the bhut entered with a swish, and the moment he got 
in, they at once closed the mouth of the pot and shut the bhut 
up. And the jackal said to them: “Don’t take this pot along with 
you; throw it away here.” 

They did so and left it there and went their way. When they 
were some distance off, they called the jackal and gave him taben. 

So there now, I have finished this story also. 


2. THE JACKAL AND THE LEOPARD. 

Once upon a time in the old days, people tell, a leopard 1 had 
been haunting a forest, that is, he was eating cows and buffaloes, 
goats and sheep, and people also. In this way he had become 
very ravenous; if anybody went into the forest, he would at 
once carry them off. The people in the vicinity, all of them, he 
had frightened out of their wits. They planned and tried in ' 
many ways to kill him, but were utterly unable to manage it. 
If many people went in search of him, then, of course, they 
did not find him. And if one or # two went to the forest, then he, 
of course, carried them off at once. 

So the people of the neighbourhood came together 2 and, after some 
discussion, agreed to the following: “Let us inform people that we 
are going to kill this leopard, or else, that we shall cut the trees 
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noa birgebon mak tandi utara. AdQ nonkako solhaketteko (Jharw^k- 
kefa, banma, Nia phalna din hilok noa birbon sendraea, tarujibon 
ggjea, ar bankhan birgebon mak ujarte nui t$ru£ dgbon laga nirea. 

Adg sari in* nenda din hilok do udi utar phadko jarwayena. 
Ar aema tamakko jarwaketa, arko ruyeta, celi bah s§, ona reak 
sadete ot ultauk leka aikauena. Khange ona saije ahjomte uni 
t*ru£ doe bQtgrente ona bir khon hir o<jokente etak birteye uc*rok 
kan tahekana. Nonka ad monreye hudisana, Noko hgr din hilok 
ma bako sendrayih, gken teheh mQtoge thg. Acha, teheh din dg jaha 
dosra birten sa hatarlenge. Ado okareko hamehteko gojena? ArhQ 
gapa don hedkenge. Ado onka mgn barakateye ucarok kan tahgkana. 

Ado ona bir tala talate do miftan dahar sen akana, ar ona da- 
hartege en hilok do bepari chala dangrawanteko calak kan tahg- 
kana. Ado jgmon nui h<5 botorte noa bir khone ucarok kan tahg- 
kana, temonge onko bepari hor tulude hapam ggfena. Khange 
adoe metatkoa, la ho, bepari hgr, mit kathan metape kana. Judi 
ihak kathape ahjomletin khan, ar ona kathape dgholetih khan, 
jaejug habid reak apeak suk hoeyoktapea. Ar bape anjomtin khan, 
ar ona katha bape dQhoetih khan, apeak dg adi barid harkhet 
hoeyoktapea. Ente in ma noa birren raj kanah, badaepe. Tin dhao 
in nampea, un dhaoge dangrah jgmkotapea. 

Khange adgko metadea, Acha besge, masg gnte rgrlem cet lekan 
katha kantama. Adgle anjgmle n|hl jaMtak dole rgra. 

r • 

^ 3 When a day for a public function has been fixed, people are notified as described. 

Somebody is sent with a branch of the s a 1 -tree (Shores robusta, Gaertn.) to the 
market-places or similar public places where many people meet, sometimes 
with a drum. The branch has so many* leaves as there are days left before 
the gathering takes ^placo. This way of notifying may be seen every year in 
connexion with the tribal hunts. It might be noted that something similar is 
used to keep count of the occurrence of family gatherings, especially marriages. 
Here a string is sent to every family invited to be present, with as many knots 
tied on each as there are days before the celebration. The families untie one 
knot every evening. When all knots have been removed, the day has arrived. 
4 The drums used are what the Santals call $a m a k , a kettle-drum made of iron 
covered with leather. It is used for making noise and for signalling, also some- 
times in connexion with dances. It is a hunting and war-drum. It makes a 
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down and clear the forest entirely.” After having decided on this 
they sent the branch 3 round with this notice : “On such and such a 
day we are to hunt in this forest. We must kill the leopard, or else 
we shall have to cut the forest down to drive this leopard away.” 

On the day fixed an immense crowd came together. They 
brought a lot of drums together and were dru m mi n g, you can 
scarcely imagine what a noise; at the din of it it was felt as if 
the ground were turning upside down 4 . When the leopard heard 
this noise, he was frightened and ran out of this forest to move 
over into another. He was thinking by himself: “These people 
will not hunt me every day; it is surely only to-day. All right, 
to-day I shall take myself off to some other forest, in the meantime. 
Then, where will they find me and kill me? To-morrow I shall be 
coming back.” Thinking thus he was on his way to another place. 

Now a road is running through the middle of that forest, and 
that very day traders with their beasts of burden were passing 
along that road, and just as the leopard, in fear, was moving out 
of the forest, at that moment he ran across the traders. Then 
he spoke to them: “I say, you traders, I have one thing to say 
to you: if you listen to what I have to say and do as I tell you, 
there will be no end to the happiness you will get. But if you 
don’t listen to me and will not do as I tell you, you will get 
into awful trouble. For know this, I am th’e king of this forest 5 . 
So often as I meet you, every time I shall eat your bullocks.” 

“All right,” they said to him, “speak then and let us first hear 
what it is you have to say. , Only when we have heard that, can 
we say anything.” 

*■ i - - -- 

tremendous noiso. When a party like that one here described has a number of drums 
beaten, it may be heard some flve-six kilometres away. It is a terrible din which 
leaves no room for anything else. 

5 It is common in Santali to speak of leopards, and, of course, tigers when such 
are there, as buru raj, i. o., mountain king. They are lording it and are 
subject to none. Sometimes expressions are used which might seem to imply 
that these ‘kings’ are masters only within certain circumscribed sphe.»os, something 
like what the leopard here, hints at. 
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Adg unreye mgnketa, 1$. ho, katha dg noa kana: teheA dg iAko 
ggjeA lagat horko jarwa akana. Ot§ tamakko ruyetf kan. Adg sen- 
drakate iAko ggjeA lagat. Adg onateA nehgrape kana sgA metape 
kana, teheA din noko sendra hgr khonpe baAcaoliA khan, $<ji boge 
hoekoktapea. Dayakate mage oko baAcaokaA tabonpe. Nia noako 
bosta reak mal dg u£ gidikape, ar iAge ona bostare bhorao oko- 
kanpe. Adg noko sendra hgrko pargm calaolen khan, rarakaApe. 
Katha dg ni$ge. 

Adg khange onko bepari hgpko cepet barayenteko mgnketa, 
Acha besge, aika noa katha jaejug tire juge tahentabo ma. SiA 
kan Aindst kan, hijukale senokale, aika nae bars napae bare hoeyok- 
tale ma ; dangra se hgr alom jgmlea. 

Adge menketa, Hg ho gnte, gn§ cgn iA ma lahareA laiat’pege. 
Adg nonkan muhim khonpe baAcaoliA khan, noa reak cedak gun 
baA manaoa? Do, noa dg cirokal napaege tahentabona. Jaha tinak 
Aut Aindape hijuk s§nok, iA reak dg alogepe bgtoroka. 

Adg onkako kiria barayen khan, kathae, mittan bosta reak 
malko u£ gidikata, adg ona bostare uni tarujiko bglg ocokedeteko 
tgl §se<kedea, ar chala daAgrareko ladekedea. Ar daAgrako laga- 
ketkote ona bir khon dgko pargmkedea. Ar onko sendra phad 
he bako Aami dapeadete apan apin akoak orakkoteko ruar ca- 
laoena. 

Adg un jgkhgnko laiae kana, banma, Ona bir khon dgle pargm 
^guketmete etak birbon tiok akata. Ar onko am sesendrako hgko 
ru^r caba bapayena, mit’ hgr gan hg b^nukkoa. 

Adg khange tarujie m§nke<a, Tgb§ khan ma nspijege rapakaA- 
tabonpe. Adg khaAge bhagteko rara lede Aamlede uni t?ru£ dge 
rgr ggtketa, Nit mape baAcaokadiA, jgm a<jopeaA. Dangra hgA 
jgmkotapea, ar ape hgA jgmpegea. Onka adge bgrg ocokefkoa. 

6 There are stories about people going for certain purposes being thought secure 

against attacks from animals. One of this kind will be translated below. 
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Then the leopard said: “I say, you good people, it is this: 
to-day people have come together to kill me. Listen, they are 
beating the drums: they are hunting and want to kill me. 
Therefore I implore you, or rather I tell you, if you to-day 
rescue me from these hunting people, it will be a very good 
thing for you. Please show kindness and hide and save me. 
Throw out the goods you have in one of these bags, and then 
put me into that bag and hide me. When these hunting people 
have passed away, you may let me out. That is all.” 

The traders then took counsel together and said: “All right, 
but understand this : this agreement shall remain between us for 
ever and always. By day and by night we the traders shall go 
and come, mind you, no accident or injury shall happen to us. 
Do not eat our bullocks or our men.” 

“Yes, surely,” he replied, “that is just what I told you before- 
hand. And if you save me from such a danger, why should I not 
show my gratitude for it? Be sure, this shall be kept unbroken 
for all ages between us. Let it be the darkest possible night 
when you go and come; do not be afraid of me 6 at all.” 

When they had sworn in this way, they threw the goods out 
of a bag and let the leopard enter into it and tied, him well up, 
whereupon they loaded him on a pack-bullock, drove the bullocks 
along and brought the leopard past the forest. The army of 
hunters, thus, were not able to find him, so they returned home, 
every one to his own house. 

After this they spoke to the leopard saying: “We have now 
brought you past that forest and have reached another, and 
those who were hunting for you have also 'all returned home; 
there is not a single one left.” 

“Then let me out here,” the leopard said. No sooner had they let 
him out and set him free than the leopard said: “Now you have 
saved me, to be sure; I shall eat you in return. I shall eat your 
bullocks, and you also I shall eat.” In this way he fright9ned them. 
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AdQ onko horko mgnketa, Acha besge, jomlegeam. Haps tobe 
khan noa reakbon bic$r ocolege. Judi onko bikcgir horko hukumle 
khan, jgmlem bare, onate jahan hat ad do banuktalea. 

AdQ t$ru£e mgnketa, Acha besge. OkQe thenpe bic$r ocoea? 
Delabo idibonpe. 

AdQ ingkore hgr ma bako hglok kan. AdQ matkQm dareko del 
hamkefa. Adoko mgnketa, Acha, delabo ona darebo bicar ocoyea. 
AdQ kathae, ona dare then calaoenteko metae kana, la dare, 
bicarkatalem. Nui taruji doko goje kan tahekana, adg unrele 
bancaokedete h5 bah? Ar nit doe metale kana, Join adopegeah. 
Pahil dge mgnketa, Nia muhim khonpe bahcaolih khan do, Qhoh 
jompea; ar nit doe metale kana, Jompegeah. Ado dgse bhala 
noage bicarkatalem. 

Khange dareye mgn gotketa, Jomreye jompea. Ape manwa 
j?t dQ adipe kharapgea. Dare umulre hope durujia, ar dare h6pe 
makaka, ar rehet h<5pe makaka, onate kliatigeye jQmpegea. 
Khange taru^e mgnketa, Qtg con bicaren, jornpegeah. 

AdQ onko hgrko mgnketa, Hapg, ar bar thenbo bicar ocolege. 
AdQ onde h6 nonkage hukum hoelen khan, jomlem bare. 

Ado tarujSe . mgnketa, Acha besge, delabon ayurbonpe. 

Ado miftah darhako hgl namketa. Adoko mgnketa, Delabon 
ona darha dakbon bicar ocoyea. Ado onde sgnkateko metae kana, 
1$ darha, bicarkatalem. Nui tarujS doko goje kan tahgkana, un- 
reye metatlea, Noa muhim khonpe bahcaolih khan dQ, Qhoh jgmpea. 
Adole bahcaokedete hO bah? AdQe. metale kana, Join adopeah. 
AdQ dgsg bhala bicarkatalem. 

7 The Bassia latifolia, Roxb., a large and very common tree, in Santali callod 
matkom. Here a Hindi name is used, the one commonly used in official docu- 
ments. The flowers which fall down during the early hours at blossoming time 
(the commencement of the hot season) are collected and dried and used for sundry 
purposes, as food for men and cattle, and to distil liquor from. The fruit is 
eaten, andHhe kernel is used for pressing oil. It is a most useful tree. 
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“Very well,” they said, “you will eat us surely. But wait then, 
we must first get somebody to judge in this matter. If the 
judges pass such an order, please eat us, we shall take no 
shelter then.” 

“ All right,” the leopard said. “With whom are you going to 
seek judgement? Come, take us all there.” 

No one was to be seen there in the vicinity. Then they saw a 
mahua 7 tree and said: “Well, let us ask that tree 8 to judge.” 
Whereupon they went to that tree and said to it: “Look here, 
you tree, judge in our case. They were trying to kill this leopard. 
Then we saved him, don’t you see? But now he says to us: 
I shall eat you in return. At first he said: If you save me from 
this danger, I shall never eat you. And now he says to us: I 
shall eat you surely; so now, please, judge this matter of ours.” 

“He shall certainly eat you,” the tree said at once. “You 
human beings are very wicked. You sit in the shadow af a tree, 
and a tree you also use the axe on, and the roots also you use 
the axe on. Therefore he shall surely eat you.” 

“Listen,” the leopard said, “listen, there judgement was passed. 
I shall eat you.” 

“Wait,” the traders said, “let us hear judgement from two 
more. If there also the same order is passed, please eat us.” 

“All right,” the leopard said, “come along, lead us on.” 

They next caught sight of a water-pool and said: “Come, let 
us ask that water-pool to judge.” So they went there and said 
to the water-pool: “Listen, you water-pool, judge in our case. 
They were trying to kill this leopard. At that .time he said to us : 
If you save me from this danger, I shall surely not eat you. 
Then we saved him, don’t you see? But he says to us: I shall 
eat you in return. So now please judge our case." 


8 It might be noted that trees and other objects may be quoted by Santals as 
witnesses, or rather, appealed to. 
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Adg darhae mgnketa, Jgmreye jgmpea. Ape manwa jet dg 
adipe kharapgea. tfglpe, id dg dfl h6pe dud kana, ar i 6 h$pe 
gbukad kana, onate khatigeye jgmpegea. 

Adg tgru£e mgnketa Qtg cgd, bar then ma bicgren. Jgm- 
pegead. 

Adg un khange onko bepari hgr dgko lukut lukudok kana. 
Mgnetako, Durre! nShak khatigeye jgmbongea. ArhSko mgneta, 
Acha, jahanakge hoyoktabon, mit thenbo bicgr ocolege. 

Adg tgrujie mgnketa, Acha besge, dela idibonpe. 

Adg calak calakte mittan toyoko del tiokkedea. Adgko mgnketa, 
Acha, delabo uni toyobo bicar ocolege. Adg judi uni h§ nonka- 
geye hukumae khan, cetbo mgnkea? Nonka hudiskate bgbhgrsa- 
kateko calak kana. Adg tiok dOkkede khanko hghgadea, £ ho, 
hapg tengolenme, mittan bicarkatalem. 

Khangeye tengoyena; adge kuliketkoa, Masg lgipe, cetpe bicar 
ocok lagat. Onkae kuliyetkoa, ar mgtahS sgne bgngef raka^ako 
kan dg, sanamge aditet bapurid mgtahako dglok kan. 

Adg bgtgr bgtgrteko rgrketa, Nui taruji dgko ggje kan tahg- 
kana, adg unreye metatlea, De nia muhim khon badcaokadpe. Judi 
nia dhaope badcaolid khan, dinda dut» hijuk sgnok tisre h6 ghgd 
jgmpea. Nonka kiriaikate bosta reak mal gidikatte nuigele bhorao 
okokedea. Onko sendra hgrko ruaren khan dg bosta khonle rapa- 
kadea, arle metadeai Ma nit dg sgnjodme. Adg khangeye metale 
kana, Uh! nit mape badcaokidid, jgm adopegead. Adg dg bhala, 
noage bicarkatalem. Badcaokedete h5 bad? Arh6 alegeye jgmle 
lagat. ' Ninakgea kathatale dg. 

Khange toyo dg tarujie kulikedea, Cele ho, katha dg onka leka 
kana sg cet leka? Bankhanem mgnkea, Id dg mit katha gan 

9 Santals, after a call of nature, always wash themselves using the left hand, 
which for this reason must not be ysed for anything in connexion with food, 
saluting, handing anything to others, and so on. The left hand is, on this 
account, often called i 6 ti, the excrement hand. It might be noted that the 
Santal ojhas (medicine-men) use their left hand when applying medicine externally, 
probably * to have the right hand undeflled, although the reason given is that 
the right hand is not propitious for such work. < 
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“He shall certainly eat you,” the water-pool said. “You human 
beings are very wicked. See, me you drink, and me you also use 
for washing yourself 9 when you have gone to stool. Therefore 
he shall surely eat you.” 

“Listen,” the leopard said, “listen, at two places judgement has 
been passed. I shall eat you.” 

From then the traders were trembling with fear saying : “Alas, in a 
momenthe will surely eat us.” Again they said: “Very well, whatever 
will be our fate, we shall first hear judgement at one place more.” 

“All right,” the leopard said, “come, take us along.” 

As they were walking along, they caught sight of a jackal and 
said: “Well then, come let us ask the jackal to judge. If he 
also passes him such an order, what can we say?” Thinking so 
and quite without hope, they walked on. When they came near to 
him, they called out to him : “Hey you there, wait, stop a moment, 
there is a matter we want you to judge for us.” 

The jackal stopped and asked them: “Please then, tell what is it 
you want to have passed judgement on?” As he asked them this 
and looked up into their faces, he saw that all of them were looking 
utterly downcast. 

Speaking in fear and trembling they said: “This leopard, — 
they were trying to kill him; then he said to us: Do save me 
from this danger. If you save me this time, at night and in 
darkness, when you come and go, I shall not eat you, no, never 
at all. After he had sworn in this way, we threw away the goods 
we had in a bag, put him in. and hid him. When the hunters had 
returned home, we released him, and let him out of the bag and 
said to him: Please now go your way. Tlfen he says to us: 
Ho, now you have saved me; I shall eat you in return, surely. 
Do, please, pass judgement in this case for us. We saved him 
also, don’t you see? Now he is on the point of eating us. That 
is all there is to our case.” 

Then the jackal asked the leopard: “I say, sir, is the case like 
that or how? Otherwise, you might say: He did not ask me one 

2 — Inst. f. saml. kulturforsknlng. * 
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hg bae kulilidiha. Onaten kuliyetmea. Ma lgime se, katha dg 
enka kangea? 

Adg uni t^ruge menketa, Baba, katha dg enka kangea. 

Adg noko hgre kuliyetkoa, Henda baba, oko ma okogepe lgiyef 
kan, adg onage thg bah bujh&uettapea. Cet lekape okoledea? 
Udukahpe, in mgtten hgllege, tobg nghl thik doh bicara. 

Adgko metae kana, Bostarele bhorao okoledea. 

Arhg t$ru£e kuli ggfkedea, Seri ho, bostareko bhoraoletmea ? 

Adge menketa, Hg sarige. 

Adg onko hgre metako kana, Mass udukanpe, cet lekaledeape. 
Onako jgtgge udukanpe. 

Khange mit hgr dge bujhau thik ggtketteye men ggtketa, Dela 
hijukmen okolemge. Khange uni t$ru£ dg bostareye bglgyen 
khan, uni hgr dg khub lekae tgl uridkedea, are menketa, Ngkge 
nonkale okoledea ar dahgrarele lade ggu akadea. 

Ado toyoe menketa, Acha besge. Hape, bes okodte ?ri bandhin 
Agllege. Ado un jgkhgn uniye bujhgu hgkket hore isgrat ggtadea. 
Khange uni hop do maran utar dhiri hare phareye dipil agu ggt- 
kette ekkalte bghgkregeye gi<ji ggtadea. Adg jgtg hgrte tihko 
tinkedea dg, ekkalteko tin gg< 5 utgrkedea. 

Khange toy© dg onko hgre metatkoa, Nelketape ? Ift igte bankhan 
nui nimukharami hgr dge jgmkepegea. Adg unakpe dayawade 
reak gun dg okortae? Ih alo khan hutgd khatigeye jgmkepegea. 

Adg unreko menketa, Hg baba, boge Cando lekam hgden, 
bankhan sgri utargeye jgmkelegea, ona reak digdhadg ban kana. 

Adg' noa katha hg cabayena. 
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single word. Therefore I am asking you. Please say, is the 
case like that?” 

“Quite so,” the leopard answered, “the case is exactly like that.” 

Then the jackal asked the traders: “I say, sirs, you mention 
hiding; now that is what I do not quite understand in what you 
tell. In which way did you hide him? Show it to me. I must 
see it with my own eyes, then only I shall be able to judge 
properly.” 

“We put him into a bag and hid him,” they replied. 

Again he asked the leopard: “Is that so, sir? Did they put 
you into a bag?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “that is what they did.” 

Then he said to the traders : “Please show me how you treated 
him. Show me all of it.” 

One of the men suddenly saw what he was driving at and 
said: “Come here, let me hide you.” When the leopard had 
entered into the bag, the man tied him up as tightly as he could, 
and said: “Look here, in this way we hid him and brought him 
along, loaded on a bullock.” 

“Very well ’then,” the jackal said, “let me first have a good 
look and note everything carefully.” At the same time he made 
a sign to the man who had understood what he was driving 
at, and this man at once fetched a huge stone, carrying it on 
his head, and straight away threw it at his head. Thereupon 
all of them started stoning the leopard and stoned him to death 
then and there. 

The jackal then said to the traders: “Do you see? I helped 
you, otherwise this ungrateful person would have eaten you. 
Why, where was his gratitude that you had shown him so much 
kindness? If I had not been here, h$ would certainly have eaten you.” 

“Yes, sir,” the traders said, “it was fortunate you came like 
Chando, otherwise he would surely indeed have eaten us; there 
is no doubt about that.” • 

So this story is also .ended. 
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3. Toyo reak khis$, 

Miftan hgr skin apa hQnkin tapamlena. Ado haramge bae 
darelena, ota ocoyenae. Ado bhala uni dg kora hgr ar nui dg 
haram hgr, kora tulud dg cake dareka? Adg bae dapelente haram 
dg bicgr ocoe lagat hgre lai barawatkoa. Adgko metadea, Acha, 
ma sgn laha hatarokme, uni kora lai hataraeme, jgmgn jahate 
aloe calak. Ma nahak ale dole calak kana. Adg enka mgnkate 
uni dgko kol laha ggtkadea. 

Adg orakre senkate uni haram dg hopontet korae metae kana, 
lai ya phalna, laiam kanan jahatem sgn bot§<5koka, alom calaka. 
One holam ota akadih, ona galmarao ocoko lagat hgr in rak 
akawafkoa. Nitgeko hijuk lagat, onaten lai lahawam kana. 

Adg unre korae menketa, Henda baba, alan apa hgnlan tapam- 
ena, adg cedak mor8 hgr then dom lalisket’a? Onko ma nahSk 
alangeko jomlana. Alan eskarte do huted oholan jutlea? 

Adg hapame mgnketa, Oko badae, jutkok cgn bah con. A(Ji 
Stem kurudadinte a<Ji baridem otakidiha, ona teron m6r§ hgr then 
dgh lalisketa, ar bankhan hutgd cak ih lalisa? Ado jage m8r§ 
hor nisapre hoyok kan, onalan ahjgmlege. 

Adg korae menketa, la ba, ih mit kathah metam kana, anjgm- 
tihme bare- Ih do bartin dgs akata: holanak edre ma teheh dg 
kusia dal dalehme. Onate dg cet h6 ohgh metama ar bah dal 
ruarmea. Enten bujketa, hola dg bgbujkate am janamdata hgr ih 

1 The introduction to this story is an example of how the Santa! folktales may 
be told, and the r61e they may play in the lifo of the people. 

2 The proceedings hore« described are a good example of how the village council 
is appealed to and called together. The complainant goes to the village head- 
man, who sends his go <let or messenger to call the village people. The council 
is a kind of court of arbitration. 

3 ‘So and so’, in San tali phalna, means that the name of the person in question is used. 

4 ‘To eat one* is a very common expression about doing anything in excess, 
taking too much, and so on. It is very frequently used about destruction supposed 
to be caused by bongas or witches. Here the meaning is, that the village council 
will fine and otherwise make these two pay more, than they can afford. 
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3. THE ASTUTENESS OF THE JACKAL 1 . 

Two men, lather and son, had been fighting with each other, 
and the old man did not get the better of it, he was thrown down 
and pressed against the ground. No wonder, the one was a young 
man and the other an old man, how should he be able to get 
the better of it with a young man? As it went this way with 
him, the old man told the village people of it, to get them to 
judge in the matter. They told him: "Very well, you go home 
in the meantime and tell the boy, so that he does not go anywhere. 
We are coming presently.” With these words they sent him home 
in advance 2 . 

When he reached home, the old man spoke to the boy : “I say, 
so and so 3 , I tell you — you might go somewhere, — don’t go. 
That which happened yesterday when you threw me down, — I 
have appealed to the village people and asked them to talk the 
matter over. They are coming just now; therefore I am telling 
you this beforehand.” 

Then the young man said: "Look here, father, we two, father 
and son, had a fight; why should you complain to the village 
council? They will presently devour 4 both of us. ‘Should we not 
be able to settle this matter between ourselves, we two alone?” 

"Who knows,” the old man said, "whether that would do 
or not. You showed an awful anger and pressed me to the 
ground something terrible; therefore I have complained to the 
village people; otherwise, why should I complain? Whatever, 
it may come to in the estimation of the Five, that we shall pay 
heed to.” 

“I say, governor,” the young man replied, “I have one word 
to say to you; please listen to me. I am most at fault; in return 
for yesterday’s anger please give me to-day a beating to your 
heart’s content. I shall not say a word to you and I shall not 
strike back, because I have understood that yesterday I very 
wickedly laid hands otf you, who have given me life; that is my 
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jgtgt! ggfketmea, noa dg inak bhul kami kana. Adg enka rgr 
sSotege haramak jangae sajikedeteye nghOradea are mgnketa, Baba, 
ikakabme, a<ji utar in dgs akata. 

Adg harame dayayenteye mgnketa, Beta, nghgrenteyem ik^kam 
kanab. Ar i± metam kana, adg tisre ho nonka haram hgr sg 
bu<Jhi hgr sgngg dg alope thoka ar alope dabaokoa. Ente onko 
dg ako lagat dg bako rgra, ape hgpgnko lagitge. Ar ape hgpgnko 
dg agu pichu bape buj haute haram hor sg budhi hgr dgpe dabao 
gotetkoa arpe kargo gotefkoa. Adg teheh khon onkan cglgn dg 
baigime. Ado mgrg hor in rak akawatkoa, adg khgtige nShakko 
hijuka. Adg un jgkhen am dg oyak bhitri khonge alom odokoka, 
hghgam khan dg ggn dg ggnkom, mgnkhan alom odokoka. Ar 
jahanakko kulime khan, cell h5 alom laiakoa. Adg enkae sikh^u 
barakadea, adgkin thir barayena. 

Adg ina mi< ghari khange atoren hgr doko hed jarwayena, adg 
besge duru£ tengone metalikoa. Dupu^ jarwa barayenako. Adgko 
kupuli barayena, Cele ho, jgtgbon hed cabayena sg bah? 

Adgko mgnketa, Hg, jgtgbon jarwa thik barayena cele. Adg 
des§ bhala nui phalna haram kuliyetabonpe cetko lagate doat 
delawallbona. Adg uni khon or babon hamle hgtgte dg, oka lekabon 
katha oco dareaka? Adg uni haramko kulikedea, Dgsg baba, am 
phalna, cetko lagatem dela jarwakeflea? Ma duk suk dg laialeme. 

Adg uni harame mgnketa, Ong cgn, baba m§ri hgr, ih ma enahre 
cgh jotg kathah lai caba akawatpe, inaikoge cele katha dg. 
Khange onkoko mgnketa, Kojra dg okare menaea? 

Adge metatkoa, Orakrege menaed, gng enanpe mgn ggtadihte 
okate h6 bah sgn pco akawadea. Adg ma apege hghgaepe. 

5 Also among the Santals it is very common that a person appealing to the mercy 
and kindness of somebody catches hold of this one’s feet, and does not let go 
until he has got what he wants. 

6 i. e. the village council. 

7 The whole shows the loose and free manner of getting along. Anyone who feels 
enough interested may take the lead, always provided that he acts In accordance 
with the sense of the whole company. 

8 He addresses the council as ‘father’: they represent society. 
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wrongdoing.” As he spoke thus he caught hold of the old man’s 
feet 5 and implored him. “Father,” he said, “forgive me, I have 
sinned very much.” 

The old man felt pity and said: “Son, you have asked for 
mercy, so I forgive you. But I tell you this, never at all quarrel 
in such a way with an old man or an old woman, and don’t 
illtreat them. Because they do not act for themselves, it is you 
children they are acting for. And as you children do not under- 
stand the ins and outs of things, you illtreat the old people, your 
parents, and bear them down. Quit such behaviour from to-day. 
Now I have appealed to the Five 6 , and they will be sure to come 
presently. But when they are here, don’t you come out from the 
house; when they call out to you, answer them, but don’t come 
out. And if they ask you any question, do not tell them anything.” 
In this way he instructed him, whereupon they did not say any- 
thing more. 

A short while afterwards the village people came together, and 
the old man very politely asked them to sit down. They found 
seats and then asked one another: “Well, how is it, have we 
come all of us or how?” 

“Yes,” they said, “we have all come together all right. Well 
then, please ask this so and so 3 old man for us for what purpose he 
has called on us and asked us to come 7 . If we do not hear from him 
what it really is, how should we be able to take the matter up?” 
So they asked the old man: "Well then, sir, you so and so, for 
what purpose is it that you* have called us together? Please tell 
us what is the matter.” 

The old man replied: “Well look, respected^ Five, a short while 
ago this morning I have told you all and everything; that is 
what there is to it.” , 

“Where is the boy?” the people asked. 

“He is at home,” he replied; “in accordance with what you 
told me this morning, I have not let him go away, anywhere. 
Please, you call him.”. 
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Adgko hghgae kana. Khange ggn dge gonetkogea, adg o<Jok 
thg bae oflokok kana. Pg pon dhaoko hghgketre h§, jgngmge bae 
odoklena. Adg haramgeko metadea, Ale hghgte dg bae otjokok 
kana. Ma am barg hghgaeme. 

Adg uni hapame bglgyena, adg cetko cokin galmarao bayakef. 
Adg o<Jokkate m<5r§ hgre metako kana, la baba m<5r§ hgr, cet 
bape galmarao? En kathae onako dg jgtglih jutketa. Ma nia dhao 
dg ruarjonpe; arh§ judiye onkaketa mgnkhan, unre dg bantgt- 
gebon bagiaea, ekkaltebon sap dhumbak utarea. Ma ni$ dhao 
dgbon ikakaea. 

Adg unre m$rf hgr toyo reak khisgko rgrketa. Ona dg nonka 
kana: 

Mit'tan toyo andia hoe randi akan tahgkana ar mittan toyo 
enga h8e randi akan tahgkana. Adg unkin randi randi kinge 
mif din dg a tin atihtekin napamena. Adg khangekin akinena. 
Adg unrekin galmaraojon kana, Nit ma alangelan haram budhiyena. 
Adg hapgn cekalekate gidra dolan asulkoa? Adg budi balah kha- 
taole khan, alan he cekate balan asulok ? 

Adg unre, kathae, uni andia toyo dge ror got'keta, Uh! cekate 
hale balah asuloka ? In then do baro bhari se barg gadi budi 
menaktiha, unakre he balah asuloka? Albot janidlan asulokgea. 
Acha, am dg tinak budi menaktama? 

Khange uni enga toyo doe mgnketa, In dg tinak bah menaktih? 
In? arak sit tuhkite mit' tunki budi menaktiha. 

Adg kathae, in$kin galmarao jokhgnge taru^teko sg t?rup tulud 
dgkin hapam gotena. Khange, kathae, uni tarup dge rgr ggtketa, 
Hg, teheh dgh ham akatbena. Khange, kathae, unkin dg urid hgpgn 
lekakin dupai dupaiyena. Arhe uni andia dg dhertgtgeye dupai- 


9 The basket here mentioned, in Santa li tuftki, is a small basket with a com- 
paratively narrow mouth, used especially by women for collecting pot-herbs in. 
The Santals make very extensive use of wild vegetables, leaves, &c. to prepare 
their curry. 

The ufitS' is a small bird which plays a role in giving omens in certain circum- 
stances. * 
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So they called him, and he answered them, but out he did not 
come. They called him three or four times; still he did not come 
out at all. So they said to the old man : “It is of no use, he will not 
come out at our calling him. Please you call him.” 

The old man then entered the house, and they had some talk 
together. When he came out, the old man said to the Five: “I 
say, respected Five, what is there to talk about? What I spoke 
to you about this morning, we have settled between us; so this 
time please go back home. If he should another time attempt the 
same, then we shall not let him off ; we shall catch him at once 
and bring him to his bearings. Well, this time we shall leave 
him alone.” 

Then the Five mentioned the astuteness of the jackal. The 
story is as follows: 

A male jackal had become a widower, and a female jackal had 
also become a widow. Then it happened one day that these two, 
the widow and the widower, met whilst they were out seeking 
food, and they became a pair. Thereupon they were talking 
together: “Now we two have become husband and wife. How 
shall we in future be able to support our children ? If we two do 
not use our wits, how should we also be able to support our- 
selves?” 

Then, they tell, the male jackal said: “Ho, h,ow should not we 
be able to support ourselves? I have myself wit, twelve cartloads or 
twelve carriages full, with so much should we two not be able to 
support ourselves? We shall likely be able to support ourselves, 
I suppose. Well, how much wit have you?” 

“I,” the she-jackal replied, “how much should I have? If you 
measure by the basket 9 used for gathering pot-herbs in, I have 
one basketful of wit.” , 

Whilst they were talking together, they suddenly met a leopard. 
“Yes,” he said, “to-day I have found you two.” And those two 
were trembling like youngs of the uri<5 bird 10 . The male jackal 
was especially afraid .and trembling, his hind-quarters were 
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yena, lin<Jhi dg bhukud bhukudentaea, ar rgr h6 bgtgrte at utaren- 
takina, gkkaltekin kekleset utarena. 

Adg kathae, uni tarujigeye rgr sadeketa. Metatkinae, Cetben 
galmaraojon kan tahgkana? 

Ehange uni gpcji? dQ kanta sudha rghgrentaete bae rgr dareata. 
Adg uni engageye rgr ggfketa, la mama sasur, nui dg tin angd 
cge rgr. NoaliA galmaraojon kan tahgkana, fcliAren dg m<5r§ ggtgn 
hgpgn menakkotalina. Adg din hilok onagelin jhograk kana. 
Adg onko gidragelin roped kana. In doA meneta, PeaA hataokoa, 
am dg bareage; ente iA doA nunu bara akatkoa. Ar ad dge 
mgneta, IAge pea dg, am dg bareagelan emama. Nonka dingeliA 
jhograka. Ar teheA h5 onagelin rgpgr kan jgkhgnge ngkgbon 
Aapamen. Adg mama sasur, bhagebon Aapamena; dela am barg 
hatin otokakotaliAme. 

Adg ona katha anjomte uni taru^ dg adiye raskayena. Mgng 
mgneteye mgnketa, Ho, khub ndhak iA besoka. Nikin barea ar 
enko hgpgn m5r6 ggten, khub nfihak iA jgm bika. Adg onkae 
hudis barakef khan dge mgn ggtket’a, Acha besge, okare menakko- 
tabena? Delabon idiAben, hatinkakotabenan. 

Adg uni eAgae mgnketa, DelaliA idimea, hana bhugakre me- 
nakkotaliAa. - 

Khangekin laha gotentekin ayur idikedea. Adg bhagte ona 
bhugakkin tiokket'a. Uni andia dg hare phareye bglg ggtena are 
gampatao ggtena. Ar uni eAga dg duar thengeye duru^ akana. 


1 1 All Santals when living in the same village or having anything to do with one 
another will, if they are not related, construct an artiflcal relationship with each 
other. They say it «*s especially to avoid having to use the proper names in 
adressing people. Very likely they feel the necessity of belonging to one large 
family in their daily life. It is their way of visualizing society. They will also 
enter into the same kind of artificial relationship with others, non-Santals, when 
living in more or less close contact with them. Probably the supposed necessity 
for themselves makes them imagine that also the animals of the forest feel it 
the same way. The relationship generally mentioned in the folktales ad existing 
between tinimals of different kinds is that between a person and his mother’s 
brother or sister, in Santali mamo bhagna. Such relatives are always treating 
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quivering, and out of fear they both lost the power of speech; 
they became utterly numbed with fright. 

Then the leopard spoke and said to them: “What were you 
two talking together?” 

Even the throat of the he-jackal had become dry, so he could 
not utter a word; the she-jackal then said: “I say, uncle", who 
knows how long a time it will take him here to speak. We were 
talking, about this: we have five young ones, and we are every 
day quarrelling over them, who of us is to have them. I say: 
I shall take three, you take two, because I have suckled them. 
And he himself says: I take the three, and to you we shall give 
two. In this way we quarrel every day. To-day also we were 
having words on this subject, and just at that moment we met 
with you. Well, uncle, it was fortunate we met. Come along, you 
please divide our young ones between us.” 

When the leopard heard this, he became very glad. He was 
saying to himself: “Ho, I shall do exceedingly well presently; these 
two and those five young ones — I shall presently be well 
satisfied.” Thinking this he said: “All right then, where have you 
got them? Come along, take me there; I shall divide them for you.” 

“Come along,” the she-jackal said, “we shall take you there. 
We have them in that cave over there.” 

The two jackals went in front and led the leopard along. 
Fortunately the jackals reached the cave; the he-jackal hurriedly 
entered and rolled over like dead, and the she-jackal was sitting 
at the door, the leopard also sitting near by. As a long time 


each other with the greatest respect; anything unseemly between them would 
be punished with great severity, in certain cases outcast! ng from Santal society. 
According to Santal standards, such people cannot intermarry. As is only natural, 
the bigger, and consequently more dangerous animal is represented as the 
maternal uncle and the weaker one as the nephew, bhQgn?. The she-jackal 
here addresses the leopard as her maternal uncle-father-in-law. The Santals are 
always very exact in their relationship appellations, having a very 'large number 
of such. * 
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Ar uni t$ru£ hO ina phedregeye durujS akana. Adg dher habid 
hoeyen khan, enga dge hoho sa<jeketa, Okor, tinrem aguyetkoa ? 
Tin habidlift duru^koka? 

AdQ bhitri khonge uni andia doe rgr ggfketa, Bogeteko hamal 
kana, eskarte bad idi dareako kana. Dela hijukme, bana hQrtelan 
idi hofkoa. 

Adp engae ror ggtket'a, Ote, mama sasur, hamal iate eskarte 
dg bae agu dareako kana. Bolglengen, ina dQ bana hopte hare 
pharelib hgo odok ggtkoa. 

Ado taru^e menketa, Acha besge, ma hako pako agu hQt’koben. 
Ado mone mgnete uni taru£ doe mgnjon kana, Bglgk jokhgn 
nShak ekkalten ggr ggdea, bankhan nahak bana hgrkin bolo adok 
kana. Ado uni toyo enga hde budi ggtkefa. Bolgk jokhgn dg 
paclateye bolok kana, lindhigeye lahakettaea. Ado un jokhgn uni 
taru£ doe ror gotkefa, Oe oe, oe ki? 

Khange toyo engae mgn gotketa, Oh, mama sasurke pand 
dekhabo. 

Khange gne ini hoe bgloyen dge bglg gusauena. Khange taru£ 
dge hghoketa, Okor? Tinreben aguyet’koa ? 

Adg uni engageye mgn ruaradea, la mama sasur, alihtegelin 
hatidketkoa. In dg peae emadina, ad do bareae hataoketkina. 
Onate balin idiyetkoa. 

Khange uni t?.ru£ do adi baride edreyena. Mgnket'ae, Lahare 
hutgd nonkan badaele khan, unrege bana hQr ih jgmkekina. AdQ 
bhugaktekin bolgyen khan, cel! in cekaea? Ar noa bhugakre id 
ma bah sahg# kan, ar bankhan mtge bglgkateh ggr ggdkekina. 
Adg bhugakkoe rahor baraket'a, on baraket'kinae. Adg oka lekate 
h§ bae at dareat'kin khan dge calao dorokena. 

Adg baba m6r§ hop, masg bujtabonpe, nukin toyo sikketbonakin. 
Pahil dg abo mdrf hgr thenkin laiketa. Adg ona katha ahjom- 

12 The leopard is here introduced as speaking a low kind of Bengali. Especially 

the jackal is often made to speak either Bengali or Hindi. Here it is only this 

remark and its answer which is in a foreign language. 
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passed without their hearing anything, the she-jackal called out: 
“What’s the matter? when are you bringing them? How long 
are we to sit here?” 

The he- jackal then answered from inside: “They are so very 
heavy, I am not able to carry them out alone. Come, then we 
shall help each other to take them out.” 

“You heard, uncle,” the she-jackal said, “they are so heavy, 
he is unable to bring them out alone. Let me get in first, then 
we shall help each other and carry them out in a moment.” 

“All right,” the leopard replied, “be quick and bring them then.” 
But in his mind the leopard was saying to himself: “When she 
is entering, I shall at once bite her; otherwise both of them will 
enter and be lost to me.” The she-jackal also used her wits; 
when she entered, she did it moving backwards, she let her 
hind-quarters get in first. Then the leopard called out: “Was, 
was, was ist das 12 ?” 

The she-jackal then said: “Oh, ich wunsche nur dem Oheim 
Achtung zu zeigen.” 

In this way she also got in and out of the way, whereupon 
the leopard called out: “What is the matter? When are you 
bringing them?” 

“O uncle,” the she-jackal answered him, “we have divided 
them ourselves; he gave me three, and he himself took two. 
Therefore we are not taking them out.” 

The leopard now became awfully angry and said: “If I had 
known anything like this beforehand, I should have eaten both 
those at once. As they have entered this hole, what can I do? 
I am too big to get into this hole, else I shoul’d enter this instant 
and bite and kill them.” He used his claws on the hole, he hissed 
at them; but as he could not in any way get at them, he had 
to go away. 

Now, respected Five, please see how these two treated us just 
like the jackals did the leopard 13 . First they complained to us, 
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katebon mgnketa, Khubbon ^lanfjQmkina. AdQ nQkbebon jarway en 
khan dQ unkin toyo leka kathakin milikelia. AdQ okorbon dhgj dape- 
ata? Niageko metaka, banma, Sat siygler budi, candboltegeko gkrga. 
Adg ngkg can<jbolte bakin gpg lipuKketbona? Masg bhala uni 
tgru£ leka cetbon cekaea? Ing mil! tunki buditege un maran dus- 
mgn ggggr janwarkin bhagaokedea. 

AdQ akin haram budhikin galmaraojon kana. Engae mgnet'a, 
Am dg baro ggdi budi dQ nahakgem lgia. Okor jojaolentama? 
Nahakge hutenem join ocokelana. IAak budi aloA odokle khan 
dQ khgtigeye jQmkelahgea. AdQ iAak budi iate bana hgr iA 
baclaokeflana. 

AdQ nukin apa hQn ho nahSk onka lekakin galmaraojona. 

Ar noa kathate abo h§ mittan nomonabon cetjon kana. Mgnako, 
banma, Aimgiren jhin dobon hgrgl kana. Jhin jah5 sgngem Qr, 
Qntgge sadom doko acuroka. Sg jaha sgntege sui paromok, enka- 
tege sutgm h6 parQmok kana. Sg aimai dg dhertgt! dundhibon 
metako kana. AdQ masg bujpe, jgtg aiimai do bako dundhia. Mil! 
bar do bickom hergl khon hO uparge budi menaktakoa. Hgrgl 
hopgn bQrgnko latar ocok kangea. Okge mgn sikte ma hgrgl hgpQn 
do lenga ti sgnreko dohoyetkoa. Ar nig mitten bujhaupe sg, 
tanijire tahgkan bhorgem mgneta, IAak cas. Orakrem aderket 
khan ma aimgiak cij hoeyentae. Am mam seta baragen. Tinrebo 
lgh-ako kana, un utar jom dgko nameta. TQbg abo hQ onkage. 

13 The story is nearly ended and someone of the, village council makes the application. 

14 Here the end comes, or, it may be, an addition. 

15 The Santal writer g*ves vent to some opinions of his own, a side-application 
which did not interest the village council. The position of women among the 
Santals is theoretically low, see the introductory remarks to the stories about 
women, below. De facto the Santal women have a fairly good and strong position. 

16 Especially the last proverb is very commonly heard when a man is told to 
consult his wife about any matter. He is naturally the lord and absolute ruler. 

17 Before eating the Santals will always wash their hands. They do not use spoons 
or forks or knives, but only their right hand, in all cases when the food is 
not quite liquid. Then they eat with a ‘spoon’ mc.de of a leaf. 
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the village council, and when we had heard the case, we said 
we should fine them heavily. But see, as soon as we came together, 
they just like the jackals found something and agreed on that. 
Then how could we manage? This is what people say: The wit of 
seven jackals — they take people in by their tail. Did not these 
two now take us in by their tail? Like that leopard, what shall we 
do? By the help of that one small basketful of wit those two 
got the better of such a big dangerous biting animal. 

Now those two, husband and wife, were talking together 14 . The 
she-jackal said: “It^ is to no purpose your talking about twelve 
cartloads of wit. Why, what did it help you? For nothing you 
would have let us both be eaten. If I had not brought my wit out, 
he would certainly have eaten us both. By my wit I saved us both.” 

And these two, father and son, will also now talk together in 
the same way. 

This story has something to teach also us 15 . People say: We 
men are the women’s bridle. To whichever side you pull the 
bridle, to that side the horse will turn. Or, the way the needle 
goes that way also the thread follows I6 . Or, we men mostly call 
the women silly. Be sure, all women are not silly. A few of 
them have intelligence superior even to that, of men. The men 
are rather worsted. In accordance with what some say they put 
the men to the left. And keep this one thing in mind: As long 
as the crops are in the field, you say ‘my crop’. As soon as 
you take it into the house, it' becomes the woman’s goods. You 
become like a dog. When you call them, tfcen only they get 
their food. It is just the same with us. When the women pour 
out water for us 17 , then only we get food. Am I then not right 

The Santall writer rather overdoes the thing. It might be remarked that u 
woman, who gives birth to girls only, is sometimes said to be a mother of dogs. 

These personal remarks of the Santali writer have been retained, because 
they show how a story told reacts on the minds of the people. A folktale very 
frequently gives rise to discussions or preachings of a similar kind. 
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Tinre dakko tanabon kana, un ut?r jgm dgbo Aamefa. Adg kajege 
babon seta baragena? Adg amak tahgntam khan, am sana leka 
bam jgmkea? Adg okorbon dareak kana? Adg ona iate aimai h§ 
alope nlhSt utarkoa. Adgm adgm aim?ii dg hgrgl khon baptige 
bud menaktakoa. 

Ma nui toyo reak kahni bujhaujonpe. Aimai reak budte bana 
hgpe rukhiakefkina, bankhan huten bana here jgm dorokkekina. 

Adg ni$ kahni dgn mucafkefa. 

4. Toyo bicair. 

Sedaere miftaA raje tahdkana, ar uniren mif ggtgd kora gidrai 
tahgkantaea. Khange uni gidrai hara ar bud akelen khan, mif 
din do a d apate galmaraoae kana, la beta, jaha hilok ini A godlen 
khan dg, am dg maraA hgr tulud bare hirlakme; maran hgr tulud 
hirlak dg bogegea. 

Adg tinak din tayomte con apat hOe ggdena. Adg uni kora 
dg ade hirlak lagit haprak hgre ham barayetkoa. Adg khange 
ona takre mittah raj palkiteko ggk aguyede kan tahekanre khgn 
leka mif tan toyo lenga pahta khon jojgm pahtate onko lahareye 
Air pargmena. Raj uni toyoye Aelkede khan, adak palki khon Srgo 
ggt'ente uni toyo se<5 samankate bogeteye salam salamkefa, jemgn 
oka kami lagife calak kan, ona jgmgn purauktae ma; ona Autum- 
teye salam gofadea. 

Adg khange uni kora dg uni raj reak dosa mucaf dhabid tan 
mane Aglkedea. Ar adak mgngreye mgnkefa, Dhorage nui toyo 
dg janid maran hud^ren kanae, onatege raj hg raje salamadea. 


1 Up to not very many years ago the most common way of travelling was to go in 
a palanquin. The most ordinary form is a box with a curved roof and one 
opening on each side, which can be shut by sliding panels. It is just long enough 
for a grown-up person to lie down in, and high enough to sit in without bending; 
it is carried by generally four persons, two in front and two behind, by the 
help of two poles, fixed one in front and the other behind. The carriers, often 
of a certain Hindu caste, generally make use of a kind of sing-song to regulate 
the stepping, as they carry the palanquin along. * 
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in saying we are like the dogs? If it remained yours, could you 
not eat at your pleasure? But when are we able to do so? 
Therefore, do not utterly despise the women; Some women have 
more intelligence than men. 

Understand the story of this jackal. The woman’s wit rescued 
both of them; otherwise, he would have eaten both of them, 
what could they have done? 

So I have finished this story. 


4. JACKAL JUDGEMENT. 

In the old days there Vas a king, who had one only son. When 
that child had grown up and reached the age of sense and dis- 
cretion, his father one day talked to him saying: “I say, my son, 
when, some day, I am dead, then find refuge and protection with 
some big man; it is good to seek protection with such.” 

Some time afterwards the father died, and the boy commenced 
to look for great people to seek protection. At that time it so 
happened, whilst they were carrying a king along in a palanquin 1 , 
that a jackal accidentally ran across the road in front of them, 
from the left to the right side 2 . When the king saw the jackal, 
he at once got out of his palanquin, turned towards the jackal 
and saluted again and again, in order that the. business he was 
out on might prosper and be accomplished. This was why he 
saluted him. 

The boy was looking intently at the king, what he was doing, 
until it was all finished; then he said to himself: “Surely, this 
jackal must likely be one in high authority; Iherefore, even the 
king 3 saluted him.” Having come to this conclusion, the boy 

2 If a jackal crosses the road as described, it is considered a bad omen. If e. g. 
this happens when they are going to arrange some of the preliminaries of a 
marriage, they will return, and may even give the whole up. 

3 What is here called a king, must not be taken as something necessarily very 
grand. Any landlord is called a raj, i. e. a king. 

3 — Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. • 
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Ona nitante uni kopa dg raje salamadea, ar uni toyogeye padja- 
kedea. Ar padja pad j ate mittad bhugakreye padja aderkedea. 
Ar uni kora hg ona bhugak thengeye duj-u^ena. Ar uni toyoren 
edga hgpgn sanamge ona bhugakreko tahgkana. 

Ar barsid p§ mahae horhoketko khan, enga hQpgn kaumau 
bogeteko garjaoketa. Ar hopgn mayate enga ^rnjiakin nitketfa, 
Ma jaha lekatelan bidakaea. Adg nitket’te mittad gaikin emadea. 
Ado uni gai reak gun dg nonka tahgkantaea, jahanakgem kgeye, 
onageye . ula toda. Uni gaikin emadea, arkin metadea, Ma nui 
gailin emam kana, idijonme; ar j§hanakge jaruram, onage 
kgeyeme. 

Ar uni kora dg uni gaigeye idikedea. Calak calakte mittan 
bande tiokketa, ar rgnggdkedete gndfige gai hg dake anuadea ar 
a <5 hge datauniyena. Ar thari batiko pahil dge kgekedea; inakate 
jgl pan hoe kgekedea. Inako jgm barakate adge kgekedea caole, 
dal, bulun sunum ar jgtg jarur jinis cetko a<$ jgm sanakedea, 
ona dg jgtge kgekedea. 

Ona takre mgnkhan mittan maejiu dakteye sgnlen tahgkana. 
Ar uni maejiu dg etghg£ khon tan mane ngdgl kan tahgkana. 
Sanam onakoe dgl mucatkefkin khan, hako pako orakte ruar 
sgnente adren jSwaetgt jgtg sgmbate laiadea. Are metadea, Do 
calakme, jaha lekate^ grg aguyem bare uni gai dg. 

Khan uni jawaetgt dg hako pako dir sgn ggtente uni korae 
metadea, la ho, pera hgr, alom calaka nitok dg, gnte tala 
birregem nindaka nShak, ar bir hg adi bagahi akana. Dela 

4 In Santali eAga hon means ‘mother and son’, the expression here used eAga 
hopon, lit. ‘motherr child’ means the whole family, husband included. It is 
just mentioned here, as it might point towards a former state of matriarchate* 
It should, however, be noted that other traces are not found among the Santals* 
but much which points the other way. The whole Santal society is founded on 
the superiority of man over woman. 

5 The climate makes it most desirable, not to say necessary, to have sufficient 
water, also for bathing purposes, more especially during the hot season. To store 
water, excavations are made, the ‘holes’ being square or rectangular in shape. 
The earth is thrown up on the sides, the embankments being planted with trees,. 
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saluted the king and followed after the jackal. He kept on follo- 
wing him, until he saw him enter a cave, whereupon the boy 
himself sat down near the entrance. The whole family 4 of the 
jackal was in that cave. 

When the boy had remained watching them for two or three 
days, the mother and the young ones commenced to howl and 
cry, and out of compassion with their young ones the jackals, 
father and mother, determined that, somehow or other, they would 
send him off. And having determined this, they gave him a cow, 
and this cow had such a quality: whatever you might ask her 
for, that she would bring forth out of her mouth. They gave 
him this cow and said: “See, we are giving you this cow; take 
her along with you, and whatever you need, ask her for that.” 

The boy then took the cow with him. As he was walking along, 
he came to a tank 5 , and as he felt hungry, he gave the cow to 
drink and he himself also cleaned his teeth 6 . First he asked the 
cow for a brass plate and cup; thereupon he asked her for light 
refreshments, and having eaten this, he asked her for rice, beans, 
salt, oil and all other things; whatever he wanted to eat, all that 
he asked her for. 

Just at that time a woman had gone down to the water, and 
she had from the very first been looking intently on. When she 
had seen it all, she hurried back home and tpld her husband 
everything and said to him : “Do go, under some pretext or other, 
bring that cow here.” 

Her husband then at once ran as quickly as he could and said 
to the boy: “I say, my friend, don’t start now; you will in that 
case be in the middle of the forest by midnight; the forest is 
also much infested with wild animals. Come back and turn in 


especially palm-trees, as the leaves of these do not fall down and rot in the 
water. Such is the ‘tank' found where the country is flat. The size varies 
very much, some may be small, others may be large, up to an afcre or even 
more. A very common size in the Santal country is something like a fifth to 
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ru&rme ale thenge, gitid thSi h61e emama nShSk. Adge ru$r 
agukedea. 

Ar ayujSen khane metadea, Ma g?i do gopa duarre tglkaeme, 
ar am dg noa pindate hijukme. A«Ji noa disom do botgrgea. 

Ado sarige gai dg gora duarreye tglkadea, ar ad dg piru&reye 
gitidena. Ar adi ghari emanteak galmaraoteye bodhao akadea. Ar 
ona taygm adi at dudrumkedete khube japitket'a. Ona takre uni 
hgp dg uni gai rara agukedete adren gaiko tulude aderkadea 
gorare, ar adren gai tiaR odokkedete gndgye tglkadea. 

Khan adg angayen khan, uni kora dg gaiye nelkedea, adren 
dge bah kan. Adge meneta, Henda ho, cedak gai dgm bgdg- 
ladiha ? 

Adg uni hgre rgr ruaradea, Okor bah, okareh bgdgl akawatme? 
Amge cgm tgl akade. Bejae ih dg amren gai lagit ih renggjoR 
kan! Ihren bam hgletkotiha mi< gora gai? 

ArhO uni korae rgr ruar ggtadea, Mi< gora mah ngletkotamge, 
ar onko ma bah kgeyetme; gkgn ih dg ihren ih ham kana. 

Khange adg onka onkate kaphariaukin sardiketa. Khange adg 
ona atoren hgrko metatkina, Aloben kaphariauRa. Bana hgrge 
hgp jarwajonben, gkgeko abenren gaiko hgl akatko. Ar uni kora 
hgko metadea, Am h6 uni gai okarem ham akadea, onko hgr bare 
agukom. Adgko nendaketa. Ar uni kora dg toyo thene sgnena, 
ar adaR sanam duke laiatkina. 

Ar nenda din sgteren khan, uni kora dg toyoe agukedea; 
banarge ehga ahdiakin hgdena. Ar uni dosarid dg khub mota 
mota raj hgrkoe banij ketkoa, ar jgtg hgr takae ematkoa, jgmgn 
ad sgdge sanam hprko rgr. Khange adg salisko durujiena. 

an eigth of an acre. The tanks are generally individual undertakings, but are some- 
times given over to public use. Some people wish, in such a way, to make 
themselves a name to be remembered, or to do something meritorious. Where 
the ) country is hilly, the water-storage is very often effected by damming up a 
sloping depression in the ground. The natural depression is enlarged, the 
excavated earth being thrown across the ‘valley’, to form an embankment. This 
kind is less expensive and is very common in the Santal country. It is called 
a band, which means an embankment. The Santali text has band here. 
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with us; we shall give you a place to sleep in.” In this way he 
brought him back and to his house. 

When night fell, he said to the boy: “Please tie your cow at 
the entrance of the cattle-shed, and you come up here to this 
verandah. It is a dangerous country here.” 

The boy then tied his cow at the entrance of the cattle-shed 
and himself lay down in the verandah. Talking to him for a long 
time about this that and the other, the man put the boy at his 
ease. Some time afterwards, the boy felt very drowsy and fell 
fast asleep. At that time the man untied the cow and put her 
into the cattle-shed together with his own cows; thereupon he led a 
cow of his own out and tied her where the boy’s cow had been. 

When it became morning, the young man saw that it was not 
his cow that was there, and said: “Look here, why have you 
exchanged cows for me?” 

“Why, not at all,” the man replied, “where have I made any 
exchange for you? You yourself have tied your cow here. I am, 
of course, awfully hungry for your cow, don’t you think ? Don’t 
you see my cows, one cattle-shed full?” 

“To be sure,” the boy replied, “I see your cattle-shed full; but 
I am not asking you for those. I want only my own cow.” 

In this way they quarrelled violently, sp the people of the 
village said to them: “Don’t quarrel. Both of, you call people 
together who have seen your cows.” And to the boy they said: 
“You also bring those people from whom you have got this cow.” 
Thereupon they fixed a time, and the boy went to the jackal 
and told him all his trouble. 

When the day fixed came, the boy brought the jackal; they 
came both of them, the he- and the she-jackal. The other party 
brought big big people, landlord ^ 7 and such, and all of them he 
gave money, to make them all speak up for himself. So they 
sat down to arbitrate. 

6 Preparatory to eating. A twig of the sal tree is used as a tooth-brflsh. 

7 In Santali ‘kings’, see p. 33* note 3. 
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AdQ khange uni toyo an^iai ehQjikettakoa, la ho bhala, alift 
bana horge haram bu<jhi reak bic$r pahiltalihpe. Bhala bana hop 
milEtegelih jom huyeta, ar tahp h§ mittegelih tahgnkana. Cekate 
ift dg mit dhaogen ideta ar eiiga dQ pe dhao? 

Khange tho okoe he cet h5 bako rgr ruar d areata. AdQ khange 
engako kulikedea, Cekate am do pe dhaoem ideta ar 99 $$ dQ 
mit dhaoge? 

Khange ado toyo engae laiako kana, banma, Okge bedhQrQmko 
bicara, onkoren sat gustire paraoka ona bar dhao reak id dQ; ar 
mit' dhaoak id do andian juriatae kana. 

Khange ona katha anjomte bikcarko dQko thar bhasaoena, ar 
mone moneteko menwana, Ere nahakbon rQrlere ma toyo id abore 
paraoka. Onate ere bako ror dareata. Khange okQe orakreye gitidlen 
tahgkan, uni hor do rajko metadea, Okare gai pal dQ menaka? 

Khane laiafkoa, Plialna tandireko atinetkoa. 

Metadeako, NQn<Je aigu ocokom. 

Aguketkoako. Khangeko metatkina toyotekin haram budhi, Ma 
ertdekhan abenben em akawade gai ma hel oromeben. 

Khange toyo andia do unak gai talare boloyente uni gai bachao 
totkedeteye tiak odonkedea ar korae jimawadetaea. Khan onko 
bikcarko doko thakente apan apin orakteko ruar barayena. Ar 
toyo h§ akinak dandertekin ruar calaoena. Ar uni kora h§ adQe 
calao idiyena oka sed adak disom menaka. 

Mucatena. 


5. Toyo ar hor kora rean. 

Sedae jQkhen, kathae, mittan hore tahgkana, ar rnittan kora 
hQppne tahekantaea, ar uni gidra dQ hudihgeye tahgkanre, engattet 
doe gQdena. Khange uni gidra dQe tuarena, apatt§< doe randiyena. 
Khange uni hQr dQ agd bhabnareye papaoena : kamiae, s§ye daka 

1 This and the following story are the same as the preceding one, which is taken 
down by the woman mentioned at the end of the story. The language is that 
of a woman in some places. No.s 5 and 6 are both taken down by Sagram 
Murmu, but at different times, and from different people. 
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The he-jackal commenced: “I say, please first decide a case 
between us two, husband and wife. Both of us eat and drink 
together, and we stay together. How is it that I go to stool 
once daily and she thrice?” 

No one of them could answer anything to this. Then they 
asked the she- jackal: “How is it that you go to stool thrice and 
your husband only once?” 

Then the she-jackal said to them: “On those who pass unrigh- 
teous judgements, to their seventh generation the twice passed 
stools will fall; that of the third time I match with that of my 
husband’s.” 

When the judges heard this, they were terror-struck and were 
saying to themselves: “If we now speak falsely, the jackal’s 
stools will fall on us.” Therefore they did not dare to speak 
falsely. The landlords then said to the man in whose house the 
boy had passed the night: “Where is your herd of cows?” 

“They are grazing them on such and such a plain,” he told them. 

“Let them be brought here,” they ordered him. 

When they had been brought, they said to the two jackals: 
“Now then, see which cow you have given to the boy." 

The he-jackal then ran in among all those cows, found the 
cow, led her out and gave her over to the boy. The arbitrators 
were amazed and went home, each one to his own house. The 
two jackals also returned to their cave, and the young man 
thereupon went away to where his own country was. 

That is the end. 

(Told by Safikhi Hasdnli wife of Lothro Murmu, late of Mohulpahari.) 


5. THE JACKAL AND THE SANTAL 1 . 

• 

In the old times, people tell, there once was a man, who had 
a son. Whilst the child was still quite young, his mother died; 
the child became motherless and the father a widower. Great 
trouble befell him: should he do his ordinary work, or should 
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utuia, sgye gupia, sg gidrgi jgtgnea? Nonka g.'<ji moskil kgmireye 
paraoena. Khange bhabnateye osokena. 

Mi< din do ad hgpgn gidrgi metae kana, la babu, iA hOA gujukge 
cgA ce< cgA, gnte ban jut mgnreA aikaueta. Ia bgbu, iA metam 
kana, judiA ggdlen khan dg, latu hgr sg naprak hgr then barg 
am dg gutikme, sg onkan hgr then barg am dg gitidme. 

Ona taygm khange sari uni apat hgr hOe ggdena. Khange uni 
gidra dge tuaren khan dge awa tapayena. Adg kakattekoko idikedete 
onko thene hara juanena, ar sanam tij bostu sg tij durib dg onko- 
geko idi samtaokettaea, ar jgtg tij duribko hatao cabakettaea, ar 
gndggc jgtg maraoentaea. 

Are juanen khan dgko metae kana, Ia b?bu, orakre hd ce< 
jgmak banuktabona. Dg baAkhan am dg gutiktabonme, kisfirle 
siriama. 

Adg uni kora dg cef ho bae rgrleta, hape akangeye tahgyena. 
Adg mgng mgngteye bujhau barajon kana, adg gng apate metade 
tahgkan, ona kathae disa Aamketa. Adg dosar hilok khange onko 
kakatteko then khon h6e osokena, adg ad mgngreye mgnkelia, JahSe 
naprak hgr thengeA gutika. Onka mgnkateye otjok calak kana. 

Adg tin sangin cge sgn akan tahgkan ; khange mittaA raj dg 
palkire dahar daharteko ggk aguyede kane Aglketkoa. Adge menkefa, 
Cele bhalako ggk gguyede kana ? Khange adge kuliketkoa, Henda 
ho, celepe ggk akadea ? 

Adgko metadea, Rajle ggk akadea. Enka menkatege onko dgko 
pargmena. 

Adg uni korae menketa, Nui kangeae latu hgr dg, tgbg tgrgnko 
ggk akadea? Okge tora nui thengeA tahgna; jaharege nuiye calak, 
gntgge iA hOA calaka. Adg onka mgnkate sgri unigeye paAjakedea, 
onko taygm taygmteye calak kana. 


2 When a man dies and his children are not big enough to look after themselves, 
the brothers of the deceased are the natural guardians and take charge. The 
younger brothers — so here — most commonly act; a possible cause for this 
may be lihe relationship often found between a man and his hili, i. e. elder 
brother’s wife. *• 
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he prepare food, should he herd his cattle, or should he nurse 
his child? In this way, he had fallen into the greatest difficulties, 
and he wasted away from sorrow and grief. 

One day he said to his child: “Listen to me, my boy, I also 
am very likely going to die, I am feeling very unwell. Listen, 
my boy, I tell you this: if I should die, take service with big or 
important people, or pass the night with such people.” 

Some time after this the father also really died, and as the 
boy became an orphan, he became destitute. His uncle’s family 2 
then took him to themselves, and he grew up and reached man- 
hood whilst with them. These people collected and took away 
all his property and all his goods and took possession of all he 
had, and there, with them, it was all utterly lost. 

When he had grown into manhood, they said to him: “Look 
here, my boy, we have absolutely nothing to eat in the house. 
So you take service with somebody; we shall look out for a 
master for you.” 

The young man did not say a word, he remained silent and 
was thinking it over in his mind. Then he remembered what 
his father had said to him, and the next day he left the family 
of his uncle, saying to himself: “I shall take service with some 
big people.” With this in his mind he was walking along. 

When he had walked some distance, who k/iows how far it 
was, he caught sight of some people who Avere carrying a king 
in a palanquin along the road towards him. He said to himself: 
I wonder whom they are carrying along. When they met, he 
asked them: “I say, whom are you carrying?” 

“We are carrying the king,” they replied, and as they said 
this, they passed. 

“This is likely a big man,” ttye boy said; “therefore they are 
carrying him. I shall not wait a moment, I shall stay with him. 
Wherever he goes, there I shall also go.” Having said this, he really 
commenced to follow him; he walked along behind those people. 
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Adg tin sgngin cge panja idiketko, khange adg onko gQgQkko 
laharege mittan toyo andia dge pargm ggtiena. Khange uni raj 
dg uni toyoe nelkede khan, ggggkko sg kaharko dge metatikoa, 
Masg mi< ghari dghg ndgenpe. Khange sgriko dghgkedea; adg 
uni raj dg palki sg khurkhuri khone o<jokente uni toyo sn<Ji$i 
(jobgkadea. 

Adg ona dobgk nglte uni kora dg mgng mgngteye men j oh kana, 
Ayo! nuige maran hgr mgnkateh panja aguyede kana, arhg nui 
dg uni toyoe dgbgkae kana. Tgbg nui khon dg unigeye maraha, 
ona terone dgbgkadea. Ad khon hudihgeye tahgn khan, hutgn 
ghge dobgklea. Onakoe buj baraketteye mgnketa, Bah, ih dg lgtu 
hgr ih pah jay ea. Adg onka mgnkate sari uni toyo an<ji 9 geye 
pahjakedea. 

Khange bhai, pahjae pahjakedea sg, jhha man tahSe pahjakedea. 
Ar uni toyo dg ghari ho ghariye benget ruareta, ar sg uni hgr 
dg bangeye bagiae kana. Khange oka then dg uni toyo dge dgr 
hdga, khange uni kora h<5e dar idia; are hgl atkedea mgnkhan 
ampa ompoe nir calaka. Khange uni toyo dge bujhguketa, Nui 
hgr dg ce< con ih tulud galmarao menaktaea. Khangeye tangikedea, 
adge metae kana, Henda beta, okatem calaka? Enah khon ih 
neletmea, ih taygm taygmtem hijuk kana. 

Adg uni korae mgnketa, Am thenge, babah calak kana; gnteh 
badaeyeta dh^rti motgre dg am kangeam malik dg. Am thenge 
ih dg gutih tahgna; gnte hudin hudih ih tahgkanre ih ayo dge ggdena, 
unre ih baba dge metadiha, la babu, ih bah hilok dg hapgn am 
dg latu hgr sg marah hgr then bare gutikme ar onkan hgr then 
barg gitidme. Onate, baba, ih dg amgeh pahja aguyetmea am then 
tahgna mgnte. 

Adg uni toyoe mgnketa, Cekate am dgm badaekidina ih dgh 
marangea mgnte? 

3 See p. 83, note 2. 

4 Kahaf is the name of a Hindu iow-caste man, one of whose occupations is to 

be a palanquin-bearer. 
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When he had followed after them for some distance, a male 
jackal suddenly passed the road in front of the carriers 3 . As 
soon as the king saw the jackal, he spoke to the carriers or 
palanquin-bearers 4 : “Put me down a moment.” They put him 
down, and the king got out of the palanquin or litter and bowed 
deeply to the jackal. 

When the young man saw that bow, he said to himself: “Oh 
mother 5 , thinking that this one was the big man, I have been 
following him, and now he himself bows to the jackal. It must 
be because this one is bigger than the other that he bowed to 
him. If the jackal was of less importance than himself, he would 
surely not bow to him.” Having reached this conclusion he said : 
“No, I shall follow the big one.” And, having said this, he started 
following the jackal. 

If you believe it or not, he followed him; wherever he went, 
he followed after him. The jackal again and again looked back- 
wards, but the man would not leave him alone. When the jackal 
here and there tried to run a little, the young man also ran 
along, and if he lost sight of him anywhere, he ran hurriedly 
here and there to And him. At last the jackal understood that 
the man had likely something he wanted to talk to him about. 
He therefore waited for him and spoke to him: “I say, my son, 
where are you going? I have seen you for a long while, you 
are coming after me.” 

“I am coming to you, father,” the boy answered, “because I 
know, that in the whole world you are the master. I want to 
stay with you as your servant; when I was very young, my 
mother died, and then my father said to me:’ “Listen, my boy, 
some day in future when I am no more, seek service with big 
or important people, and pass the night with such people. There- 
fore, father, I have been following you, in order to stay with 
you.” 

“How did you know me,” the jackal asked him, “that I am 
the big one?” , 
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Ado unreye menketa, Id dQ ngtege maran hgr then gutika 
mgnte oyak khon id odok hijuk kan tahgkana. Ado unred dglkedea 
mittan raj dg khurkhuriteko gok idiyede kan. Adg unred mgnketa, 
Nui kangeae cele latu hgr dg. Adg onka mgnkate id dg uni 
thenge gutika mgnte uniged padja gguyede kan tahgkana. Adg 
un jgkhenge am dg uni laharem pargm ggtena; adg am dglte 
uni raj dg khurkhuri khon Srgoyente ame dobokatmea, are mgnketa, 
Id khon dg nuigeye marana. Adg ona adjgmkate id dg mgnred 
bujhauketa, tgbg dharti mgtgre dg unigeye marada mgnte. Onka 
bujhaukate id dg amged padja aguketmea am thenge guti tahgna 
mente. 

Adg uni toyo andiai menketa, Henda bacha, id ma cas bas hd 
banuktin, cetred kaimi ocomea? Ia bacha, ma ruarjonme, id dg 
guti ghgd dghg darelema. 

Adg uni kora dg cet h5 bae mgnleta. Khange .uni toyo dge 
calaoena. Khange uni kora hge padja idikedegea. Khange uni 
toyo dg mittan danderreye bglgyena. Khange uni kora hg ona 
dander dugr then senkateye durujiena, adg gndgge $di habide 
duru^ akangea. Ar uni toyo dg ghari gharigeye bgnggtae bgnggtae 
kangeae. Adg adi habide dufu^en khan, enga toyo dge mgnketa, 
Nui hgr dg oet Iggit ngn<je dge duru£ akana? Enan khone durug 
akan dg. Sg alan godlan lagifgeye duru^ akana, sg amge cetem 
men akawadea ? , 

Adg gndigi menketa, Okg badae, bad badae kana. 

Adge metadea, Cekate gndekhan am dge padja atgu akatmea? 

Adg unreye mgnketa, Hg, uni tulud thora thuri dg katha 
menaka. 

< 

Adge mgnketa, Cet katha kana? Ma lgiadme. 

Adg unreye mgnketa, Nui dge tu^r gidra kana, adg alad thenge 
guti tahgna mgnteye padja agu, akadida. Menetae, bahma, Dharti 
mgtgre toyogeko marada, toyo khon dg celege bako marada. Onate 

5 A very common exclamation to show surprise ; if the most common Santali word 

for mothfer, go, or only the emphatic particle ge is added, it is also used to 

indicate pity and pain. 
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“I was coining from home,” the boy replied, “in this direction, 
to seek service with some big person; then I caught sight of a 
king, whom they were carrying in a litter. Then I said to myself: 
This one is likely to be a big man. Thinking this, I was following 
after him, to take service with him. Just then you passed across 
the road in front of him, and, seeing you, the king came down 
from his litter and bowed to you and said: This one is bigger 
than myself. Hearing this, I understood that this one then is 
the biggest in the whole world. With this in my mind, I have 
been following you to be with you as your servant.” 

“Look her, my son,” the jackal said, “I have no cultivation or 
farm-work 6 of any kind, so how can I let you work at anything? 
I say, my son, please return home. I am unable to keep you 
as my servant.” 

The boy did not say a word, and the jackal went away. Then 
the boy again followed after the jackal, until the jackal entered 
a cave. The boy then went and sat down at the entrance of that 
cave, and there he remained sitting until late. The jackal again 
and again looked out at him, and as he remained sitting there 
until late, the she-jackal said: “What is this man sitting here 
for? He has been sitting here for a long while. Or perhaps be 
is sitting here to try to kill us, or has he said anything to you?” 
“Who knows,” the he-jackal said, “I don’t know.” 

“How is it then,” she asked, “that he has followed you here?” 
“Well,” he replied, “I have something, a very little, to do 
with him.” 

“What is it?" the she-jackal asked, “please tell me.” 

Then the jackal said: “He is an orphan boy and has followed 
me here to take service with us two. He says: In the whole 
world the jackals are the biggest; absolutely no one is bigger 

6 It might be noted that other work than farm-work seems to bo outside of 
possibilities. The Santals were formerly in the habit of working at whatever 
they could; oven now there is no innate objection against any work; but under 
Hindu influence the Santals are becoming something like an agricultural caste; 
they feel this to be their natural and desirable occupation. 
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uni dg, marafi hgr thenge gutike mgnefte id dge padja $gu a- 
kadida. 

Adg engae mgnkefa, Cekateye badaeket'a dhartire dg toyogeko 
marana mente dg? 

Adg gndigi menkefa, Oka disomren raj cgn palkiteko ggk 
idiyede tahgkana, unre id dg onko lahared pargmena, ar raj dg 
ine dglkidin khan dg, onko palki ggggkkoe metafkoa, Mase mif 
ghari dgholinpe. Adgko dohokedete palki khone o<jokente ine 
dgbgkadida. Un jgkhgn nui gidra dg onko taygm taygmteye 
hijuk kan tahgkana, unige maran hgr bujhaukate ar uni thenge 
gutika mgnteye menjon kan tahfkana. Adg uni raj dg ine 
dobgkadine delkede khan doe mgnkefa, Raj khon dg tgbe nuigeye 
marana, tobe terone dobokadea, ar baiikhan do hutgd ohoe dobgklea ; 
tobg khan id dg nui thenged gutika. Adg onka mgnkate on<je 
khonge nui bapurid gidra dge padja ?gu akadida. Hgrre miti dhao 
dgd galmaraoadea, gn kathae, Babu, id dg cas bas hd bsmuktida ; 
cefired kami ocomete id dg gutid dghgmea? Ma jahae kisSr bare 
dglkom. Ado unre ce< h5 bae rgr ruaradina. Khanged bagiadea, 
ar dir adea mente adi at id darketa, menkhan nui dg rukhi padjae 
panjakididte ndkde alan orak hgbide padja agukidina. Adg dg 
bhala nui gidrg dg adi as monkateye hgden dg, adg cetlan metaea, 
cel! kamireian dghgyea, sg cetlan metaea? 

Khange toyo gnga dg ona kathae adjom puraukettae khan dge 
odokenteye kuliyede kana, Henda babu, cet mgnkate nui dgm 
padja 9 gu akadea, sg cet lagafem hgd akana? 

Adge mgnkefa, Aben thenge gutika mgnted hgd akana. 

Adge metadea, Alin then dg kami bgnukan, ceflid kami ocomea? 

Adge mgnkefa, Jahanakgeben kami ocod, onaged kamia. 


7 Note the avoiding of using any kind of name. 

8 Lota is a brass cup, wide at the bottom, with a narrow neck and fairly broad 
brim. It is a very common brass vessel of universal use for liquids, especially 
water for washing purposes. It is not originally a Santal household utensil. 
It is manufactured by Hindus. Within certain limits, the form varies considerably. 

9 It is always an object with them to make sure that a gift is voluntary. 
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than the jackal. He is seeking service with some big people, 
therefore he has followed me here.” 

“How did he know,” the she-jackal said, "that the jackals are 
the biggest in the world?” 

The he-jackal then answered: “They were carrying the king 
of some country or other along in a palanquin; at that time I 
happened to cross the road in front of them, and when the king 
saw me, he said to the palanquin-bearers that they should put him 
down for a moment. They put him down, and he got out of the 
palanquin and bowed to me. At that time this boy was coming 
after them, because he had understood that he was the big man, 
and he intended to take service with him. When he saw that the 
king bowed to me, he said: Then this one is, of course, bigger 
than the king; therefore he bowed to him, otherwise he would 
certainly not have bowed; therefore I shall take service with 
this one. With this in his mind, this poor child has followed 
me right here. Whilst coming, I spoke to him once, saying 
to him these very words: “My boy, I have no cultivation or 
farm-work of any kind, so what kind of work can I give you, 
to keep you as my servant? Please find some one else to 
be your employer! At that time he did not answer a single 
word. Then I left him, and to put him off my tracks I came 
running very fast; but this boy tracked me everywhere all 
along and followed me, as you see, right here to our house. 
Well, this boy has come with great expectations, what shall we 
two say to him ? in what kind of work can we keep him, or what 
shall we say to him?” 

When the she-jackal had heard all this to tlie end, she went 
out and asked the boy : “Look here, boy, for what purpose have 
you followed this one 7 here, or what have you come for?” 

“To you I have come to be in your service,” he replied. 

“There is no work to be had with us,” she said, “what can 
we let you do?” 

“Whatever you give me to do,” he replied, “that I shall do.” 
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Adge metadea, Ma calakme, ^iliri then dQ kamige banukan. 

Enka mgnkate uni toyo enga oyakteye bglgyena sg ona dander- 
teye bglgyena, adg enre he uni kora dg ondggeye duruji akangea, 
bae beret kana. Adg dher dhabid hoeyen khan, unkin toyo dg 
bana hQrkin menketa, Nui gidra dg jShanak balan emae khan 
dg ghge uthaulena. Ma jahSnaklan emaea. Adg mittan gaiye 
tahgkantakina ; adgkin menketa, Ma nui gaigelan gm daporaea. 

Adg sari imi gaikin udukadea arkin metadea, Ma babu, nui 
gailin emam kana, idijonme. Guti dg balib dghgyetmea, arlib 
laiam kana, nui gairege jgtgak menaka, jegem khgje, onageye 
emama, metakme, than bati, lota, taben khajari, mithai, kicrid khan- 
duak, caole, buluii sunum, mgsgla, sg jgtgakgeye emama. Arh6 
jgm nu barakate metaeme, ma baekam mgnte, adge baekatama. 

Adg onkakin metade khan, uni dg a<Ji raskakateye beret ggfen- 
teye menkefa, Acha baba, khusiteben emah kan khan dob hataoea. 

Adgkin mgnketa, Khusitegelin emam kana. 

Khange adg uni gaiye laga aguyede kana. Adg hijuk hijukte 
belayen khan dg, dak tetanede kana ar rgngedede kana. Adge 
menket’a, Okare ban dak in bam ? Bhala nui gaiyib kge gelakea, 
sari sg naseye gmgka mgnte. Adg khange <Ja<Jiye bgl bamketa; 
adg ona (Jadi- thene calaoen khan dg, mitten maejiu dak lo grajggeye 
hgdena. Adg un jokhgnge uni kora dg gaiye metae kana, Dgn 
ayo, thari bati ^ar jol pan emabme. Khange uni maejiu dg tan 
mane bgbgl kana. Adg sari than ar batiye emadea ar jgl pan, 
noako jgtgge moca khone ula o<jokadea. Arhe jgm bayakateye 
metadea, Ma ayo, baekakme. Adg sari ona than ar bati dge 
utketa. 


10 Addressing as ‘mother’ shows honour and respect and endearment. The term 
is frequently used to females with whom no relationship is established, even to 
girls very much younger than oncfcelf. It may be that this has come in from 
the Bengalis. Some of the Santal religious sects that have shown themselves 
sporadically since about 1874 have adopted this form of addressing all females. 
Our way of addressing children might be compared. 
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“Please go,” she said, “there is no work to be had with us.” 

Having said this the she-jackal entered the house, or rather, 
she entered the cave. Still the boy remained sitting there ; he 
did not get up. When a long time had passed, the jackals, both 
of them, said: “If we do not give this child something, he will 
surely not move from here. Let us give him something.” Now 
they had a cow, so they said: “Let us give him this cow and 
have done with him.” 

Thereupon they showed him that cow and said to him: “Well, 
my boy, we are giving you this cow; take her along with you. 
We cannot keep you as a servant, but we tell you this, every- 
thing is to be found in this cow ; whatever you ask her for, she 
will give you, that is to say, brass plates and cups and lotas 8 , 
taben and khajari, sweets, clothes, rice, salt, oil, spices, in 
short, everything. Again when you have had your food and drink, 
tell her to put it away for you; and she will do so.” 

When they had said this to him, he got up very glad and 
happy and said: “Very well, father, since you are giving me 
this with pleasure 9 , I shall take her.” 

“We give her to you with pleasure,” they both said. 

Thereupon he started driving the cow away. As he was going 
along and it became late in the afternoon, .he felt thirsty and 
hungry, and said: “Wherever shall I find water? I wonder, I 
might try to ask this cow whether she really will give or not." 
He thereupon caught sight of a water-pool ; when he went down 
to that, a woman came there to fetch water. Just at that moment 
the boy said to the cow: “Please, mother 10 ,. give me a plate 
and a cup and some light refreshments.” The woman was looking 
on, all she could, and, in very truth, the cow gave him a plate 
and a cup and some light refreshments; all this she brought out 
of her mouth. When he had eaten, he again said to her: “Please, 
mother, put it away.” And then, in very truth, she swallowed 
the plate and the cup. 

4 — Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. 
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AdQ enkae ngllede khange uni maejiu dQ dafte lokette hare 
phare ora&te senente adren herel noako jotQ kathae lgiadea are 
metadea, Mase uni gai do jaha lekatelan grgyegea. Khange s*ri 
phgrpundikin joraoketfa uni gai grgye lagii Khange uni herel 
hop dg hare phare calaoente uni korae sgn tioKkedea ; adge metadea, 
Dgn b$bu, cun thamakur emokme, jomletamgealan. Ar nui gai dQ 
okatem idiyea? 

Adoe mgnketa, Hana phalna atote. 

ArhOe metadea, Oka khonem aguyede kana? 

Hana phalna ato khon. 

ArhOe kuliyede kana, Henda babum kiriA aguyede kana sg 
orakren gai kangetamae? 

Adoe mgnketa, Orakrenge; gpdsye tahgkana, adon agu ruarede 
kana. 

Ado henda babu, nui gai dom akrinkea ? 

Adoe mgnketa, Ban, nui gai do ghon akrinlea. 

Khange adQ uni hore mgnketa, Henda babu, tehenge nShak 
opak dom tioga se QhQm tioklea? 

Adge mgnketa, Teheh do ohoh tiok dapelea, gapa dg nahak id 
tioggea ayu^ sumunkote dg, ar bankhan mean dQ nShak adiren 
tioga. 

Ado babu, tehen ,do okarem gitida ? 

Adoe mgnketa, Jaharege ayubok, gndegen gitida. 

Adge metadea, Pepa jahan noakore menakkotama? 

Adge mgnketa, Pepa dQ banukkotina. 

Adoe metadea, la babu, tgbg khan dg dela ale thenge tehen 
dg gitid ahgakme; jgm nu hole emama ar nui gai lagit jgm hole 
emama, cedak ente eskargen ngletmeten metam kana. 


11 The Santal way of using tobacco is «,as follows ; a bit of a tobacco leaf and some 
unslaked mussel lime is put in the hollow of the hand and thoroughly mixed 
by grinding the stuff with the thumb or the end of a stick. A small pinch of 
the powder is then thrown into the mouth and chewed, the stuff being ultimately 
spat out. People meeting each other, strangers or not, will stop up and ask 
for tobacco, the one asking being quite prepared to give. It really means an 
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When the woman had seen all this, she drew water, hurried 
back home and told her husband all she had seen, saying to him : 
“This cow we must somehow or other cheat him for.” So they 
concocted some stratagem for doing this, and the man went 
hurriedly and overtook the boy and said to him: “Please, my 
boy, give lime and tobacco 11 and let us taste what you have. 
Where are you taking this cow?” 

“To such and such a village,” the boy replied. 

“From where are you bringing her?” the man again asked him. 

“From such and such a village.” 

“I say, my boy,” the man again asked, “have you bought the 
cow, or is she a cow from your own house?” 

“She is from our house,” the boy replied; “she was there, and 
I am taking her back again.” 

“Look here, my boy, would you be willing to sell this cow?” 

“No,” the boy replied, “I am not selling this cow at all.” 

Then the man said: “Look here, my boy, will you be able to 
reach home to-day now, or will you not?” 

“To-day,” he replied, “I shall not be able to reach home, to- 
morrow I shall arive there at nightfall, or else I shall be home 
the day after to-morrow very early.” 

“Where are you going to pass the night then, my boy?” 

“Wherever I may be at nightfall, there I shall pass the night,” 
he said. 

“Have you relatives or friends of any kind hereabouts?” the 
man asked him. 

“I have no friends,” the boy replied. • 

“I say, my boy,” the man said to him, “in that case, come 
along and pass the night with us. We shall give you food and 
drink, we shall also give you food* for this cow of yours. I say 
this to you, because I see you are alone.” 

invitation to stop and have a talk. If anybody refuses, it means either that the 

person is in a great hurry or that he is unwilling to talk with the other party. 

It is, of course, only men wlto practise this. 
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Adge menketa, Okg ba<Jae, bando ngndgn tahgn, bandg atra 
dhur id sgn n<5gok. 

Adoe metadea, Ancinre <Jerak dg ber tahgnregeko (Jeraka, ar 
ber hasurkate derak dg baft besa. Ar ftglme, am dg g?i menaetama, 
jaha atore ftuhumkatem rakajSlen khan dg kombro hdko mgn 
dareama, ar nui gai he mil! lagate dg tinskem idiyea? Uni he 
thora dg bam jirau ftggea ? Ina dge atift barajona. 

Adg onka adi leka najere udukadea. Ar a<Ji lekae galmaraoade 
khan dg mgne labit’kettaea. Ehane mgnkelSa, Acha grujgkhan delaft 
am orakrege teheft dgft gitid angalenge. 

Adg onkae menket khan dge ayur idikedea a<$ orakte. Adg 
sgtgr torage aimaitet dge men ggtadea, Den hare phare busuji 
agu ggdme, nui gaiye jgma becara, tin khon cgft rgngedtegeye 
laga aguyede kana. 

Khange uni aimai dg busu^e hgbgr ggu gotket'a ; adg unre uni 
kora dg uni jftmijiye ftgl oromkedea, dak ghatre jgl pan id jgm 
jgkhen dg nui maejiugeye tahgkana mgnte. Unre nui dge delli- 
difta, dhorage nui gai dgkin grgft cgn cet cgft. Ona dg mgneregeye 
mgnwana. 

Adg uni herel hgre menketa, Ma babu, ona gorare tglkaeme. 

Adg sari uniak gorareye tglkadete busu^e emadea, dakkoe 
emadea, adg inaktcge ayujiena. Adg kedok gkte hoeyen khan dg, 
kedokko isinketa, adg uni hgre menketa, Nui pera gidra he kedok 
disayepe. Adg noa kathage uni hgr dg phgnteye rgrketa, baftma, 
Usui buru raka£ tgru^ dharna burn- siloda ho? 

Adg aimaitgt dge utar ruar ggtketa, Hoi, hoi! damhft khon 
dumhgte dgft 3rgo akata. 

Adge lo baraket khan, herel hgr dg orakteye bglgyente ad rinide 
metae kana, Alift dg daka emahftme; alin dakalin jojom jokhgnge 


12 The two enigmatic sentences refer in a veiled way to the food. It is ready. 

13 Directly from the cooking pot to the plate or cup. 

14 Before eating water is always given, and they go aside and wash their hands. 
The same is repeated after food, but not so carefully. 
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“Who knows,” the boy replied, “whether I should remain here 
or walk on halfway?” 

“To camp where you are unknown,” the man said, “may do 
whilst the sun is up ; after sunset, it is not safe to camp in that 
way. Remember also, you have a cow. If you, after it has be- 
come dusk, enter a village, they might call you a thief, and how can 
you drive this cow along without stopping ? Ought you not to let 
her rest a little also? Then she will be able to graze a little also.” 

The man tried to persuade him in this way by mentioning 
several things, and when he had mentioned a great many con- 
siderations, he softened him, so he said: “Very well then, come, 
let me pass the night in your house to-night.” 

As he said this, the man led him along to his own house ; when 
they reached there, the man at once spoke to his wife: “Do bring 
some straw quickly, let this cow get something to eat, poor ani- 
mal ; he has been driving her along since who knows when, 
without her getting any food.” 

The woman then brought some straw in her arms, and the boy 
recognized the woman : “It was this same woman who was at the 
watering-place, when I asked the cow for light refreshments. Then 
she saw me; surely, now they will cheat me for this cow, it seems.” 
He said this to himself. 

“Well, my boy,” the man said to him, “tie your, cow in the cow- 
shed.” 

He did so, tied the cow there, gave her straw and gave her 
water, and during this it became evening. When the time for 
supper came, they prepared this; the man said : ( “Remember this 
young visitor also with supper.” Thereupon the man spoke these 
words allegorically: “The leopard that ascended the high moun- 
tain, is he kept a prisoner, the hqge mountain beast?” 

And the woman at once answered: “Yes, yes, from the gorge 
I have brought it down to the foot of the hill 12 .” 

When she had poured out 13 the food, the husband went into 
the house and said to «his wife: “Give us two food; whilst we 
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am dg go rate bglg ggdokte nuiren g$i dg rarakaeme, ar uni g*i 
lekanidge aboren gai ona babertege uni g$iye tgl akade thenge am 
dg hare phare tgl hgfkaeme, ar ngnde o<jok hijukme. 

Adg sari dakae lo ggt'ket'te dake tanatkina are metafkina, Abu- 
kokben, kedokbon jgmlege. 

Adg sari uni herel hgr dg b$ti dake sa£ ggfkefteye mgnkefa, 
Ma babu lan abukoka, kedokbo jgm barawanrege. 

Adge mgnkefa, Ma amge jgmme. 

Adge metadea, Bah babu, ma bana hgpgelan jgma. 

Adg uni korae menkefa, Den gndgkhan id dg ngtgrege aguanpe. 

Adg uni hgre men kef a, Orakregelan jgma. Hf, orak bah tahgn 
khan, niakore h6 jutokgea; adg orak menak tulud ngtere dg cedak? 
Hi, pgr jatem tahgn khan, ngtgregele gmkema, mgnkhan geSt 
kantem oraktele aderefmea. 

Khange onkae metade khan, abukente oraktekin bglgyena. Adg 
dakae em barawafkinte uni aimai dge odokente gneye metade 
lekakefae. Adg dakakin jgmkef khankin o<Jokena, adg abuk barakate 
cun thamakure emadea; benaokeftekin jgm barakefa. Adge metae 
kana, la babu, ma gai dg rara odokete ngtere bare tgletam, rgk 
bgtgiketamako. 

Adg sari rara odokkedete gora duarreye tglkadetaea, ar hut 
iate bae hgl thikledea. Adg giti<5 angayente pian payah jgkhgne 
lagakedea, ado enre he bae hgl oromedea. Adg rgnggdkede khan, 
dak ghat thene idikedeteye kgeye kana, Dgn ayo, thari bati emahme. 
Adg bae emae kana. Adg bar pg dhaoe kgekedere hi bae emade 
khan, dge bujhaukefa, nui gai dge bah kana mgnte, gai dg gpdsgeko 
bodoladina. 


•5 Here not the goblet, but a person called ‘chowkedar’, a kind of village con- 
stable, who is supposed to walk through the village several times each night, 
calling out in a loud voice, as he walks along. The idea is to ascertain whether 
people are at home, and to warn against thieves. There is one chowkedar to 
each village, or if the village is very small, one to two or even three neigh- 
bouring villages. They are paid from certain taxes, and are appointed by the 
local magistrate. Here the chowkedar is brought in to give an official colouring 
to the house-search. Ordinary people have* no right to such extremes. 
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are eating, you go to the cattle-shed and untie his cow; then be 
quick and tie with the same string and where he has tied his 
cow one of ours, looking like that cow, and then come out here.” 

She did so. When she had poured out the food, she brought 
them water and said to them: “Please wash your hands, we 
shall have supper at once.” 

The man then took a bowl with water and said: “Please, my 
friend, let us wash our hands; we shall now have supper before 
anything else.” 

“Please, eat yourself,” the boy said. 

“No, my friend,” the man said, “we shall both of us eat together,” 

“Please then,” the boy said, “bring it to me somewhere here.” 

But the man said: “We shall eat inside. Well, if we had no 
house, it would do also hereabouts; but when we have a house, 
why hereabouts? Yes, if you had been of another race, we should 
have let you have it hereabouts; but as you are the same as 
ourselves, we are taking you into the house.” 

When he had spoken to him thus, they washed 14 and went 
inside, and the woman put food before them, whereupon she went 
out and did as the man had told her. When the two had had 
their meal, they went out and washed their hands,, and he gave 
him lime and tobacco. When he had prepared this, they chewed, 
whereupon he said to the boy: “I say, my friend, untie your cow 
and bring her out and tie her somewhere here ; the others might 
but and gore your one.” 

Then he really did this. He untied her, brought her out, and 
tied her at the entrance to the cow-shed; but as it was dark, he 
did not see the cow properly. He slept till dawn, and at daybreak 
he drove the cow away with him ; still he did not recognize her, 
that it was not his own. When he felt hungry, he took her down 
to a watering-place and asked her: “Please, mother, give me a 
plate and a bowl.” But she did not give him. As she, although 
he asked her two three times, did not give him anything, he 
understood that this one was not his own cow, but that they had 
exchanged cows for him there. 
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Khange uni kora dQ gnde khonge uni gai dge laga ruapkedete, 
Qngye gitidlen ona atotegeye laga agukedete ona atoren hope jar- 
wakefkoa. Ado jarwakateko kulikedea, Cele babu, ce< lagifem 
jarwakeflea ? 

Adg unreye mgnketa, la baba, id do phalna ato khon mi<tan 
gai id agujon kan tahfkana, ado nindayente noa orakred gitid 
kana. Ado daka jomko aderkidida, unrege gai dgko bgdgladida; 
etak gaii idid tgllede then dgko tolkadea. Menkhan idren gaire 
dg mif leka gun menaktaea, thari bati kgele khan dge emadgea. 
Adg nui gai id kgeye kana, adg bae eman kana ; onared batjaekefa, 
nui gai dge bad kantida mgnte. Adg id eskarte kgeyere ma pasgte 
pheprayid, onate adg ape ato hgr dgd rak akawatpea. Adg del 
oromkate gaiye gmkaetid ma. Inage katha dg. 

Khange ato hgr uniko kulikedea, Cele ho phalna, mase laime, 
nui korae laiket, ona katha dg sari se nase kana? 

Khange uni hgr dg pheprae ghg^keta, a<Ji lekae rgr idiketa ; 
mgnkhan ato hgr ona katha dg bako sgn ocoatitaea, metadeako, 
Nui bapuri<$ gidra alom posrayea; ente ale dg atoren hgr kanale, 
nui gaile del oromedetama; nui mae amren kan, gidra pidra jgto 
hgr geko dgl akadetama; anari gai ma judageko nelok. 

Adg uni hgre menketa, Ma gnte idren gai palre dglkope, judi 
anari gaipe damketkoa menkhan, sajaiyinpe. 

Adg sari uniren gai palteko calaoena ; adg bako damledea. Adg 
madjhi hgpe menketa, Judi nuiren gaile damkedea mgnkhan, 
tinakem gmgka? 

Adg uni hgre menketa, Namle khanpe, ggl takad gmgka, ar 
bape damle khan dg, nui gidra tire menae gai id hataoea. 

Adgko mgnketa, Hg, hataoem. 

Adg madjhiye menketa, Do sg ghor tolasitaepe. 

Every Santal house in which the head of the family lives has a bhitar. This- 
is part of the otherwise one-roomed house, in one comer, separated from the rest 
of the room by a low wall, which runs out from the side-wall and some two 
to three meters into the compartment. It is a kind of stall, and is sacred to 
the ancestors. Here food &c., only a very little, is put for the ancestors^ 
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The boy then drove the cow back from there, 'brought her to 
the village where he had slept, and called the people of that 
village together. When they had come together, they asked the 
boy: "Well, young man, for what purpose have you called us 
together?” 

Then he said: “Well, sirs, I was bringing a cow with me from 
such and such a village, and as I was benighted, I passed the 
night here in this house. They took me inside to give me food, 
and just at that moment they exchanged my cow. They tied another 
cow where I had tied mine. Now my cow has a certain quality: 
when I ask her for plates and bowls, she gives me that. But 
when I ask this one, she does not give me anything. Thereby 
I understood that this cow is not mine. If I myself alone ask 
him, perhaps he might be obstinate towards me; therefore I have 
complained to you village people. Let him find out my cow and 
give her to me. That is my case.” 

The village people then asked the man: “Well, so and so, please 
tell, what this boy has now told, is that true or false?” 

Then that man commenced to use falsehood and talked a good 
deal; but the village people would not let his word pass for good 
and said to him: “Don’t treat this poor child in such an over- 
bearing way. We belong to this village, aijd we recognize this 
cow of yours. This one is your cow, that chijdren and grown 
ups, in fact all people have seen. Strange cows look otherwise.” 

“Well then,” the man said, “look over my cows in my herd; 
if you find any strange cow there, punish me.” 

Then they went to the cow-herd of this man and did not find 
a strange one. The village headman then said: “If we should 
find this boy’s cow, how much will you give?” 

“If you find her,” the man rpplied, “I shall give ten rupees, 
and if you don’t find her, I shall take the cow which is in the 
hands of this boy.” 

“Yes,” they said, “take her.” 

The headman then said: “Do, search his house.” 
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Khange sgri Caukidar lagaete orakteko boloyen khan dQ, bhitgrre 
gai dotol akadeko namkedea. Adg uni gidrako metadea, Cele 
babu, nui kantamae? 

Adoe menketa, He, nui kangeae. 

Tgbg ma idiyetam. 

Adoe idikedea, ar uni hgr do ggl takako dandomkedea. 

Ado gng cabayena katha do, in marangea. 


6. Toyo ar raj hopon reah. 

Sedae jugre, kathae, mittan raje tahekana; uni rajren dg mittan 
kora hopon eskargeye tahgkantaea, ardo cele ho bako tahgkantaea. 

Ado tahgn tahgnte, bhai, cekakote con ado uni raj doe rghged- 
ena, ado nunak ate rehggdena, cet bah sg, kge barae lekenae, ar 
uni kora gidra h6 merom gupi leke harayena. 

Ado uni raj do ad hopontef mil! din dge sikhaukedea sgye gal- 
maraoae kana, la babu, amgeh galmaraoam kana, ngkdebon 
rgnged cabayena; sedae do adi barid cij tahgkantabona, ar disom 
h6 tahgkangetabona, gai ka<ja hdko tahdkangea. Adg n5kde cetre 
con cekayente sanam dhgn durib cabayentabona; adg am reah nitok 
dg g<ji bhabnalih a'ikaueta. Sedae dg g<ji barid toa dahelih jgm- 
keta, adg am biflal dg cet hd bah jutauk kana, onate adi bhabnalih 
aikaueta. Adg babu, am ih lai otoam kana, noa dhartire dg gdi 
bgfid raj menakkoa, raj cetan raj menakkoa. Nitok dg ih h§h 
haramena ar ehgam h6e budhiyena; alih dg pasg oka hilok cglih 
gujuk. Am dg h&prak raj then bare hapen hirlajonme alin bah 
hilok dg. 

Adg orakre cet upai h6 bako aikaulette uni kopa gidra dg 
mittah raj thenkin gutikadea;' ado uni gidra dg mgrgm gupiko 


No stranger is permitted inside this stall. A married daughter of the house, who 
in her girl days might go in there, is frequentty not permitted inside. She now 
belongs to another family and might cause religious pollution. 
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Then they together with the village watchman 15 entered the 
house and found the cow tied in the bhitar I6 , the inner apart- 
ment reserved for the ancestors. They asked the boy: “Well, 
young man, how is it, is this your cow?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “it is this one.” 

“Well then, take your cow with you.” 

So he went away with his cow, and they fined that man ten 
rupees. 

So there this story is at an end. It is thus much. 

6. THE JACKAL AND THE PRINCE. 

Once upon a time in the old days, people tell, there was a 
king, and this king had a son, an only one, and besides him he 
had no children. 

Well, my dear fellow, as time passed, this king somehow or 
other became poor, he grew so poor, you can scarcely believe it, 
he became such as to go round and beg, and his son grew up 
to be fit to be a goat-herd. 

One day the king gave his son some advice, that is, he talked 
to him: “Listen, my son, I am speaking to you;, you see, we 
have grown poor. Formerly we had any amount of property ; we 
had a kingdom 1 , we had also cows and buffaloes. J3ut now, however 
it has come to pass, all our wealth and goods have come to an 
end, and we are much concerned about you. Formerly we were 
having any amount of milk and curds ; but in your time nothing 
at all comes into our hands; and we are feeling very dejected. 
Now, my son, I tell you this, before I leave you: in this world 
there is a tremendous number of kings, there are kings upon kings. 
Now I have become an old man, and your mother also is an old 
woman; we shall likely die some day, sooner or later. The day 
when we are no more, seek protection with some big king. 

As they did not see any means of help at home, they let 
their, boy take service with a king 2 , where they set him to herd 
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dhurgukedea, adQ uni gidr$ dQ gndegeye tahfyena. Ado jgm du, 
kicrid, jgtggeko emaea, ar bochor puraukate do bar taka dorma- 
hako emaea; nonkate uni gidrg doe gsulok kan tahgkana. 

Ado tahgn tahente, kathae, uni gidraren apattef doe ggdena. 
Khange uni engat budhi dg a<Ji boride rak baraea. Adg uni gidrg 
korae menketa, la raj, Jjpune godena, 941 uni reafc id kaj kgrgm 
lagit’ rinte thora thuri taka emanme. 

Adg uni raje mgnketa, Em mad emamge, adg cekatem ha- 
laetida? 

Adg uni korae menket’a, Ona taka aurin halaetam dhabid am 
bars khataoidme. 

Adg raj hb, kathae, uniak rgre adjomkettaea, adg mOrfs takae 
emadea. Adg uni gidrgi mgnketa, Noate dg oka h <5 ghg hoelena, 
arhb mdrb taka emadme, ar badkhan mbre taka reak caole bare 
emadme. 

Adg sari mbrf taka reak caolegeye emadea. Adg onako idikate 
perae nbotaketkoa, adg pera jarwakateko kaj koromketa. Adg 
jgm du barakate onko pera dge bida gotkatkoa. Adg arhb uni 
kora dg uni kisar thengeye calaoena. 

Arhb dapor akat ina mgrb turui mSha taygm khange uni en- 
gatt§< hbe ggdena. Adg arho ona katha uni adren kisfire laiadea, 
are metadea, D§n ai'hb rinte taka emadme. 

Adg uni kis|re menketa, E ya, rinte a<jim tenok kana; n§ bar 
takad emam kana; ma niate bare kajkakme. 

Adg uni korae mgnketa, Bana, raj, tinakre hbd jfihSnre h§, 
pahil unak bar§ emadme; bad hala dareaktam khan, jivet bhor 
am thenged tahenn, enre hbm emadgea. 


1 See p. 33, note 3. The Santali text has ‘land’, here meaning something belonging 
to a king or landlord. 

2 See the same note p. 33. 

„ 1 2 3 Servants wages have been: food and clothes (two sets) and one rupee per year. 
Now-a-days they are raised to something more, four or five rupees, or other 
arrangements are made. „ 
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goats, and the boy stayed on there. They gave him his food and 
drink and clothes, in fact everything, and when a year was past, 
they gave him two rupees in wages 3 . In this way this child 
was maintaining himself. 

In the course of time the father of the boy died, and his old 
mother was crying very much. The boy then said: “I say, king, 
my father has died; as I have much to perform on his behalf 4 , 
please lend me a few rupees.” 

“I will certainly give you,” the king replied; “but how are you 
going to pay me back?” 

“Keep me in your service,” the boy said, “until I pay you the 
money back.” 

The king listened to him and gave him five rupees; but the 
boy said: “With this nothing can be done; give me five rupees 
more, or else give me five rupees worth of rice.” 

So he gave him five rupees worth of rice; and, taking it all 
with him, the boy went and invited his friends and relatives, 
and when these had come together, he performed the usual cere- 
monies. When the friends had feasted, he bade farewell to them, 
and again returned to his employer. 

Then, what a pity it was, som five or six days afterwards his 
mother also died. He again told his employer this, and said to 
him: “Please, lend me some rupees more.” 

His employer said: “Well, my lad, you are much burdened 
by debt; look, I am giving you two rupees; do what you have 
to do with this.” 

„No, king,” the boy replied, “however muph it may be and 
whatever may happen to me, please give me as much as the 
first time. If I cannot repay you, I shall stay with you my 
whole life; still you must give uje.” 

4 The Santals have also a number of ceremonies to perform in connexion with 
death, the last among these being what is called bhapgan, performed after 
some of the bonos of the cremated body have been thrown into the Damuda 
river. • 
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Adg bhjji, a<jiye nghdren khane emadea; adg jgtgre kupi takae 
hisabadea are gl dghgkata. Adg ona taygm uni rajren hgpgntgtko 
anjgmket’a, nui mgrgm gupi kora isi taka rine emadea mgnte. 
Khange apattgtiko ruhet barakedea. Adg uni apattigtie mgnketa, 
Acha cekaeam adon emade khan? 

Ar uni rajren dg eae go tan kora hgpgnko tahfkantaea, adg 
onkoge onka dgko metae kana. Arko mgneta, Cef Aglte un?k 
taka dgm emadea? Uni dg cefte ona taka dge halaea? Uni dg 
abo thene lade akana, arhO rinem emae kana? Adg raj dg ina 
kathage arhde meneta, Acha nit dg idi ocoae ma; hapen jaha 
hiloke halaea. 

Adg sari uni kora dge idikette engat reake kaj koromketa. 
Arho ruarkate uni kora dg uni kis&r thengeye tahfyena. 

Adg tahgn tahgnte uni kora dg onko raj hgpgn kora dingeko 
arisea, ona taka reakgeko dhirauea. Khange uni kora gidrai dg 
gng {apate metade tahgkan, ona kathae disaketa, banma, Noa 
dhartire dg a<ji utar raj menakkoa, raj cetan rajge menakkoa. 
Nonka khijlaute dg noko then dg ghgn tah| darelena. Okge tora 
nQnde khon don dara. 

Adg onka mgnkate uni kora dg gnde khone darketa, adge 
menketa, JSMrege dharti mgtgren maran raj in namkoa, onko 
thengen tahena. Adg onkae hudis idiyeta are calao idik kana. 

Adg calak calgkte, kathae, raj bariatkoe namketkoa, bahuko 
idiyede kan. Adge kuliketkoa, Henda ho, okaren bariatko kanape? 

Adgko laiadea, banma, Phalnaren raj kanae; bahu agule sgn- 
lena ; • hgpgntet kora l^git bahule aguyede kana, ar hanian haram 
raj dg lahareko gok akadea khurkhurire. 

5 Marriages are as grand as possible, and a large body of men start from the 
bridegroom’s house to attend the marriage ceremony and bring the bride back. 
These here are on their way back and are evidently Hindus. 

6 See p. 32, note 1. There are several shapes, the one here referred to is called 
k h u r k li u r i ■ These have a bottom hanging from a long pole, which is curved 
like a dromedary’s back, with a cloth-covering hanging down over the litter on 
both sides from the pole. 
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As he implored him very much, he let him have it; he made 
an account with him for altogether twenty rupees, and wrote it 
down. Shortly afterwards the king’s sons heard that their father 
had lent twenty rupees to this goat-herd boy, and scolded him 
on that account. The father only said: “Well, what will you do, 
since I gave it to him?” 

This king had seven sons, and it was they who spoke thus. 
They said: “What did you see that you gave him so many 
rupees? What has he to enable him to repay the money? He 
has been thrown upon us, a burden; on the top of that, you are 
lending him money?” The king again replied in the same way: 
“Well, let him have it now; some day in future he will pay 
it back.” 

The boy went away with the money and performed the proper 
ceremonies for his mother, and having come back again, he stayed 
on with his employer. 

As the days passed, those princes worried the boy every day 
and used threats towards him in connexion with this money. 
Then the boy remembered the words his father had spoken to 
him, namely: “In this world there is a tremendous number of 
kings; there are kings upon kings. When they are tormenting 
me in this way, I shall certainly not be able to stay. I shall 
ran away from here this instant.” 

With this in his mind, the boy ran away from there. “Some- 
where I shall find the biggest kings on earth and shall stay with 
them;” saying this to himself, he went along. 

As he was walking along, he met with a royal bridal proces- 
sion 5 ; they were carrying the bride along. “1 say,” , he spoke 
to them, “wherefrom are you with this bride?” 

“She belongs to such and such a king,” they told him; “we 
went to bring the bride; we are bringning a bride for his son. 
Look there in the distance in front of us they are carrying the 
old king in a litter 6 .” 
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Ado uni kora doe mgnketa, Okoe tora id h5 nui rajgeA paAja 
idiyea, pasete nui kange maran raj do. Adg ouka hudiskate uni 
kopa dg uni raj tayom taygmtegeye paAja idiyetkoa. 

AdQ un jgkhgnge, kathae, enga toyo dg onko lahareye Air 
pargm ggtfena. Adg khange uni haram raj dg khurkhuri khon 
odokkate uni enga toyogeye salamadea. Adg uni kora dg onae 
Aglkede khane menketa, Nui toyogeye marana; judi nui raj 
marane tahen khan, uni toyo dg ghge salamlea. Adg onka bujh$u 
barakate uni kora dg raj bariatko bagikate uni toyogeye paA- 
jakedea; jaha senge uni toyoe calak, gntgge uni kora hde calak 
kana, uni toyogeye paAja baraye kana. 

Ar sg uni toyo dge hgpgn akat'kote hgpgn lagit jomak sendrae 
sgnlena. Adg uni korae paAja barayedete okare h6 bae at dapeata. 
Uni toyo dg mgrgmko sg jahanko uni kora bgtgrte bae at dareata. 
Adge arisen khan, danderteye ruar calaoena. Khange hgpgnko 
dg kgygn mgygnko rak daramadea. Adg uni eAga toyo dg haram- 
tgfe laiae kana, baAma, TeheA dg mittan manwa gota tan<jiye 
paAja barayediAa; jaha sengeA calak, gntggeye paAjayediA kana. 
Onate teheA dg okare ho baA at dareata, gkgngeA ruar hedena. 
IAgeye khudau baraA lekaA aikaukette baA ggdletkoa, ar uni 
manwa dg ngn<jg habide paAja agukidiAa. 

Adg uni toyoe mgnket’a, Adg oka sgn uni manwa dge 

calaoena? 

Adge mgnket’a, HgntgregeA Agl otokadea, adge oka sgnen cgA. 
Adg uni 9 n<ji$i menket'a, Do sg Agllem, bhalae oka sgnena. 
Adg s&ri o<jok Adkkateye Aelkede dg, dander duarreye japak akan. 
Adg pac ruarkateye metadea, Ngn<jege duar thene japak akana. 
Ar uni kora dg japakkate gntg ngteye benggt barayeta. Adg ona 
dander sgne bgnggtket dg mittan gaiye Agl Aamkedea; adg rgr 
dg cef h6 bae rgp bapayeta, gkgne thir akangea. 

7 See p. 33, note 2. 

8 The word used by the jackal, manwa, means man, one of the human species, 

as different from an animal. . 
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The boy then said: “Well then, I also shall now this instant 
follow this king; perhaps he is the big king.” Thinking this, the 
boy followed after the king’s procession. 

Just then, people tell, a she-jackal ran across the road 7 in front 
of them, and the old king got out of the litter and saluted the she- 
jackal. When the boy saw him do so, he said: “This jackal is 
the bigger one; if the king were the bigger one, he would surely 
not have saluted the jackal.” Having reached this conclusion, 
the boy left the royal bridal procession and followed after the 
jackal. Wherever the jackal went, there also the boy went, he was 
constantly tracking the jackal. 

Now this jackal had got young ones and had been out to 
hunt for food for them, and as the boy was following her, she 
could nowhere get a chance to catch anything. Out of fear of 
the boy, she was unable to find an opportunity to take a goat 
or anything else. As she got disgusted at this, she returned to 
her cave, and her young ones met her whining and whimpering. 
The she-jackal then spoke a to her husband and said: “To-day a 
man 8 has been following me everywhere. In whatever direction 
I went, there he followed me. Therefore I have not been able 
to get a chance anywhere to-day ; I have come back empty-handed. 
I felt as if he were pursuing me; therefore. I did not kill any- 
thing, and this man has followed me right up here.” 

“And where has the man gone now?” the he-jackal asked. 

“I last saw him over there,” she replied. “Who knows where 
he has gone?” 

“Do,” the he-jackal said, “do look out and see where he has 
gone.” 

She consequently peeped out a little, and there he was, leaning 
against the side of the entrance, to the cave. Drawing herself 
back she said : “He is here, leaning against the side of the 
entrance.” The boy standing there leaning in this way, looked 
hither and tither. As he looked towards the cave, he saw a cow ; 
but he did not say a single word, he remained silent. 

M 

5 — Inst. f. saml. kulturf arskning. 
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AdQ uni 99419 toyoe meneta, Do sg kuliyem, bhala uni manwa 
dg cetie 6 am kana. 

Adg uni enga doe meneta, Do am bare kuliyem. Ado onka 
bana hQrkin apaj kana. 

AdQ uni 9ndi9 dge menket'a, Amge enan khone padja bapayet- 
mea, am bare kuliyem. 

AdQ onka uni 9ndiai metade khan dge oglokenteye metae kana, 
Henda manwa, cet ngpde dom ham kana? 

Adg uni korae mgnketa, Aben thenge hirkijon id dQn hgd akana. 
Ado uni enga do boloyente an<Jiai laiadea, banma, Uni do alan 
thenge hirl9jone hg <5 akana. 

Adg onkae l9iade khan, kathae, bana hQrkin odokena, adokin 
metae kana, Alin dolin toyo j9t kana ar am dom manwa kana; 
9M then do cekatem hirl9 dareaka? Am l9git join do cekatelin 
kul9u darekema? Do calakme. Ar 9M then do k9mi ho b9nuk- 
talina, ceflin k9mi ocomea? 

Adg uniye menketa, Ohogen sgnlena; aben jahanakgeben k9mi 
ocon, onagen k9mia. Id do aben then askated he <5 akana; nit do 
QhQged senlena. 

Ado onka 9<Ji jide rorket khan, unkin toyo dQ mSya lagaokef- 
kina, ado 9km akinkin galmaraoket'a, banma, Nui manwa do 
alan then 9<Ji askateye he <5 akana; jahanak balan bhorae khan 
dQ, nonde khon*Qhogeye sgnlena. Ma nui g9igelan gm daporaea. 

AdQ S9ri uni g9ikin emadea arkin metadea, Ado manwa, 9lid 
then bhorsa mgntem hgden khan do, acha gndekhan amak p9ti9u 
lekalid emam kana. Nukui miftan gaiye tahgkantalida; adg uni 
g9ige amlid emam kana, ar nui g9i khonge amak dg sanamak 
hoyoktama. Jahanakge am j9ruram, ona dg nui g9i ayo mgn- 
kate koeyeme, onako joto nui g9i khonem dama. Ar jahanakgem 

t 

9 The Santal word h i r 1 a means refuge and protection, the protecting party standing 
between the other and all difficulties. The person seeking hirla acknowledges the 
protector as the one with whom ho will deal in his relations to others. A servant 
is in his master’s hirla, a wife is in the hirla of her husband, children in that, 
of their father and so on. * 
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“Do,” the he-jackal said, “do ask him, what can this man 
possibly want?” 

“You ask him, please,” the she-jackal said. In this way they 
were urging each other. 

Then the he-jackal said : “It is you he has been following the 
whole time. You ask him.” 

As the he-jackal said this, she went out and asked him : “Look 
here, man, what do you want here?” 

“I have come to seek protection 9 with you,” the boy said. 

The she-jackal then entered the cave and spoke to her hus- 
band: “He has come to seek protection with us.” 

As he spoke in this way, they both went out and said to the 
boy: “We are of the jackal race and you are a man; how could 
you possibly find protection with us? How should we be able 
to provide you with food? Please, go away. There is no work 
for you with us; what could we let you do?” 

“I am not going away,” he replied. “Whatever you give me to 
do, that I shall do. I have come to you with great expectations; 
I am certainly not going away now.” 

As he spoke so persistingly, the two jackals felt compassion 
for him, and had some talk together, saying: “This man has 
come to us with great expectations ; if we do not give him some 
kind of blessing, he will surely not go away from here. Let us 
give him this cow and have done with him.” 

Then, in very truth, they gave him the cow and said to him: 
„Well, man, as you came to us with expectations in your heart, 
we are giving you something according to your.faith. Look here, 
we have a cow, and we are giving you this. From this cow you 
may get everything; whatever you need, ask this cow for that, 
calling her mother 10 , and you wi'J get it all from her. But what- 
ever you ask her for, don’t do it in the presence of people; 
otherwise they will rob you. When you ask her for anything, 


10 See p. 48, note 10. 
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kgeye, ona do hgrko samanre dQ alom kgeyea, bankhanko redmea. 
Am dgm kgeye khan, eskarre kgeyeme, av j ahaeko bulaumere h0, 
am dg alogem emakoa. 

Adg uni korae menket'a, Acha, adg niatge bhgrben emadin 
khan, u<Ji maha bhag, ma sarhaokokben, ar Cando aben h8e 
bhgraben ma! 

Adg katliae, uni kora dg gaiye tiakkedea, adg orak sene ruar 
kana. Adg calak calakte miftan bajar atoe Aamkefa, adg ona 
bajar 'pargmkate arhg mit'tan bajare [namkefa ; adge menketa, 
Akhir in calakgea, neterege um barakate jgl pankon jgm bara- 
wanrege. Adg mittah pukhriye namket’a, adge menkeHa, Nia pu- 
khrirege um barakaten jgm barawanrege. Adg ona pukhriregeye 
um barayena. 

Adg ona pukhrirege pharak senre mittan maejiu dg kicride 
sgkbgf kan tahekana. Adg uni kora dge meneta, Nui aimai dg 
ghg janide pghgmina. Adg kathae, onka menkate uni kora dg 
um raka^kate gai then senkateye metae kana, De ayo, palat 
emanme. Adg kathae, kicride ulawadea, adge (jenga barayena, 
adg khub maran bhgdro hgr lekae helena. Adg onakate thari 
batiyc koekedea, ladg ina hoe emadea; arh5 pith? tabenkoe koe- 
kedea, adg ona lioe ulawadea. Adge jgm baraket' khane metadea, 
E ayo, ma noa thari batiko dg baekakme. Adg kathae, onako dg 
arh5 uni gaigeye utketa. 

Ar uni aiumi dg tan man onakoe nehel kana, adg hare phare 
sen ggtente uni aimai dg ad hereltette laiadea baiima, Mittan 
biraha hgrren gaiyin helkedea, onkan gai dg tis h8 bah nel akat'koa. 

Chando is the Santal name for the sun and also for the moon, in the last case 
generally, or, if necessary, with A i n d a , i. e. ‘night’ put before. In the course 
of time, but so far as it is possible to ascertain now, not very long ago, the 
Supreme Being, called !fhakur by the old gurus, has been to a certain 
extent identified with the sun. Chando here means the Supreme Being. It might 
bo noted that some missionaries for some time used Chando as their name in 
Santali for the Christian God. This shows how Santals may be understood to 
use the word. 
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do it privately, and if people try to persuade you, you must not 
on any account give them anything.” 

“Very well”, the boy said, “since you have given me this 
blessing, it is an exceedingly great luck for me; may praise be 
yours, and may Chando 11 also bless you two.” 

Thereupon the boy led the cow away and started for his home. 
As he walked along, he came to a bazar town 12 , and having 
passed through this he came to another bazar; then he said: 
“Afterwards I shall go further; let me first have a bath and get 
some refreshments somewhere here.” So he found a tank 13 and 
said: “Here in this tank I shall take a bath and afterwards take 
some food.” Thereupon he bathed in the tank. 

Now a woman was washing clothes in the same tank some 
distance off, and the boy said to himself: “This woman will 
likely not be able to see me clearly.” So, having come up from 
his bath, he went to the cow and spoke to her: “Please, mother, 
give me a change of clothes.” She brought clothes out for him. 
He put the loin-cloth on, and now he looked like a very fine 
gentleman. Thereupon he asked the cow for brass plates and 
cups, and she gave him that also. Then he asked her for cakes 
and taben 14 , and this also she brought forth for him. When he 
had had his food, he said to her: “Please, mother, put these 
plates and cups away.” And the cow, people, tell, swallowed 
those again. 

The woman was looking at as much as she could, and hurrying 
away, she went to her husband and told him, saying: “I have 
seen a cow belonging to a stranger; cows like her I have never 
in my life seen. The man bathed in the tank; ’then he asked the 


12 People live in villages; when these ate large, with shops and the like, they 
become bazars or towns. The name presupposes that it is not a Santal village 
but a Hindu or other town. 

13 See p. 34, note 5. 

14 See p. 4, note 5. * 
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Uni hor dg pukhrireye umena, ado uni gaige palate kQekedea, 
arhQ than batiye koekedea, ona h5e emadea; arhO pitha tabene 
kpekedea, ina hde emadea. Arh6e metadea, Ma baekam; adQ arhO 
uni gaige ona doe ut’keta. Adon metam kana, ma nui geti dQ 
jaha lekatelan grgyea. 

Adg uni herel hQr dQ bae patiauk kan tahekana, mgnkhan uni 
aimai do adiye jidket'a. Khange ado uni herele menketa, Acha, 
bhalan bidaulege, ado ende anan id patiauka, ar bankhan ohoged 
patiaulena. 

Ado uni hQrkin hoho agukedea, adokin metae kana, I? ho pera, 
oka tern calaka? Tehen do nonde ale thenge gitidme; gapa do adire 
beret'katem calaka. Am jQm dui lagit do alele emama, ar nui gsu 
jom lagit ghas hole emama. 

Ado uniye menefa, Bana, id do bad gitida am then do. 

Ado banar haram bu^hite adikin jidketa, ado akin oraktekin 
idikedea, ar mittan mela orak gitid lagitkin arakadea. Ado jom 
nu reanko kuli barakedea, adoe menketa, Bad jorna, nitged jom 
bara akata. Ar se uni kora doe mgnefa, Sanam hor id japit 
ocoakoa, ado unre nahak jom lagit do nui gaigen koeyea. AdQ 
onka menkate onko then daka jom do bae rebenlena. 

Khange unkin ona orakren haram bu<jhi do nonka menkate 
kaphariaukin eho^ket'a: uni herele menketa, Bhala gre grglad 
kaphariaua, ado. nahak id do usat id o(jok calaka, adQ jaha sgnred 
tarakkoka; adg bhalad dglea cet'koe koeyea, ado sari kana mgn- 
khan dolan grgyea. 

AdQ onka galmaraokate akin haram butjhi kaphariaukin ghQ^- 
keta, ado adi barid cetko con utka patkakin kaphariauena. AdQ 
khange uni herel hgr doe usat gotena ; adge mgn otokak kana, Ma 
ape barg tahgkokpe, id dQ bad tahgna ape then do. AdQ onka 
mgnkate uni hor dQe o<jok calaoena. AdQ arhO oka sgnte cgd 
ruar hgdkate uni hop dQ uni kopae dera akan tahgkan orak cgtre 

15 The thing meant is a contrivance to be used with bullock-carts. It is a wooden 
frame with four uprights, the ‘walls’ being made from some kind of rough 
rope or twigs or the like. » 
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cow for a change of clothes; brass plates and cups he also asked 
her for. That she also gave him. Again he asked her for cakes 
and taben; this she also gave him. Again he said to her: Please, 
put it away, and then the cow swallowed the things. I tell you 
this, somehow or other we must cheat him for this cow.” 

The man, her husband, did not believe this story; but as the 
woman persisted, her husband said: “All right, I shall put it to 
the test; then only I shall believe this; otherwise I shall certainly 
not believe it.” 

They thereupon called the man and said to him: “I say, my 
friend, where are you going? Stay the night here with us to-day; 
then you may get up and go away to-morrow, early in the 
morning. We shall give you food and drink, and we shall also 
give you straw for your cow.” 

“No,” he replied, “I shall not stay the night with you.” 

But both husband and wife were very persistent, and finally 
took him to their home and let him have an empty house to 
sleep in. They asked him about food; but he said: “I shall not 
have any food, I have just had.” The boy was thinking: “I shall 
let all people go to sleep; then I shall presently ask this cow 
for something to eat.” Having this in his mind, he was unwilling 
to take food with these people. 

Then the husband and wife living in that hoi\se commenced to 
quarrel in the following way: the husband said: “I say, let us 
pretend to quarrel; so I shall go out sulky and lie in wait some- 
where; then I shall see what he asks her for, and if it is true, 
we shall cheat him for that cow.” 

Having talked together in this way, husband and wife com- 
menced to quarrel; they quarrelled something awful, raking up 
old and forgotten matters. The husband then suddenly commenced 
to sulk and said: “Well, you stay on, I am not going to stay 
with you.” Saying this, he went out. Some time afterwards, the 
man returned by another way — now there was under the roof 
in the house where the, boy was staying a manuring basket 15 — 
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mit'tan guild caklaoak duli tahfkana. Adg oka sgnte cge dedente 
ona duli cetanreye gitid akana; uni kora h<5 bae disa raka£- 
ledea. 

Ado khange mit ghari tayom khan uni aimai dge nam barayedea, 
ado uni kora thene calaoena; adoe metae kana, Henda babu, pass 
ngn<je am thene hed akan? 

Ado uni korae menketa, Okorid? Nonde dg bae hed akana. Adg 
uni korae menketa, Ceka baralenaben? 

Adg uniye menketa, Cetko cglin joro barawana. Adg nelme se, 
okate cge o<Jok calaoen; in don meneta, pase ngnde am thene 
hed akan. 

Adg uni korae menketa, Bah, ngnije dg bae hed akana; hedlen 
khan dgn laikema. Adg enka menkate uni maejiu h6e 
ruarena. 

Adg khange uni kora dge gitidena. Adg sad sud sanam hgrko 
thir cabayene atkarketko khan dge menketa, Nit dg sanam hgrko 
japitketa, ghg janidko disana, jomak ih kgeanrege. Adg sari onka 
menkate uni kora dg gai then jgmake khojkedea, ar emadete jgm 
Au barakate arhoe bae ocokedea, are gitidenteye japitketa. 

Ar uni tarak hgr dg onako tan mane helkede khane menketa, 
Bana, oka kathae laiadin, ona dg sari kangea. Nui gai dg phgr 
phundikatelin hataoetaegea. Adg khub japit akate aikaukede khane 
Srgoyente uni gai doe rara idikedetaea, ar uni gai muthan lekanidge 
adren gai agukate uniye tgllede thene tglkadea, ar uniren gai dg 
adren gai thene ader mitkadea. 

Adg dosar hilok angayen khan, uni kopa dge beretena, adg 
gaiye rarakedeteye tiage kana. Adg kathae, uni gai dg bae calak 
kana. Adg uni korae menketa, la ho pera hgr, gai dgpe bgdg- 
ladina; nui gai dge bah kana ihren dg. 

Adgko metae kana, Bah, uni gai kantamgeae. En<jgge holam 
tglledea, ar amge teheh ho rarakatem tiak odokkedea. Cedak 
onka dgm pharebetlea? Ma bhala noko ato hgr kulikom, nenkan 


16 See p. 46, note 7. 
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and having mounted up there somehow, he was lying on the top of 
that basket. The boy was not aware of his mounting up there. 

A short while afterwards the woman came looking for her 
husband; she came to the boy and said to him: “I say, my lad, 
perhaps he 16 has come here to you?” 

“Why, no,” the boy replied, “he has not come here. What 
happened to you two?” he asked. 

“Oh,” the woman said, “we had some disagreement. Then, 
you see, he went out somewhere; I am wondering, perhaps he 
has come here.” 

“No,” the boy replied, “he has not come here; if he had come, 
I should tell you.” After this had been said, the woman went 
back again. 

Thereupon the boy lay down ; when he felt that all were resting 
and all was quiet as the grave, he said: “Now all people have 
gone to sleep; no one will be likely to be aware of what I do; 
let me ask for food.” Saying this the boy asked the cow for 
food, and when she had given him and he had eaten, he let her 
put all away, whereupon he lay down and slept. 

When the man who was lying in wait had been looking all 
he could at this, he said: “No, what she told me, that is the 
truth. We shall get possession of this cow by some stratagem 
or other.” When he understood that the boy was t soundly asleep, 
he came down, unbound the cow and took her away; thereupon 
he brought one of his own cows, looking just like the other 
cow, and tied her where the boy had tied his, and so he took 
the boy’s cow in among his own cows. 

When it dawned next morning, the hoy got up, unbound the 
cow and commenced to lead her along; but the cow would not 
go. The boy then said: “Look here, my friend, you have changed 
cows with me. This cow is not mine.” 

“No,” they answered him, “the cow is yours. You tied her 
there yesterday, and you have also yourself unbound her and 
led her out to-day. W,hy are you making such false charges 
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gaige holako nel agu akatmea. AdQ cekatem mgnefa, nui g$i doe 
ban kantina mente? 

AdQ uni korae mgnkefa, Iftren gai do tiak hewa gai kanae; 
nun din ih do gotah tiak barayede kana, ar nui gai dg tiakte 
bae calak kana; are ban kantiAa nui gai dg, ohon idilea. 

AdQko menketla, Bam idiye khanle cekamea? 

Adg uni korae menketa, Acha, noa reanbon bicarlege. 

Adgko menketa, Acha, do agukom. 

Ado ona atoren mostajir ar atoren hore riau aguket’koa. Adg 
uni hor do tinre con uni mostajir ar ato hgr dge ran gotketkoa ; 
uni mostajir hgr mit sae takae ggkadea ar onko ato hQr mi< 
saeye gokatkoa, are metatkoa sanam hgr, In sen bare rorpe ar 
iniye tgl akade gai bare (jigriaepe. 

Adg onko dgs jona h5 uniak takako jgmkettae khan, uni s§n 
lekageko rgrketa, ar uniye bodgl akawade gaigeko (jigriadea. Ado 
uni korae menketa, la baba m6r6 hor, noa bicarre dg baft khusi- 
lena; hape, uni okoe hgr then gaiyih ham akade, uni hgr in 
agulege; ado okgetak gaiye em akawadin, unigeye badaea. Nui 
gaigeye metan khan do, nuigeh idiyea; ado hape, uni hgr iA 
agulege. 

Adgko mctadea, Acha, do aguyem. 

Adge metatkoa, Ma en^ekhan gai do ape jimagen bagiae kana. 

AdQko metacjea, Acha, do calakme, gai do ohge cekaktama. 

Adg khangeye calaoena, ar unkin toyo dg, kathae, cekakote cokin 
badae gotketa, uni gai dge gre ocoyena mgnte. Adg uni korae 
sen tiokket'kin khangekin kuli got'kedea, Cele ya manwa, g?i dg 
gn kathaeyem grg ocoyena? 


17 & 18 i n ihe first instance the village authorities are appealed to. Also Hindu 
villages have a kind of headman or leading man. 

1 9 Now-a-days the Five are frequently* called the Ten, (dgs, the ten persons) always 
using the Bengali word. When speaking of the Five, both Santali — so most 
commonly — and Bengali are used; but if the Santali word for ‘ten* is used, 
it does not mean anything else than the number. 
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against us? Well, ask the people of this village whether they 
have seen such a cow of yours yesterday. How can you then 
say that this cow is not your cow?” y 

“My cow,” the boy said, “is a cow adcustomed to be led; so 
long a time I have been leading my cow "every where ; but this 
cow will not be led. She is not my cow this one; I am not 
taking her away.” 

“If you don’t take her away, what can we do with you?” 
they said. 

“Very well,” the boy replied, “we shall first let people judge 
in this matter.” 

“All right,” they said, “do bring judges.” 

The boy then called the headman of the village , 17 and the 
village people 18 . The other man in the meantime had found an 
opportunity of bribing the headman and the village people. He 
promised the headman one hundred rupees, and the village people 
one hundred, and said to them: “Speak on my side and decree 
him the cow he has tied there.” 

As the Ten 19 had taken his money, they spoke on his side, 
and decreed the exchanged cow to belong to the boy. The boy then 
said: “Well, respected Five, I am not satisfied with- this judge- 
ment; please wait, let me first bring the person from whom I 
have got the cow. He knows which cow he has given me. If 
he tells me it is this cow, I shall take her away. Wait then, let 
me bring that person first.” 

“Very well,” they said, “bring him.” 

“Then I leave this cow in your charge,” he said to them. 

“All right,” they replied, “do go; nothing shall happen to 
your cow.” 

The boy then went. Now the two jackals somehow or other 
had got to know that he had been cheated out of the cow, and 
when the boy reached them, they at once asked him: “Well, you 
man, they tell you have been cheated out of the cow?” 
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Adge menketa, Hf baba, sarigen grg ocoyena. 

Adgkin metadea, Tobg cel! lagifem hg<5 akana? 

Adoe mgnketa, Aben ikdigen hg<5 akana; delabon bicara. 

Ado unkinkin mgnket'a, Onden ato hgr ar man j hi dg bam 
sajSletkoa? 

Adoe mgnketa, Sa^ jarwalet’kogean, mgnkhan uni sgn lekage 
sanam hgrko rorkette in do bah khusilena, ado onaten hg<$ aka- 
walibena. Ado delabon bicarkate gai delaoahben. 

Adokin mgnket'a, Acha, delabon. 

Adgko calaoena; ado sgnkate gkkalte uni mostajir manjhiko 
sa^kedea, adoko metadea, banma, Noa ato re aleren gai bodolte 
dosra gaiko em akawaflea. Ma ado ato hor jarwakate uni hor sa^a- 
leme, adobon galmaraoa, ar bankhan am upartele lalisa. 

Ado khange uni manjhiyc lolo got'ente godete kolkedea ato 
hor lailai, ar uni kombro hor hbko laiadea. Khange ado mittan 
hesak butareko jarwayena. Ado onko toyoteko hoko calaoena, 
ado satrangi bichanakin atet'ket'a unkin toyo do, ado onare duru£- 
kate pankin jojom kana. Ado sanam horko thir bara akana, okoe 
h6 ce< ho bako roret’a. 

Adg uni toyo andiai mgneta, Okoe ghus jomkateye bicara, tobg 
uniren bos. do eae pusti dhabid idko jomtaea noa purire ho ar 
hana purire hd. Ar judi ona ghusak mdre hor samanre khulau- 
kateye lai sodgrketa mgnkhan, tobg ona bidhi dQ bah lagaoaea. 
Nonka leka mare hapramkoko ror akata. Ar jahaeak jinis haun- 
dikate jahaeye hataoa, uni dg ngrgk khndreye dubauka. Noa 
liOko rgr akata. Adg bhala aboge morg hgr, noa katha dariap 


20 The jackal is acting in proper pleader style. 

21 See p. 20, note 2. 

22 Ficus religiosa, L. 

23 For important people a fine cloth i& spread to sit on. What is here mentioned, 
is a kind of rug with stripes of different colours. It is scarcely ever found 
with the Santals, but used by the better class of Hindus. 

24 Betel nut, commonly chewed by the Hindus, sometimes also by Santals at the 

present day. , 
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“Yes, father,” he replied, “I have really been cheated.” 

“What have you come for then?” they asked him. 

“I have come,” he answered, “to take you along with me. Come, 
we shall judge the case.” 

“Did you not apply to the village people and the headman 
there?” they asked him. 

“I applied to them and brought them together,” he replied: 
“but as they alle spoke on his side, I was not satisfied, and there- 
fore I have come to you. Please come and judge and help me 
to get the cow.” 

“All right,” they said, “come along.” 

So they went; having arrived there, they at once took hold of 
the headman and spoke to him : “Here in this village they have 
given us 20 another cow instead of our own. Please gather the 
village people and bring the man to us: then we shall talk the 
matter over; otherwise we shall bring a suit against you.” 

The headman then took the matter up at once and sent the 
godet 21 to tell the village people; the thief he also called. They 
assembled at the foot of a pipol 22 tree. The jackal-party also 
went there, and the two jackals spread out a many-coloured 
durrie 23 , and sitting down on this, they were eating pan 24 . All 
present were quiet; no one said anything. 

Then the jackal said: “He who passes judgement after having 
taken a bribe, his descendants shall for seven generations eat 
his stools both in this world and in the next. But if he gives 
information about the bribe before the Five and tells everything, 
then this fate will not befall him. So the ancestors have told. 
And if anybody by oppression takes anybody else’s property, 
then that person will be immersed in hell’s dung 25 . This they 
have also told. Now we are the Fi,ve, the judges; investigate this 
matter properly and speak. Let us judge righteously before 


25 The Idea is a placo in the nether-world filled with dung. Here thoso who have 
committed certain sins are immersed. 
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thikkate rortabonpe. Cando samanre dhgrgmgebon bicara, ar unkin 
badi ar protibadi h5 dhoromkin rgr ma. Oka hike kan, onagebon 
bicara. Ma rortabonpe. 

Ado uni manjhiye mgnketa, Noa katha do sari kangea, baba; 
ih dQ nui kombro hor mit sae takae gm akawadina are metadiha, 16 
sgn leka bare rgrme, onate noa bicar dg bale phandaoleta. 

Khange ato hgr hQko menket'a, Hf, baba, sarige ale h§ mit 
sae fakae gm akawaflea, onate bicar dg oka h6 bale gotaleta. 

Adg uni toyoe mgnketa, Qtg, baba morg hgr, anjgmpe sg, katha 
dg sgdgren dg. Ma bhala, am protibaidi hgr, cetem mgnefa? 

Adg uniye mgnket'a, Bana baba, ini gai kangetaeyae, i6 dg bah 
hatao akadetaea. 

Adg uni toyoe mgnket’a, Pasg noa katha sabudlen khan, cetem 
gmgka? 

Adg uni hgre menketa, Sabudena mgnkhan, dobra sstjatiyih 
emoka. 

Adg toyoe mgnket'a, Ma anjgm dohgkape, baba ape mgrg hgr, 
ar katha h<5 bujhaiutabonpe. Nui hgr dg adtegeye dandgmok kana. 
Judi bae hatao akade khan, cedak ghus doe gm akawat'koa? Nui 
dg maran (Jakuren sgs kanae. Nglpe, hatao akade tulud bae godaoeta. 
Ar ape dg nui hgr gai aguye jgkhed janidpe hel akadetaegea, ar 
?ilih dg balih ngl, akadetaea? Ar delabon nahak, gai paltebon 
calaka; gkkalta uni gaigelin udugea sg bah nahak, na hongd ih 
dg bah udugea, nui ih bahugeye udugea, onare biswas hgl- 
talihpe. 

Khangeko menketa, Acha delabon, bhala onagebon hellege. 

Adg sstri gai palteko calaoena; gkgetak kane nuiren gai, unige 
gkkalteye uduk ggtkedea. Adg mahjhi ar ato hgrteko kulikedea, 
Cele babu, nui gai kangetamae? 


26 See p. 68, note 11. The Supreme Being is believed to be the final judge. 

27 One is here reminded of the proceedings of a regular court. Some expressions 
used here and also further down are taken from the court language. 
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Chando 26 , and the accused and the complainant 27 let them also 
speak righteously. What is right, that we shall decide. Please 
now, speak up.” 

Then the headman said: “That is a true word, sir; this thief 
has given me one hundred rupees and said to me: “Please speak 
on my side;” therefore we did not settle this matter.” 

Then the village people also said: “Yes, sir, in truth, he 
has also given us one hundred rupees; therefore we did not 
come to any decision in connexion with this matter.” 

“Listen,” the jackal said, “do you hear, respected Five; please 
listen, the whole has been disclosed. Now you defendant, what 
have you to say?” 

“No, sirs,” the man answered, “this is his; I have not taken 
his cow.” 

“If by any chance,” the jackal then said, “this case is proved, 
what will you give?” 

“If it be proved against me,” the man answered, “I shall pay 
double.” 

“Please remember this,” the jackal said, “keep it in mind, 
respected Five; also understand what he says. This man is being 
fined by himself. If he has not taken the cow, why has he 
given bribes to these people ? This man is the lijnit, the very worst 
type of a robber. Mark this, although he has taken the cow, he 
does not confess. And you have likely seen his cow when he 
was bringing it, and we two, have not we seen her’? Please come 
then, let us go to the cow-herd; we shall at once point out the 
cow, you will see presently. If I should fail in doing so, this 
wife of mine will point her out. Thereby see our reliability.” 

“Very well,” they said, “come along; let us have a look round 
first.” , 

They then went to the cow-herd, and the jackal at once pointed 
out the cow that belonged to the boy. The headman and village 
people then asked him: “Well, my lad, is this your cow?” 
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Ado uni korae mgnketae, Hg, baba, nui kangeae. 

Adg ona katha nglkate onko hgr do a<Ji baridko haharayena 
arko mgnkcta, Baha, noa bicar dg sari kangea, ar bankhan nukin 
toyo jat abo pharsi do ohokin rorlea. Ar hglpe, nukin dgkin oka 
disomren kan cgn, nui gai dg cekatekin hgl ororakedea? Adg 
khange uni hgrko kulikedea, Oele phalna, sarige nui gai dgm 
hataoledea sg ban? 

Adg khangeye tirujtena, cet' hg bae rgrleta. Khange a<Ji baridko 
rgrkede khane kabulket'a. Adgko metadea, Cele nit dg hgrem 
manaoketa se ban? 

Adge menket’a, He, manaoketgean. 

Ado khange toyoe menket'a, Adg de bhala abo m6rg hgr, adg 
tinakbon dandomede kana? 

Adg onko mdre hgrko mgnkefa, De amge rgrtabonme. 

Adg uni toyoe menketa, Tinsik babon dandgme? Ong enanre 
adtegeye rgr akat', Judi noa katha sabudena mgnkhan, dobra 
sajaiyin gmgka. Nonka ad mocategeye rgr akafa sg bah? 

Adg onko morf hgrko menkefa, H6, noa katha dgle anjgm 
akatgea. 

Adg onage thg, baba. Den nitok dg dobra sajaiye gmgk ma; 
ape ato hgr mif sae, ar manjhi hgr mit sae, ar nui gai reak bar 
sae; adg jgtgre pon sae hoyok kana. Adg pon sae reak dobra, 
ir$l saeye emgk ma, ar bankhan ghgn bataolea. Judi bah hutgd 
sabudlen khan, a<5 ho cgn dobrae hataoke. Adg dgn nitok dg iral 
sae gmgkme. 

Adg sari jgtgkoteko ruhgfkedete iral sae takako gm ocokedea. 
Adg ona taka dg onko mdre hgrge jgtg takae cmat’koa, ar uni 
g?ii kisar kora dg ggl takae emadea, ar uni toyo dg cet ho bae 
hataolet'a. Adg ini gaiko tiakkedete onko dgko calaoena ; adg ina 
bajar pargmkatekin metadea, Mgn adg nonka hgr samanre dg 
jShSnak alom kgeyea, bankhan arhoko grgmea. Adg unkin toyo 
dg akin oraktekin calaoena, ar uni kora hd ad orak mohnija sgne 
calaoena. • 
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“Yes, sirs,” the boy replied, “this one it is.” 

When they saw this, the people were very much astonished 
and said: “Surely, this is the true judgement; otherwise, these 
two jackals would not have spoken our language. And mark 
this, how did these two, who are from who knows which country, 
recognize the cow?” They then asked the man: "I say, so and 
so, did you really take this cow or not?” 

He sat there with bowed head and did not say a word; when 
they had given him an awful scolding, he at last confessed. Then 
they asked him: “Well, did you respect the way or not now?” 

“I did so,” he replied. 

Then the jackal said: “Well, now then, we the Five, how much 
are we fining him?” 

“Please,” the Five said, “you speak for us." 

The jackal then said: “Why, how mucli should we fine him? 
A while ago he himself has spoken : If this case be proved against 
me, I shall pay double. He has spoken in this way with his own 
mouth, is it not so?” 

The Five then said: “Yes, we have heard that said." 

“Just so, sirs. Now then let him give double punishment: 
You village people one hundred, and the headman one hundred; 
and for this cow two hundred ; that is in all four hundred rupees. 
Let him so give the double of four hundred, that is eight hundred; 
otherwise I shall not heed you. If the case had not been proved, 
he would, of course, himself have taken double. So now then, 
out with eight hundred rupees.” 

As they all scolded him, they made him give eight hundred rupees. 
This money he all gave to the Five, and to the boy, the cow’s owner, 
he gave ten rupees; but the jackal did not take anything. The boy 
and the jackals led the proper cow away and went along. When 
they had passed the bazar, the two said to the boy : “Be careful, 
don’t ask her for anything in that way when others are present; 
otherwise people will cheat you again.” The pair of jackals then 
went home, and the boy also started going towards his home. 

6 — Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. 
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Adg kathae, calaK calakte uni kora dg arhg miftan bajar atoe 
tiokketa, adg ona bajar thenge ber hge hasui-ok kana. Adg ona 
bajar hana sare miftan maran utar ul bagwan tahgkana, ar ona 
bagwanre dg hat hg hoyoka, ar gn<jege a<Ji utar bepari gadwanko 
<jera akan tahgkana. Adg uni kora hge mgnketa, Ih hg noa bag- 
wanregen deraka, adg gapa setakre beretkate orak sen ih calaka. 
Adg kathae, onko gadwanko dera akan hana sare onko khon tophat 
hgkre miftan dare butare ad hge duru^ena, ar uni gai hg ona dare 
rghgfreye tglkadea. 

Adg ina mif ghari khange, kathae, maran utar hgedake unauket’a, 
gota, kathae, hut cabayena; ar inat mil! ghatri khange hgedak he<5 
ggfena ar bogeteye daket kana. Ar onko gadwan dg, kathae, 
jgtgre mit' ha jar ganko tahgkana; ar ona hgedak jgkhen dg akoak 
gadi latarkoreko bglg akana. Ar uni kora dg, kathae, hgedak heden 
khan dg uni gaige tambui kgekedete onae beretketa, ar ona 
bhitrire bana hgrkin bglg akana; ar mit hindai dakketa setak 
dhabid. 

Khange onko gadwan dgko meneta, Durre! hola ma cet hg 
bah tahgkantae; adg okare noa tambu dge hamketa? Dhora nui 
gai khonge noa dge ham akata. 

Adg kathae, anga marsalen khan, uni kora hge as basaoena, 
adge meneta, Nit nahak noa tambuh bae ocoye khan dg hgrko 
heleha. Pahil lfeka bankhan arhg gaiko ere bgtedkiha; teheh dg 
ngpdegeh tahena; ayu^ ocoak, adg unre nahak ih bae ocoyea, 
adg gapa dg sim rakre ngruje khon ih dara. 

Adg kathae, gota sine tahg ayu^ena. Adg ninda khange, kathae, 
ona tambu dge bae ocokedea. Adg uni korae japitket jgkhgnge 
onko gadwan dgko hed ggtena, adg miftan dhlru gati uni thenko 
tgl otokadea, ar ako dg uniren gaiko idikedetaea. Adg setak 

28 in the hot season, the eastern parts of India are very often visited by what is 
called Nor’westers, sudden and violent thunderstorms. Such a one is meant here. 

29 It often does not take so very many to make a thousand. 

30 The whole is a good description, so far as it goes. The heavy bullock-carts, 
afford some protection. 
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As he was passing along, they tell, the boy reached another 
bazar, and there at this bazar the sun set for him. On the other 
side of this bazar there was a very large grove of mango trees ; 
in that grove they also had a market, and a very large number 
of traders with their carts had camped there. Then the boy said 
to himself: “I shall also camp in this grove; then to-morrow 
morning I shall get up and start for home.” So he himself sat 
down on the other side of where the carters had camped, some 
little distance away from them at the foot of a tree ; and he also 
tied his cow to the roots of the same tree. 

A short while afterwards the weather became very threatening, 
a thunder-storm was brewing, it became black all over 28 . A few 
moments more, and the storm burst, and it rained very heavily. 
The carters were about one thousand 2a in number, and during the 
storm they had crept in 30 under their carts. But when the storm 
came, the boy asked his cow for a tent and put that up, where- 
upon both of them entered the tent. It rained the whole night 
incessantly until morning. 

Then those carters said: “Strange, yesterday he had nothing; 
where has he got the tent? Undoubtedly he has got it from this 
cow of his.” 

When it became morning, the boy became very perplexed what 
to do, and said to himself: “Now if I let her pul* this tent away, 
people will see me. Then they will try to cheat me out of the 
cow again, like the first time; I shall remain here to-day, let it 
become evening, and then I shall let her put it away, and to- 
morrow at cock-crow I shall run away from here.” 

So he remained the whole day until evening, and when it 
became night, they tell, he let her put it away. When the boy 
had fallen asleep, the carters came, tied a cow in milk 31 near him 
and came away; they took the boy’s cow with them. When it 

31 A cow in milk means with a Santal always a cow with her calf. They have 
the idea that a cow will not give milk unless she has her calf to look at or 
lick during the milking operiition. 
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khange uni kora doe bhabnak kana, are metako kana onko ga<Jwan 
do, Dini uni gai do gmkaetihpe. 

Adoko metae kana, Oele gai ale dom khojetlea? Uni con gai 
ma am thenge menae; aleren ma gkenko dahgra kange. Ar se 
uni gai dQ idikate ona g8r6 bostako agu jarwakefte uni gai 
berhaeteko cake acurketa, uni gai doko ad gsetkedea. Arko metae 
kana, Ukurid amren gai do? Ma gnte ale then menae khan, do 
nameme. 

Ado uni korae mgneta, Bah; ihren gai do ape thenge menaea. 

Adoko metae kana, Uni con gai ma am thengem tol akade. Ado 
cele gaiyem ham kana? 

Adg uniye mgnet’a, Nui gai doe bah kana ihren dQ. Ihren doe 
that gai kana, ar nui ma mlhu menaetae. 

Adoko metae kana, Pasg tehen nindageye busakentam. Ado 
onako kathage ghari ghariko ropor kana. 

Ado uni korae menket'a, Noko gadwan do nahakko ereyina. 
Okoe tora atoren mahjhih laiaea. Adoe calaoente mahjhi ar cauki- 
dare aguketkina, adoe metat'kina, la baba, ihren mittan ‘gaiye 
tahekantina, ar noa dare butareh giti<5 kan tahekana. Uni gai do 
nui caukidar hoe hglledetihgea. Ado hinda jokhgn nokoge ihren 
gai doko atkirkedetina. 

Ado uni caukidare mgnkefa, He sarige, in ho gai doh hgl- 
ledegea. * 

Adg onko gadwanko mgnket’a, Besge gnte gaiyem hglledea; uni 
con gai ma menaegetae. 

Adg uni korae menkefa, Bana, ihren doe that gai kana, mlhu 
do banugida. 

Ado mahjhiye menketa, Ma nui gai barg idiyem; amren do 
that gaiye tahekana, ado mlhuanid gaiyem hawana; ado cet barid? 
Bhage akange com. r 

Ado uni korae mgnket’a, Bah, in dg ihren gaigen hataoea; nui 
gai dg bah hataoea. 


32 See p. 54, note 15. 
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became morning, the boy was in great sorrow and said to the 
carters: “Come with her, give me back my cow.” 

“Which cow are you demanding from us?" they replied; “why, 
there you have your own cow with you; we have only bullocks 
with us.” Now the carters had taken the cow, collected a lot of 
gunny bags and piled these up round the cow, and they had, 
in this way, hidden her. “Why, where is your cow here? If she 
is with us, do find her by all means.” 

“No,” the boy said, “my cow is with you.” 

“There she is,” they replied, “you have tied your cow there 
with you. Which cow are you then looking for?” 

“This one is not my cow,” the boy said; “my cow is a barren 
cow, and this one has a calf.” 

“Perhaps,” they said, “perhaps she has given birth to a calf 
to-night?” Again and again they were quarrelling using the 
same words. 

Then the boy said: “These carters will cheat me presently. 1 
shall go and tell the village-headman this instant.” Consequently 
he went and brought the headman and the watchman 32 
and said to them: “Please, sir, I had a cow, and I passed 
the night here at the foot of this tree. This watchman also 
saw the cow. Then, during the night, these, people have stolen 
my cow away.” * 

“Yes,” the watchman said, “I myself also really saw the 
cow.” 

The carters then said: “Very well then; you saw the cow; his 
cow, why, he has got her there.” 

“No, not at all,” the boy said; “my cow is a barren one; she 
has no calf.” 

The headman then said: “Please, take this cow with you; your 
cow was a barren one, and now you have got a cow with a calf. 
What bad is there in that? Why, you are very fortunate.” 

“No,” the boy replied, “I will take my cow; this cow I shall 
not take.” • 
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Adg onko gadwanko mgnketa, Ma gnte namepe ale then menae 
khan; ale ma orak duar h5 banuktale; orak tahgn khanpe mgn- 
kea, Okare cgpe oko akade. Nfkg thg sgngerege ale dg jgtg 
menaktalea. 

Adg sari gotako hgl barakedea, adg bako hamledete manjhiye 
menketa, Cele babu, cet'em mgnefa? Gai hamea mgntem ggulet- 
lina, adg ndkoe alih caukidartelin hgtgte dg banlin namledetama. 
Adg amge dg cetem mgneta? 

Adg uni korae menket’a, la baba manjhi ar caukidar, aben 
msiujaire inren dg gaiye at akana, ar id dg noko ga<Jwanreh subha 
akatkoa. Metaben kanan, noko gadwan dg rahdani hatarkoben, 
ar nui dhlru gai do aben ijimare dghg hatareben. In dg noko 
nutumten lalisa, ar judiben sgn ocoket'koa ‘mgnkhan, aben uparteh 
lalisa. 

Adg uni manjhi ar caukidar gadwankin metat'koa, Oele ho 
gadwan, cefpe meneta? Nui kora dg ape uparte lalise mgnet dg. 

Khange onko gadwanko menketa, Do ona dg khatirjomae 
metak ma; arho judi khgrcako bah kulauk kantae khan, alele 
emaea. 

Adg manjhiye mgnketa, Mgn adg inat kathage thg; aikst noa 
bicar auri hisputik dhabid ngndg khon ohglih sgn ocolepea. Ar 
judi noa katha ngkde ahjgm torape uthauena mgnkhan, kh^tl 
apegepe saboket. 

Adg onkoko mgnketa, Acha, ghgle calaka; calaoenale mgnkhan, 
alege hajgtrele bglgka. Adg onka galmaraokateko apan apinena. 

Adg uniren gati dg unkin jimareye bagiadete uni kora dg hakim 
then laklise calaoena. Adg mittan Musla Badsa hakime tahf- 
kana; adg uni thene lalisketa. Adg kathae, turatge parwana odok 
ggtena. Ar uni hakim dg, kathae bhaleye tahgkana, gkgeak h5 
bghgk dg bae bicaret tahfkans, thik thike bicsiret tahgkana, ghus 

33 The introduction of a Mohammedan judge does not make it probable that this 
story has been borrowed from Mohammedan sources. The law court, as described, 
is a somewhat misdrawn picture of a modern court, such as Santal imagination 
may like to think it. A Santal knows, of course, very little of the inner workings 
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“Please find her then,” the carters s^iid, “if she is with us. 
We have no house or hut either. If we had houses, you might 
say : you have hidden her somewhere. Look at us, why, we have 
all we have with us here.” 

Then they looked for the cow everywhere; but as they could 
not find her, the headman said: “Well, my lad, what do you 
say? You brought us to find your cow; and now you see, myself 
and the watchman being present did not help, we could not And 
her. What have you then to say?” 

“I say* father headman and watchman, in your village my cow 
has been lost, and I am suspecting these carters. Now I say this 
to you two: keep these carters here in the meantime, and also 
keep this cow with calf in your charge for the present. I am 
going to bring a suit against these people, and if you let them 
go away, I shall bring a suit against you.” 

The headman and watchman then said to the carters: “Well, 
you carters, what have you to say? This boy is going to bring 
a suit against you.” 

“By all means,” the carters said, “let him be confident as to 
that, and if he should not have enough money for the purpose, 
we shall let him have.” 

The headman then said: “Take care then that is the case. 
Mind you, until this case is settled, we shall not .let you go away 
from here. And if you, after having heard this, nevertheless 
depart, you will certainly be caught.” 

“All right,” they said, “we shall not go at all; if we, in spite 
of this, should go, we go to jail.” After having had this talk, 
they separated. 

Having left the cow in the charge of those two, the boy went 
to bring a suit before the judge. Now a Mussulman Badsha 33 
was judge, and he made his complaint before him. A written order 
was sent out immediately. This judge was a good man; he did 
not judge anybody’s case unjustly; he was judging rightly and 
truly; he did not take bribes and was not a respecter of persons. 
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h6 bae jomef tahgkana, ar horak mgliSha bglte dg bae bicara, 
menkhan jahS senge an calak, onageye pachaea, bandoe rgnggd 
hor kan, bandoe kisSr hgr kan. Bicar darate jahaegekin haraok, 
inigeye sjjj^iyefko tahfkana. Badi ar protibadi, bana hor reakge 
lalise hatao marana, gnkhanteye bicartakina. Nonka thik bicar 
karonte uni hakim do a<Ji boride namdak akan tahekana — ar 
bankhan okge cgrpot hakim do okoege lahateye lalis maran, ini- 
akgeye senaka, ar okoe tayomteye lalis, uniak do ahjomge bae 
ahjomtaea, ar laha hor do thike lai akat se bethike lai akat, uniak- 
geye senataea ar uniak kathategeye puti cabakoka ; onko do lelha 
hakimko metakoa. Menkhan nui hakim do bae onkana ; bana hor 
kulikate anede dusikoa seye hajotkoa. 

Ado uni korae laliskef khan, ina hge atankefgea, ar onko gad- 
wan h6e tolopket'koa ar unkin manjhi [caukidar hoe tolopketkina, 
ado joto horak ijhare hataokota. Ar onko gadwan do kiriakateko 
menkefa, Ale do bale hatao akadetaea; judi nuiren gai ale thene 
namena mgnkhan, gad hgle emkaetaea ar je kichu dhon durib 
menaktale, onako joto nuigele emaea. Onka ektiari kiriakateko 
menkefa. 

Ado khange uni hakim do doroga pulise metafkoa, Do senkate 
dera tolasipe. 

Ado bhai, onko do senkate onkoak derako tolasiket'a, ado ona 
gdre bostako ca,ke akat tahekan, ado onako jotQko Qcok ocokefko 
khan do sari uni gaiko namkedea. Ado uni gaite ar hQrte joto 

of a law-court. It may seem strange that a Mohammedan judge should be 
introduced as here done, when the Santals harbour such feelings as they do 
towards people of that persuasion. The explanation may be that the present- 
day Santals have had experiences which they like with Mohammedan judges. 
These are perhaps less liable to lose themselves in legal technicalities than 
certain other people, and are appreciated accordingly. 

There are several points in this* story which seem to make it likely that it 
has been originally borrowed from outside. 

From a certain point of view it is of interest to compare this with the foregoing 
story. They have both been written by the same man, but at different times, some 
years lying between the two. The narrator h$s heard the story from other 
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Whatever be the law, that he followed, whether it was a poor 
man or a wealthy person. The one who was defeated according 
to law, him he punished. Accuser and accused, he listened to 
what they both had to bring forward; then only he passed 
judgement. Because he was such a true judge, he had become 
very famous, — otherwise one who is a corrupt judge will listen 
to him who comes first with his complaint; one who comes 
afterwards, him he will not even listen to, and whether the first 
one has told the truth or he has told what is false, he does what 
he says, and he permits himself to be filled with his tale, so 
there is room for nothing else. Such ones people call foolish 
judges. But this judge was not of that kind; only when he had 
examined both parties, did he find them guilty or sent them to 
prison. 

When the boy had lodged his complaint, he took it up, and 
he also summoned the carters and also the headman and watch- 
man, whereupon he recorded the statements of all of them. The 
carters swore and said: “We have not taken his cow; if his cow 
be found with us, we shall give him his cow, and whatever 
property we have, we shall give him all of it.” They took their 
oath and spoke in such a highfalutin way. 

The judge then said to the head constable: “Go and search 
the camp.” * , 

The police then went and searched their camping place ; 
now they had piled up the gunny bags, as told, and when they 
made them take all that away, they found the cow. So they 
tied the cow and the men and took them all with them. Then 

sources than when ho ilrst wrote. The last specimen shows more experience 
and acquaintance with certain sides of life than the first one. Chowkedars were 
formerly unknown in the Santal country; such vere introduced some twenty 
years ago. This may throw somo light on the way in which stories of 
this kind develop and, most likely quite unconsciously, are adapted to the circum- 
stances of life or the environments of the narrator. Everything is internal evidence 
of how near the details of these stories lie to Santal life and ideas, when the 
folktale flight of imagination is deducted. 
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mil! mit'teko tol idikefkoa. Ado h$kime metat'koa, tfglpe, gaii dg 
ape thenge menaea, enre h Q ape do bape kabuleta ar nahakgepe 
ekrarena. Ado de okape menlet, ona purstupe. 

Khange adg gmok bako reben kante onko gacjwan do mil! mil!te 
jotge hajgtketkoa, ar onkoak dhon do mil! mit'te uni korae (jigri- 
adea. Gai ar onako dhon do uni korae hawante ad orak sgne 
mohndayena. Ga(Jiko, dangrako ar ona joto dhon uni korage 
hakime soprot got'adea. 

Adg khange uni kora do ad atote, se one engat apatkin tahg- 
kan, orujegeye calaoena. Ado ona disomren hor do okoe h<5 bako 
nel oromedea. Adoko meneta, Okoeak nunak asbab do hedena? 
Ado khangeye laiat'koa, In don phalna hopon kana. Ado adiko 
lialiarayena. 

Ado orakko benao barakate mit! din do uniye tahgkan raj thene 
calaoena, ar one engat apatkin godlenre takae rinlel! tahekan, ona 
takae idi otokattaea. Ado kathae, uni raj ho bae ngl oromledea. 
Adoe lai thikade khane disakedea, are metae kana, Durre! am 
kanam, phalna? 

Adoe menketa, He, in kangean. Ado takako em barakate duk 
suk reakkin kupuliyena. 

Ado kathae, sedae sedae apat jokhed reak rajostiye pachakette 
onae ham ruarketa. Khange ^uniye tahekan kisarge, kathae, 
mittan hoponei;ae gonadea. Ado eneye taheyena. 

Ar uniye tahgkan rajren eae goten kora hoponko menkefa, Ale 
ho disomte bidesle calaka. Nelepe, nui do gutiye tahgkana, adg 
disomteye odoklente nunak dhone aguana. Ale hole senlen khan 
pasele agukafge. 

Ado apattef takako koekedete bidesko calaoena. Ado inako 
joto takako ubla dubla otokat khan, arhOko ruar hedena. 

Adg ene cabayena katha do; in marangea. 
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the judge said: “Now look, the cow is with you; nevertheless 
you did not confess, and you have purposelessly bound yourselves 
by a promise. So now carry out what you have said.” 

As the carters refused to give, he put them all in prison, every 
one of them, and he decreed that all their property, everything, 
should be given to the boy. When he had got the cow and all 
the goods, the boy started homewards. The carts, the bullocks 
and all the goods the judge gave over to the boy. 

Thereupon the boy went to his village, or rather to where his 
father and mother had been. None in that country recognized 
him, and the people said: “To whom do all the goods that have 
come belong?” Then he told them: “I am the son of so and so,” 
and they were very much astonished. 

After he had built houses, he one day went to the king with 
whom he had been, and he took with him the money he had 
borrowed when his father and mother had died, to pay that. The 
king did not recognize him either. When he” told him who 
he was, he remembered him and said to him : “Strange, is it you, 
so and so?” 

“Yes, it is I,” he said, whereupon he paid him his money, and 
they enquired of each other how everything was going on with them. 

Afterwards he took up and made inquiries regarding his father’s 
kingdom of long long ago, and got that back. And the king who 
was there gave him his daughter in marriage. So he stayed 
on there. 

The seven sons of the king with whom he formerly stayed 
said: “We will also go to a foreign country. Look, this one was 
a servant; then he went to a foreign country and brought so 
much wealth with him. If we also go, perhaps we might bring 
something.” t 

So they asked their father for money and went to a foreign 
country. But when they had squandered all their money, they 
came back again. 

There the story is ended; it is thus much. 
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7. T o y o re a k p h q r p h un di. 

Miftan haram hore menkefa, Gapa do mergm bodabon kgte<5koa. 
Ona katha mittan mergm boda doe aAjgmkefte buruteye darkefa, 
ado teiru^ danderrc dhirireye burum akana. Ado taru^* doe hg(5ena. 
Un jgkhg<5 mergm boda dge menkefa, Hum, pak pak! Un jgkh§6 
taru£ dg bgtgrteye darket'a. 

Adg miftan toyo dge namkedea. Metae kanae, la bhagna, teheA 
dg inak orakre eele cge he<5 akan. 

Adg toyo dge menkefa, Get’ lekanid kanae, mamg? 

Adge menkefa, la bhagna, keware sgbgf jarlye tgl akawana. 

Adg toyo dge menkefa, la mamg, id dg nonkanko dg kgtg koton 
jgm hajam akat'koa. 

Adg candbol candbglkin jorao mit' akana, adgkin calak kana. 
Tiokkefakin. Adg mergm boda dge tengoyena. Taru^> dge men- 
kefa, Cet'ko cgn enane metadin tahekana. Onka menkate adgkin 
darket'a. Adge gr potakede kana. Adg toyo dge menef kana, I? 
mamg, mare mare mail?, mamgm chadaokeftina. 

Adg mif tiien taru^ ar taru^» engakin hgpgn akafkoa. Unkin dg 
jaha sen jel agukin calaokoka. Adg toyo dge he<5 ggdoka, adge 
metakoa, Ere dhan dibe na? Coro moro dibe. Adg okako jelkin 
agu jaorakak, onageko emadege. Adg tarup andia dg he6kateye 
menkef, Henda ya, unak jellin aguape kana, §nho cekatepe mgrg- 
dok kana ? 


1 This story is one of the few that Phagu of Dhaka village told tho writer. The 
language is very different from that of the stories written by Sagram. Phagu 
was more accustomed to the style of the gurus; the language reminds one of 
that found in the Traditions and Institutions, dictated by Kolean guru. See the 
Foreword. 

2 Tho operation here referred to is one commonly practised by the Santals. The 
seminal ducts are destroyed by beating with a stone. 

3 Tho words used in Santali are Jikely meant to remind one of the bleating of a 
goat. I remember Phagu enjoyed this part very much; he told me at the time 
that if I could only understand the inner meaning of this, I should have a 
good laugh. Hum is the word used to make bullocks stay quiet or stop, pak 
to turn. 
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7. THE JACKAL’S CRAFTINESS*. 

An old man said: “To-morrow we shall geld 2 the he-goats.” 
A he-goat heard this and ran away to the mountains, where he 
lay down on a rock in a leopard’s cave. When the leopard came, 
the he-goat said: “Wo, back back 3 .” Then the leopard, out of 
fear, ran away. 

Running along, he met a jackal and said to him: “I say, 
nephew 4 , somebody, who knows who, has come to my house 
to-day.” 

“What is he like, uncle?” the jackal asked. 

“Well, nephew,” the leopard replied, “he has tied washed hemp- 
fibre to his chin.” 

“Well, you know, uncle,” the jackal said, “such ones I have 
eaten and digested several.” 

So they tied their tails together 5 and went along and reached 
the place. Then the he-goat stood up, and the leopard said : “He 
said something, whatever it was, to me a while ago.” As he 
said this,' they ran away, and the leopard dragged the jackal along 
so his skin was rubbed off. Then the jackal says: “I say, uncle, 
you are removing my old, old dirt 6 , uncle.” 

Now a pair of leopards had their young ones at a certain 
place. When the parents went somewhere to bring flesh, the 
jackal came at once and said to the young ones* “Du da, wirst 
du nicht den Reis geben? Du muBt augenblicklich etwas geben 7 .” 
So they gave him whatever flesh the parents had brought together. 
One day the he-leopard coming back said: “Look here, we are 
bringing you so much flesh, how is it that, nevertheless, you are 
getting so thin?” 

4 See p. 26, note 11. 

5 A safeguard to prevent their being separated. 

6 A fairly commonly used expression to say that one’s skin is being abraded. 

7 The jackal Is speaking Bengali. The mone-ylenders and shopkeepers always 
make use of non-Santals to# go round and tell debtors to pay. 
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Adgko menket’, Tiskore con toy oak rinben dharao akattae ; din 
hilokgeye koe idilea. 

Adokin tarakena. Ado mif ghari khange toyo doe he<5 got'ena : 
Are dhan dibe na? Coro moro dibe. Adge lagae lagakedea s§, 
mittan rehda bhugakre toyo doe Air ta^ena. Ar taruA h6e Air 
tabok kan tahgkana, adge ri<jef godena. Ado toyo dee metae kana, 
Ai! baA Aeletmea, on<Jem tSrak akana? 

AdQ lumam thuyakteye panahi akana ar lumam dhutiteye 
dhutiyena ar dekgye thayakedea. Adg hed ruarkate taruA hgpgn 
thene calaoena. Adge metako kana, Qkge thenpe tahena? Apum 
maA ggdkede. 

T?ru^ eAga dge menket'a, Tgbe am thengele tahgna. 

Adgko calaoena urni birte sendra. Adg onko dgko sendraea 
arko jhora agukoa, ar toyo dg tarakkoka menteye tahgna. Bg- 
tgrte bunum cotreye dedkoka. Adg jelkoko Air hijuka, adg 
botgrte adgeye cidira. Hedkate taru£ eAgatekoko metaea, Okorko, 
tinakem godketkoa ? 

Adge metakoa, Sojhetege bape laga agukoa. Ndkoe nankateA 
laga ci<Jir akafkoa. 

Adg taruA eAgae tarakena, adg toyo ar taruAko jhora aguia. 
Adg khange tstruA eAga dg mit'taA jele saA ggt'kedea. Adg toyo 
dge menketa, Cet' ,leka sojhe sojheA laga aguam kana, onatem 
ggd gglet'koa. Adg toyo dge menketa, Hap§ na, sedae haram iA 
boAgawae lagit. Ger gerkatae, adg bae bhugak dareata. Adge 
m§nke<, Ma na, ma na, ger bhugaikaAme. Adge bhugakadea. 

8 The soil is here and there saline, containing salt. The rains may wash parts of 
this away, leaving narrow passages. 

9 The cocoon of the silkworm generally reared by the Santals (Antheraea mylitta) 
has a hard cover and is fairly large. The peons mentioned in note 7 always 
wear some kind of heavy shoes. TJ?e cocoon-shoes are supposed to remind one 
of the noise made by these peons when coming. 

10 A very common phenomenon always observed by the Santals ; fear will cause it. 

11 The jackal makes use of a pretext to secure for himself what is considered the 
most savoury part. He pretends to offer something of the food to the dead 
leopard. Ancestors have food offered to them no^ and then. 
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“Sometime,” the young ones replied, “you have become indeb- 
ted to the jackal; he demands of us and takes away every day.” 

Then the parents lay in wait, and a short while afterwards the 
jackal came and called out: “Du da, wirst du nicht den Reis 
geben? Du mufit augenblicklich etwas geben.” They started chasing 
the jackal and chased and chased, until the jackal ran through 
a hole in some saline ground 8 , The male leopard also tried to 
run through; but he stuck and died there. Then the jackal said 
to him: “Hey, I don’t see you. Are you lying in wait?” 

The jackal had put on silk-cocoons as shoes 9 and had taken 
a silk loin-cloth on, and he kicked the leopard in his hind- 
quarters. Thereupon he went back to the young leopards and 
said to them: “With whom are you going to stay? I have killed 
your father, you see.” 

The she-leopard then said: “In that case we shall stay with you.” 

Thereupon they went to the jungle-forest to hunt. The leopards 
hunted and drove the game before them towards the jackal, who 
stayed in order to lie in wait and kill. Out of fear, he mounted 
to the top of a white-ants’ hill. When the deer came running, 
the jackal himself purged 10 out of fear. When the leopard mother 
and the young ones came, they asked him: “Why, where are 
they? How many did you kill?” 

He then answered them : “You do not drive' them straight 
towards me. Look here, along here I have been chasing them, 
so they have purged.” 

After this had happened several times, the she-leopard lay in 
wait, and the jackal and the young leopards drove the game 
towards her. The she-leopard caught one deer; then the jackal 
said: “How straight and direct I am driving the game towards 
you; therefore you are killing them so quickly." “Wait, girl,” 
the jackal then said, “I shall just make a sacrifice 11 to the late 
old man,” whereupon he commenced to bite; but he was unable 
to bite a hole and said: “Do, girl, do bite a hole for me.” She 
made a hole for him, whereupon the jackal entered and ate the 
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Ado toyo do bolokate inkoe jgmket’a. Join biyenae are oijokena. 
Adge metako kana, Hg na, ma jompe nitok do. Enko hd ina j eltek- 
koko jom baraketa. 

Adg japut japutko hijuk kana; gada h§ pered akana; adoko 
paromok kana. Taruji hopon doe menketi, Dg babaft ghdrSmea. 

Dut! chaiokan, gidra then don ghora ocoka. 

Adoko menketa, Mabo paromoka. Khange t$ruj!> enga t$ru£ 
hoponko dgn pargmketa. Ado toyoe doneli tahekana, tala dakreye 
hui'hayena. Adoko mgnket’a, Ma ya, ma ya, oarepe. 

Adoe menketa, Alope oarina, in puruseta. 

Adg gada <jhipi - e tayane j eder akan tahekana. Ado toyoe men- 
ket'a, Ma ya, ma ya, oarkanme. Itil itil jel in aguama. 

Adoe metadea, la ya, japit'kate caha^kakme. 

Ado toyo do jivet dhiri agukate mocareye tinkedea, adoe dar- 
ket’a. Adoe menketa, Hape ya, ia toyom tin akadiha. Mit dinlan 
iammea arlan jommea. 

Uni toyo do dinamge mit'tan pukhri reak kauha rehet cetan 
khon dake nuia. Ado tayan doe ciakedea. Khange tho dak bhi- 
trire tayan doe unum akana. Ado kauha rehet cetan khon dake 
hunu kana. Ado katae orkedea. Khange orkede khane, toyo 
doe menket'a, 1st tayange, inak kata ger bagiate kauha rehefe 
gerakata. Khange. tayan do toyo jangae arak golkat'a ar kauha 


12 It is commonly observed that certain wild animals when they have killed, start 
eating from the hind-quarters, the intestines, liver, heart and kidneys. 

13 The expression used in Santali really means ‘carry on the shoulder’, ‘riding’. 

14 The narrator has apparently forgotten all about the raining. The crocodile is 
represented as basking in the morning sun. The crocodile is now scarcely ever 
met with in the Santal country; in the Hat low country, the crocodile is fairly 
common. 

13 The narrator has omitted to tell that the crocodile has carried the jackal out of the 
water, and that the jackal has found the ‘fat meat’ to pay for tho service rendered. 

16 See p. 6, note 11. 

17 Terminalia Arjuna, Bedd., a large timber tree, frequently growing on the banks 
of rivers and near water. The roots of the tree are generally much ramified, 
tho earth being often washed away from between the more superficial roots. 
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liver 12 . When he was satisfied, he came out and said to the 
others: “Well, girl, now please eat,” and then they also ate; they 
got the flesh. 

It was raining continually as they came along; the river was 
also running full. Whilst they were going to cross, one of the 
young leopards said: “Come, father, I shall carry you on my 
back 13 .” 

“Fie! confound it! I shall never let me be carried on the back 
of my child.” 

“Well, let us get across,” they said, whereupon the leopard 
mother and the young ones jumped across. But when the jackal 
jumped, he fell in the middle of the water, and the other ones 
called out: “Do, do rescue him.” 

“Don’t pull me out,” the jackal said, “I am standing on the 
bottom.” 

Now a crocodile was lying on the river bank basking 14 , and the 
jackal said: “Please, please, get me out. I shall bring you some 
fat, fat meat.” 

The jackal 15 then said: “I say, you, shut your eyes and open 
your mouth.” 

The jackal brought some quartz stones t and threw them, 
as forcibly as he could, into the crocodile’s mouth, whereupon 
he ran away. The crocodile said: “Wait you fellow, you rascal 
of a jackal have stoned me. Some day we two 16 shall find you 
and eat you.” 

The jackal was in the habit of daily drinking water from a 
tank, standing on the roots of a kauha 17 tree, and the crocodile 
found this out. The crocodile then dived in the water and was 
lying so out of sight. When the jackal was drinking water there, 
standing on the roots of the kauha tree, the crocodile caught 
him by the leg and pulled. As he pulled him, the jackal said: 
“That rascal of a crocodile, he has let go of my leg and has 
bitten the kauha root.” The crocodile then let the jackal’s leg 
go at once and bit the kauha root. Then the jackal said: 

7 — Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. 
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rghgfe ggrkefa. Unre toyo dge mgnkefa, I 9 . tayan, n§ yae jomeA 
kan tahgkana. 

Adg arhg mit then janhg busu^ thene jederkoka. Tayan doe 
ciakede khan, janhg busu^reye topa akana. En hilok do toyo dg 
mit’tan mgrom totkoe ham akawan tahgkana. Ona dg hgtgkreye 
tgl akawana. Adg tgkgr tgkgre dgn barae kana. Khange tayan 
dge mgnketa, Hedok ! ia mgrom. Toyoh tardk akawade khan 
adgeye tgkor tgkgrok kana. 

Toyo dge mgnketa, la tayan, ngndeye tarak akana? Khange 
sgnggl agukateye jgrgfata, adg gngye lg godena. Nia dg mucatena. 

(Told by Phagu, of Dhaka village.) 


8. Mitten toyo reah. 

Mittan atore bar ehga honkin tahgkana, hgpontet dg Anua aea. 
Adg uni kora dge sioka ar uni engat budhi dg baskeake idi 
barawaea. Adg khange mit din dg baskeak idi jgkhedge mittan 
toyotekinkin napamena. Adg uni toyoe mgnketa, E budhi, masg 
dghglem, cetem idiyet'a? Ar bam dghge khan dg nahaklan ggr 
gitid ggf mea, ar nahak bogetelan thayamea. 

Adg khange uni budhi do bgtgrteye dghgketa, adg uni hgpgntgt 
Anua lagite idiyet tahekan khicri daka adg uni toyoge dhertgt dge 
jgmketa, adg thora thuriye sargdketa. Inage uni budhi dg Anua 


1 ® Janhe, Paspalum scrobiculatum, L., is a very common cultivated millet. The 
grain is eaten ; beer is made from it. The straw is not suitable for cattle-fodder, 
but is burnt. The potters use it to burn their earthenware. It is very warm 
to lie in. 

. 8 1 During the agricultural season, or whenever the Santals plough, they start 
ploughing at about sunrise and continue up to nine or ten in the forenoon or, 
when very busy, perhaps a little longer. The Santal way of ploughing is very 
superficial, a kind of 'scratching' the soil, possible, only when rain has softened 
the surface, consequently not very heavy and not ve*y tiring. In spite of this 
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“That rascal of a crocodile, he was just going to eat me, the 
fellow.” 

The jackal was in the habit of warming himself in the sun 
lying in some millet 18 straw. When the crocodile found this out, 
he buried himself in the straw. That day the jackal had found 
a goats’ wooden bell and had tied that round his neck. He was 
jumping about making it jingle. The crocodile then said: “Get 
away, you silly goat. When I am lying in wait for the jackal, 
she is jingling-jingling here.” 

“The rascal of a crocodile,” the jackal said, “is he lying in 
wait here?” So he brought fire and set fire to the straw, and the 
crocodile was burnt to death. 

This is ended. 


8. THE STORY OF A JACKAL. 

In a village there were living two persons, mother and son. 
The name of the son was Anua. The young man was ploughing 1 , 
and the old mother was in the habit of taking his forenoon meal 
out to him. One day whilst she was taking this out to him, she 
met with a jackal. The jackal said: “Old waman, put it down 
at once; what are you taking along? If you don't put it down, 
we two 2 shall presently bite you, so you will lie there, and we 
shall give you a good kicking.” 

The old woman was frightened and put it down, whereupon the 
jackal ate most of the mixed rice and dal 3 that she was taking 
out to her son Anua ; he left only a little, which the old woman 


they do not work their bullocks more than as told, some three to four hours in 
the morning. 

2 See p. 6 , note 11. 

3 D 9 1 is the common name in a number of north Indian languages for split peas 
or beans. The dal is in daily use for making curry. What is here mentioned 
is rice and dal cooked together, sometimes prepared in this way by the Santals, 
but much more common ^rith other races. 
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thene idiketa. Khange uni kora h5 ina toyo it?t!geye jgmket'a, 
ar uni kora do bae badaeleta, je in do toyo itate agu akawadina 
mgnte, bin badaeteye jgmket'a. Ado uni toyo do din hilokge onkae 
greyea uni bu<Jhi dg. 

Khange adg mi< din dg uni korae mgnketa, Henda gg, cekate 
ban ngtar dg sigid bigid dakagem aguab kan, nonkagem da- 
kayefa se? 

Adg uni budhiye mgnketa, Bana babu, orak khon dg bhagegeb 
daka ?guyeta; mgnkhan agui jgkhgdge mittan toyo hgrregeye 
gsgdiba; adge metaba, Ma budhi, daka dghgeme, ar bam dghge 
khan dg nahaklan ger gitid ggt'mea ar bogetelan thayamea, Adg 
bgtgrteb dghgadege, adg uniye jgm itada, in? dakage adg am thenib 
aguyeta, adg am h5m ruhedin bgtgrte ban lai barawama. 

Adg uni korae menketa, E go, gapa dg amge siok then dangra 
dg laga agukinme, ibge baskeak dgn aguia. 

Khange engattete menket'a, Acha, beta, bogege, gapa dg ende- 
khan nahelko sgk ggtanme; ib dg am leka dengakate siok then 
dangra laga agukaten tengokakina. 

Adg korae menketa, Hai hai, onkage ib aurib hijuk habid dg 
ngnde bare tekaokakinme. 

Adge menketa, Acha bogege, beta. Sim rakre dangram arakkin 
jgkhgdrege in' hob daka otoama; adg nahak baskeak ber jgkhgd 
nShak am dg aguime. Adge mgnketa, Acha besge. 


4 The Santals aro very careful not to eat anything left, i. e. touched by others. A 
woman may eat what is left by her husband and children, a man will never eat 
what is left by women. Two persons will not, e. g., drink water of the same 
cup, unless the cup is first scoured. They are very particular in this respect, 
from a sanitary point of view ejisellently so. To eat anything touched by an 
animal would be horrible. 

5 The Santal plough is a very light implement, except for the ploughshare, made 
entirely from wood. The plough consists of three parts, the plough itself, the 
handle and the plough-beam, to which the yoke is fastened. To plough is always 
used a pair of bullocks or buffaloes. When goirfg to or coming from the fields, 
they fasten the plough to the yoke in such a way^that the plough itself hangs 
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took to Anua. The young man then ate what the jackal had left; 
but he did not know that he had eaten a jackal’s leavings 4 ; he 
did it unknowingly. After this the jackal every day in this way 
fooled the old woman. 

Then, one day, the young man said: “I say, mother, what is 
the matter, that you now-a-days bring me such small dirty bits 
of food? do you prepare the food in this way or how?” 

“Not at all, my lad,” the old woman replied; “the food is 
quite good when I bring it from home; but whilst I am on the 
road with it, a jackal blocks the way for me and says to me: 
“Old woman, put the food down; if you don’t put it down, we 
two shall presently bite you, so you will lie there, and we shall 
give you a good kicking.” So, out of fear, I put it down to him, 
and he eats and leaves a little; that is the food that I bring you, 
and, fearing that you also would scold me, I have not told 
you of it.” 

“Well, mother,” the young man said, “to-morrow you shall 
drive the bullocks to where I am ploughing; I myself shall bring 
my forenoon food.” 

“Very well, my boy,” the old woman replied, “that is good; 
to-morrow then you hang the plough 5 on the yoke for me; I 
shall take loin-clothes on like you, drive the bullocks to where 
you are ploughing and let them stand there.’ 1 

“That is right,” the young man said, “keep them here until 
I shall come.” 

“Yes, very well, my boy,” she replied; “at cock-crow, when 
you loose the bullocks, I shall prepare the food and leave it for 
you; then you take the food along at mealtime.” “All right, that 
is good," he said. 


down just below the yoke, whilst the plough-beam points upwards. The bullocks 
then carry the whole along. Sometimes the plough is left in the field, only 
the iron ploughshare being taken home, sometimes the ploughman may carry it 
himself. Here the bullocks are to take the plough along. 
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Adg khange sari, gngkin galmaraolet lekage (Jangrakoe jorao 
ggt'adete uni bu«Jhi dge laga idiketkina, ar uni Anua kora dg 
kanthateye bandeyena are ggggkena, ar (Jaii^re dakae sajaoket'a. 
Adg baskeak beren khan dg d?li<5 dakae dipilkefa, adg uni bu<Jhi 
hgr lekage thenga tiru£ tirujite ado baskeake idiyet kana. 

Khange adg uni toyo dge o<Jok ggfena, adge men gotketa, Daka 
dghgeme, budhi, bankhanlan ggr gitid ggt’mea. Adg khangeye 
dohokefa, adg uni toyo dge jgjgm kana. Un jgkhgdge Anua dg 
ona thengate uni toyo dge dal baji ggtkedea. Khange uni toyo 
dge nir beret ggtenteye dar gofketa, are men gotketa, Durre, - 
Anua kanae ya. Adge ruhet ggtkedea, Hape ya, Anua, cetem 
dal akadihte, iaidge, karbalan jikiatama ar nahellan idatama. Adg 
onkae ruhet barakette uni toyo doe darketa. 

Adg uni kora do engat budhi then senkateye lai barawadea. 
Ado khange a<Ji baridkin landaketa; ado orakte dangrakin laga 
aguketkina. Ado khange dosar hilok khon dg uni kora dg ona 
kSrbare holate tgl akata. 

Adg khange mif din dg ninda jgkhed uni toyo dge hed ggtena, 
adg nahele id ggt'ata ar karbareye jikik kan jgkhedge lindhiye get 
ggtena. Adg uni toyoe men ggtket'a, Durre, ia Anua ya, lindhiye 
get ocokidin dg. Hape ya Anua, malhanlan jgm adoetama. 

Adg uni Anua dg ona malhan jhata dg janumte gotae ram 
esgtketa. Adg .khange ninda jgkhed uni toyo dge hed ggtena, adg 
ggd lagif mocae idi khangeye rggoka. Adge meneta, Durre, 


6 Especially during the rainy season, but also at other times, women may dress 
not in one piece of cloth covering the breast and doing service for a petticoat, 
but in two pieces, one just big enough to go round the waist and cover the 
body below, whilst the other and smaller piece is taken up over the shoulder. 
It is a poor woman’s clothing, but also used by all, when out doing fieldwork 
during the rainy season and the like. ’ 

7 The Santal word means a flat kind ef basket. They have a large variety of former 
* Among the Santals, men carry on the shoulder, women on their head. When a 

child is born and people ask for or are told the sex of the new-born, the standard 
way of telling it is to say ‘carrying on the shoulder’ or ‘carrying on the head’, 
bhgria or dipil, as the case may be. 
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Thereupon, in accordance with what they had talked together, 
he yoked the bullocks for the old woman, and she drove them 
along, whilst Anua dressed himself up in women’s way, with a 
bit of cloth for a loin-cloth, and a piece over the breast 6 , and 
put the food ready in a basket 7 . When the time for the forenoon 
meal came, he took the basket on his head 8 , and leaning on a 
stick, like the old woman, he took the food along. 

The jackal then all at once appeared and called out: “Put the 
food down, old woman, otherwise we two shall bite you, so you 
will lie there.” So he put the basket down, and the jackal started 
eating. Whilst he was doing this, Anua struck the jackal with the 
stick, so he turned over and over. The jackal got on his legs in a 
hurry and ran away, saying: “Oh my! it is Anua, the fellow.” 
Then he commenced scolding him: “Wait a bit, you fellow, you 
Anua; what, you have struck me, you unspeakable fellow, for 
that we two shall drag our posteriors along your plough-handle 
and pass stools on your plough.” Having railed at him in this 
way, the jackal ran away. 

The young man went to his mother and told her all, and both 
of them laughed heartily, whereupon they drove the bullocks 
home; from the next day the young man kept a razor tied to 
his plough-handle. 

Then, one day, it happened at night that the jackal came and 
passed stool on the plough ; when he was dragging his posteriors 
along the plough-handle, he cut himself in his hind-quarters. 
“Oh dear me!” the jackal cried, “this Anua has caused me to cut 
myself in my hind-quarters. Wait a bit, you fellow, you Anua, 
we two shall eat your beans for you.” 

Anua then fenced his bean-stakes 9 in entirely with thorn-tree 
branches. When the jackal came at night and stretched out his 
snout to pluck beans, the thorns pierced him. “Oh dear me!” 


& This bean (Dolichos Lablab, L.) is generally grown in one small spot, the plant 

being trailed over the (dried) branches of a bush planted there. 
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Anuawak malhan dQ bejSe yae geggra ya. Ade bae jQm dareata. 
Khangeye menketa, Hape ya, Anua, malhan dQ bejSeye geger- 
tama, iaidge, sim yalan jom atarkotama; hape gapa ocoak, 
dhoragelan jomkotama. 

Ado khange uni Anua do datrom sa^kate dosar hilok dp sim 
kundhi ^hene duruji akana, ado ninda khange uni toyo doe hed 
got'ena ; adg orakteye bglo gotena, ado sim kundhi thene calao 
gofena, ado ggrko lagit mocae idi khangeye tobak daram godea. 
Khange uni toyo doe pac gofenge; arho onka mocae idi khange 
ona datromte bohoke tobak godea. Ado onka onkateye bhagaoen 
khan doe odokena, ado racare odokkateye menefa, Cet ya, Anua 
simpe tobak akadina, ar Anua ho lindhiye get oco akadina ; ia 
Anuage, engatem god ataroka. Ado onka ruhef barakate uni toyo 
doe calaoena. 

Ado uni Anu$ do ere ere kathaeye godena, ado uni ehgat bu<Jhi 
do, kathae, ado dosar hilok doe rak barayet'a, ado ere ere, kathaeye 
rak ba ray eta, ado rak rakte, kathae, ado bir sen calaokateye rak 
barayet'a. Ado khange uni toyo do, kathaeye o<Jok gotena, adge 
kuli gotkedea, Henda budhi, cedak adorn rak barayeta? 

Khange ado uni budhiye menkefa, Amge tho hoponih dom 
sarapadea, onatege uni Anua doe godentina. 

Khange ado uni toyoe men gotketa, kathae, Bhagelenam, ia 
Anuage, engate u(Jiyem dalen kan tahfkana — bam god atarena? 
Adoe menketa, Henda bu<Jhi, ado tisem bhantjanea? 

10 The Santal sickle looks very much the same as tho Norwegian implement. 

11 The fowls live in the same house as tho family. Generally a small part of the 
floor in a corner is set aside for the fowls. Here tho fowls stay from evening 
to morning. A tiny ridge is often put as a barrier across the floor. 

12 it is very common that both men and women in speaking add to the verb 
a word which is supposed to emphasize the meaning, but is untranslatable, 
except by something akin to swearing. The men use a word meaning ‘to 
urinate*, and the women a word meaning ‘to bum up*. The Jackal here uses 
the latter word. 

*3 The last of the Santal funeral ceremonies, b h a $ d a n, is regularly performed 
after the bones of the corpse have been thrown into the Damuda river. It is a 
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the jackal said, “Anua’s beans are biting something awful, oh 
my!” He could not eat and said: “Wait a bit, you fellow, you 
Anua; your beans are biting something awful, you uspeakable 
fellow; your fowls, you fellow, we two shall eat up entirely; 
wait, let it become to-morrow, we two shall surely eat those 
you have.” 

The next day Anua took a sickle 10 and sat down near the 
fowls’ corner 11 . At night the jackal appeared, entered the house 
and went straight to the fowls’ corner; then, when he put his 
mouth out to catch some, Anua met him with the sickle and 
pecked him. The jackal then drew back, and when he again put 
his mouth out, he met him with the sickle and pecked him in his 
head. When he had to give it up after having tried the same 
several times, he went out. When he came out into the court- 
yard, he said: “What, you fellow, you Anua-fowls have pecked 
me, and Anua has also caused me to get my hind-quarters cut. 
You unspeakable Anua, dash it, you shall die and be done for 12 .” 
Having scolded in this way the jackal went away. 

Thereupon, people tell, Anua pretended to die, and his old 
mother the next day commenced to wail, that is to say, she 
pretended to wail, and crying she went to the forest and wailed 
there. Then the jackal came suddenly out from somewhere and 
asked her: “I say, old woman, what are you 'crying for?” 

“It was yourself,” the old woman replied, “who cursed my son; 
therefore my Anua died for me.” 

“It served you right,” the jackal said; “you rascal of an Anua, 
dash it, you were beating me very hard, — did you not die, 
confound you 12 ?” “Look here, old woman”, he said, “when are 
you going to have the funeral ceremonies 13 ?” 


circumstantial affair, with offerings to ftie spirit of the dead and feasting and 
drinking. What is here called bhandan is, of course, not the proper thing. 

14 The woman is wailing in Bengali, possibly because it is meant to be more 
impressive, the jackals in the Santal tales being frequently introduced as speaking 
Bengali. 
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Ado uni budhi dge mgnketa, Tehen nindaged bhandane lagit; 
onate am lakbge in dgn hed akana. Adon mgnketa, O hae, bhala ' 
hoponin lekage dakakon idiae kan tahekana, ado nia bhandanre 
dg Qkoe tora uni hdn laiaegea. Ado onka mgnkate, beta, n<5k§e 
am then l^l^i id don hgdakana. Dakaean, utuian, pithaian nahak, 
ado gkoe id gm pahilakoten joma? Nin dara do uniye tahgkante 
unid gm pahilaea, gndg ened id jomet tahekana. Ado uni banu- 
gidte id do adi bhabnad aikaueta. 

Ado khange uni toyoe men gotket’a, Alom bhabnaka, budhi, 
uni bodol do id menada; idge nShak gm pahiladme. 

Adoe mgnketa, Acha, tobg calakme nShak. 

Adoe mgnketa, Acha dhinan ayu^ge tho? 

Adoe mgnketa, Hg, dhinange calao godokme nShak, alom 
grgda. 

Adoe mgnketa, Ma, ohon grgmea. 

Ado uni budhi doe ruarena, ar uni toyo do ako jat aemae 
riau jarwaketkoa. Ado ayu^ khangeko calao gotena. Ado uni 
budhi doe mgn gotketa, Ma beta, duru^tabonpe. Khange adoko 
duru^ barayena. Ado uni budhi doe raketa, kathae, Hae! hae! 
Anua beta muri gelae, hae! hae! Anuai beta muri gelae. 

Onka, kathae, uni budhi doe rak barayeta. Ado, kathae, uni toyoe 
mgnketa, Alom raga, budhi. Ma, hapekme, inakge ragme. Nitok 
do goden hor ,dQ ohom damlea. Nitok dg hapekme, ar ma daka 
baraetabonme. 

Khange tukudkoe gitil bara aderketa, sgnggle j oik eta; adg uni 
toyoe mgnketa, £ budhi, tgl hatarkaleme, bankhan nahakle larhai 
botedkoka. 

Adg uni budhiye mgnketa, Sarige, beta, bhagegem mgnketa; 
tgl pahilkapegead. Adg joteko, barahiko damkateye tolket’koa, 
ar uni pagla toyo dg khub kajake tolkedea. Adge metae kana, 

The Santal! word, karahi, means a kind of shallow cooking vessel, used among 

other things to cook Santal cakes in; it is usually made from earthenware, but 

:may also be of metal. 
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“To-day,” the old woman replied, “this night I am going to 
have the funeral ceremonies; therefore I have come to tell you. 
I said to myself: Alas, I was taking food out to him like to a 
son of mine; therefox*e I shall this instant also invite him to the 
funeral ceremonies. Having this in my mind, my son, I have, 
as you see, come to you to let you know. I shall cook rice, I 
shall prepare curry, I shall make cakes presently: but to whom 
shall I give first, and then eat myself? Formerly, when he was 
there, I was giving him first; then only I took my food. Now 
when he is no more, I am feeling exceedingly sorrowful.” 

“Don’t be sorrowful, old woman,” the jackal replied, “I am 
here in his stead; give me first now.” 

“All right,” she said, “come then.” 

“All right,” he replied, “it is later to-day, in the evening, is 
it not?” 

“Yes,” she said, “be sure to come in the afternoon; don’t fail me.” 

“Be sure,” he replied, “I shall not fail you.” 

The old woman then returned, and the jackal invited a great 
crowd of his kind to come along. When it became evening, they 
went; the old woman met them and said: “Please, my son, be 
seated all of you,” and they sat down. The old woman was crying: 
“Ach, ach 14 , Anua mein Sohn ist gestorben, ach, ach. Anua 
mein Sohn ist gestorben.” 

In this way, people tell, the old woman wailed. Then the jackal 
said: “Don’t cry, old woman. Be quiet, stop that, let that be 
enough crying. Now you will not get the dead one back. Stop 
now, and please prepare food for us.” 

She then scoured the cooking pots and took them in ; thereupon 
she lighted a fire. The jackal then said: “Old woman, tie us up 
for the present, otherwise we might commence fighting presently.” 

“That’s true, my son,” the old ‘woman said, “it was well you 
said that; I shall first tie you all.” She then found yoke cords 
and ropes and tied them all up; and that rascally jackal she 
tied very firmly. So she said: “First, my son, I shall make cakes 
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£ beta, pahil dob pitha marantabona, inabo jgm hatara. Daka 
dg QhQ nahak isin hotlena: daka dg tayomten isina. 

Adgko mgn gotket'a, Acha bogege, ma gndgkhan pitha hgdme. 
Adg, kathae, karahiye dhipauket'a ; adg onare pghrgk pghrgk date 
chitkau ggtak kana, adg chgn chgA sade ggdok kana. Adg uni toyo 
dge mgneftakoa, Otg ya, cet' leka mgAj sa<je kana ! Khub nahakbo 
jgma. Adg onka chgn chgn sa<Je torage, kathae, uni pagla toyo 
dge dgn ggt’ef tahgkana. 

Khange uni Anua dg bhitarreye gitid akan tahgkana. Adg hape 
hapeteye beret'ente thengae Aamket'a, adg theAga mutkateye Air 
o<Jok hot'ena ; adg dale dalketkoa dg, andhe mundheye uyukketa. 
Adg khange onko dgko ger topak baraketteko darketa. Ar nui 
dg bae topak dareata; khangeye dal jhin jhinaukedea, adg lete^ 
letej^e tahg angayena. 

Adg dosar hilok dg dak lo ghatteye idikedea, ar ondeye khun- 
taukadea, ar mittan gudna benaokate gndeye dghgkat'a. Adg 
jahae atimaige dak loko calak, adg sanam hgr mimit gudnako 
pitauea. Onka onkate uni toyo dgko dal mokedea. 

Khange adg mif din dg ninda jgkhed dosra toyo dak Au gn^eko 
hedena, adg dakko Au baraketa, adgko metae kana, Henda ya, 
cet jgmte baA onka dg bebaridem mota akan dg? Bhala cetkom 
jgmeta, ar ale dg okorle motak kana? 

Adge mgnketa, Daka A jgmeta; tinaik hgr ngnde dak loko hijuk 
kan, sanam hgr mimit bakhra dakako ?gu darawaA kana. 

Adgko mgnketa, Ale ho gndgkhan ngndg khuptaulele khanko 
agukelea ? 

Adge mgnketa, Hg ya, aika sanam hgr dgkg agukepe cgn ban 
coA, mgnkhan mit hgr dg khatigeko agukepea. Ar bam patiau 
*6 See p. 66, note 16. 

1 7 Ghat in Santali means generally a passage down to, or the place where people 
fetch water. To have access to such a place means that one belongs to a par- 
ticular society or caste. In the villages people are often rather strict and hard 
in respect of this. The ghat may be at a river or a tank. 

18 The Santali word is used about a heavy piece of wood, used for beating the 
rice bundles (bandi) to tighten the ropes with which these are bound. 
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for us; we shall eat them for the present. It will take some time 
for the rice to be cooked; I shall cook the rice afterwards.” 

“Very well,” they said, “please, then, be quick and make cakes.” 
The old woman then put a pan 15 on the Are and let it become 
hot; now and again she sprinkled a little water on it, so it made 
a hissing sound. The jackal every time remarked: “Listen, my 
friends, how beautifully it sounds. We shall get a rich feed 
presently.” And every time he heard that hissing sound, the 
rascally jackal jumped for joy. 

Now Anua had been lying down in the bhitar 16 . He very 
quietly got up and found a stick, and taking a firm hold of the 
stick with his fist, he ran out and commenced to beat the jackals 
all he could, he struck out in all directions. The jackals then 
tore the ropes with their teeth and ran away; but this one was 
not able to tear the cords, and he beat him so he became faint 
and was lying there utterly exhausted until dawn. 

The following day Anua took him down to the place where 
people fetched water 17 and tied him to a post there; he also made 
a club 18 and put it there. It then came to pass that, whenever 
women came to fetch water, every one gave him a blow with the 
club. In this way they beat the jackal, so that he swelled up. 

Then, one day at night time, some other jackals came there 
to drink water. When they had drunk water, they said to him : 
“Look here, you fellow, what can you be eating to become so 
enormously fat? What on earth are you eating? and we others, 
we do not become fat at all.” 

“I am eating rice,” he replied; “every one who comes here to fetch 
water, all of them bring some along and give me a portion rice.” 

“Would they then,” one of them said, “bring us also something, 
if we were tied to a post here?” 

“Yes, of course, you fellow," that jackal replied ; “now I could 
not say whether they would bring or not to all of you; but to 
one they would be sure to bring. If you don’t believe it, please 
release me, and I shall tie you with the same rope that I am 
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khan do hgngd ma in rarakahme ar ona joratege amid jorakama. 
Nelme nShak gapa setak khangeko aguama. 

Khange tho uni dosra toyoe menketa, Acha bhalan bidautama. 
Ado sgri onka mgnkate uni dge rarakedea ar ade tol ocoyena. 
Khange adg ahgayen khan, sari adg m<5r§ ggten aimai dak loko 
hijuk kane nel ggtketkoa. Adge menketa, M6re hgrko hijuk kana, 
m<Jrg bakhra nSMkko aguyet'a ; khub jgm nShakih jgma. 

Onkae men j oh kan tahgkange adgko setgren khan dg kantjako 
dghg barakata, ar ona gudna sa^kate sanam hgr mimit gudnako 
mukerkedea. Khange adg ariste uni toyo dg adi baride dgneta. 
Khange arho pea ponea aimaiko hgd jutudena. Khange 
adoe dgnet' hglte dalko dalkedea dg, gkkalte gndggeko dal ggd 
utarkedea. One onka lekate uni pagla toyo dge jitauena. 
Cabayena katha dg. 

9. Turta kora ar toyo rean. 

Adi sedaere mit'tan randi maejiue tahekana. Uniren dg miftan- 
getaeyae hgpgn dg sadherre. Unige mittan ga<Ja are bedare eskare 
sioka. Engat budhi dg baskeak dak marnjiye idiaea. Ar mittan 
toyo dg gote cindkareye tSrakkoka. 

Adg khange, uni budhi dg kora baskeak dak mandiye idiaea; 
adg uni toyo dg budhiye metaea, Den budhi, dak mstndi emahme. 
Bando Turta dge siok kan? Inge cgh siok kan tahgkan. Uni 
budhiren hgpgntgt korawak hutum dg Turtawaea. 

Adg onkae metade khan, gneye dghgketge, adge dul barawadege. 
Adg uni Turta lagit dg dak dake sarg<5 idiadege. Adg Turta 
dge mgna, Henda gg, cet leka bah dak mandi dgm agugin? 

1 The name of the man who wrote this story down is Kanhu Marndi of village 
Chondorpura in the Dumka Damin. He was a well educated man, at one time 
a school teacher. Died in Mesopotamia during the war. The Santal original is 
considerably below the standard set by Sagram. It seems to be two stories, dimly 
remembered and joined together. 

2 The Santali word for food used here is lit. rice-water, a very common dish. The 
word is, however, often used as a modest name for food in general. 
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tied with. Be sure, as soon as it becomes morning to-morrow, 
they will bring you something.” 

The other jackal then said: “Very well, I shal like to try what 
you say.” And verily, having said this, he released the jackal 
and let himself be tied up. When it dawned next day, he saw 
five women coming to fetch water. “Five persons are coming,” he 
said, “they are surely bringing five portions; how well I shall eat!” 

Whilst he was saying this to himself, they arrived and put their 
water-pots down; thereupon they took the club and all of them hit 
him one blow with the club. The jackal did not feel pleased at this 
and jumped and leaped all he could to get loose. Then three or four 
more women came, in addition to the first ones. When they saw how he 
was jumping, they beat him again and again; they beat him to death 
then and there. In this way that rascally jackal came away safely. 

The story is ended. 

9. TURTA AND THE JACKAL 1 . 

Once upon a time long long ago there was a widow. She had 
one son, an only one. This young man was ploughing some land 
along the bank of a river, quite alone. His mother was in the 
habit of taking his forenoon-meal rice-water 2 but .to him. And 
a jackal was lying in wait in a croton thicket 3 near by. 

Well, the old woman was carrying the forenoon meal out to 
the boy, and the jackal says to the woman: “Please, old woman, 
give me food. Do you think it is Turta who is ploughing? Why, 
it was I who was ploughing.” The name of the son of the old 
woman was Turta. 

When the jackal spoke to her in this way, she put the basket 
down and poured food out for him, whereupon she took the 
remainder, just the water, to Turta. Turta asked her: "I say, 
mother, what kind of stuff is this rice-water you bring me?” 


3 The tree or rather bush mentioned is Croton oblongifolius, Roxb., fairly common 
in the Santal country. 
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AdQ bu<Jhi doe mgna, Uni toyogeye grgda. Din hilok metanae, 
Turt? do bacge siok kan. Onka dingmgeye grgyea ar deakoreye 
capo baraea. 

Adg mil! din dg uni kora do palkoe totSkefa, ar dangra do uni 
bu<Jhigeye gupi barayetkoa. Ado adge bu^hi lekae bandeyena ar 
sakomkoe hgrgkketa, ar mittan potam cupi tenggde ggk toraketa. 
Adg dak mandiye dipil idiyet'a. Adg khange uni toyo dg gajap 
khone dir odokena are metadea, Dgn budhi, dak mandi dul oto- 
anme. Inge thgr id siok kana. 

Khan adge emadea, adge jgmjon kana. Ar ad dg uni dea 
sgdreye duru^ena, adg uni engat budhi lekage candbglkoreye 
tunum barayedea. Toyo dea sgdre durujikate tunum barayede 
khane menketa, uni toyo dg, banma, Noa dg kaca kantina. Khan 
tunum bara tunum bara phgd mundre ona potam cupi tgnggdte 
candbgle samak kutrakettaea, adge dar tapketa. 

Ar toyoe menketa, Hapg ya, Turta, candbolem samak akattina, 
karbalan jikiatama. 

Khange Turta do ona karbare mittan laser holate tglkata. Adg 
toyo dg karbareye jikiak jgkhen lindhi dg get mayamentaea. Adge 
menket'a, BejSe Turtawak karba dg lasgrtaea. Hape, sim id jgm- 
kotaea. Adi lindluye get oco akadina. 

Onkae mgnket khan, Turta dg ayu£ jgkhgn datrgmante sim 
kundhi thene duruji thirkoka. Adg toyo dg hape liapeteye dam 
barayetko kana. Uni Turta dg mar datrgmte tobage. Khange 
adge mgna, Durre! barid Turtaren sim dgko tokbaktaea. 

Adg arho Turta dge mgna, Hapelan batraoetme kana. 

Adg toyo dge mgnket, Oh! Ia Turta, mgrgmlan jgmkotama. 


4 Santal women make extensive use of wristlets of sorts, every married woman has some. 

5 The Santals have several forms of axes, the one here mentioned, called ‘dove- 
tail’ axe, being very small, size and form reminding one of the tail of a dove. 

p What is here translated ‘trousers* is a piece of cloth, some ‘2V2 m. long and 
x 2 m. broad, taken round the loins and between the legs. It is the old regular 
form of Santal loin-cloth for men. 

7 See p. f>, note 11. 
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“That jackal,” his mother said, “he deceives me. Every day he 
says to me: Turta, why, he does not plough.” In this way the 
jackal fools her every day, and she pats the jackal on the back. 

Then, one day, the young man took the ploughshares off, and 
the old woman was tending the bullocks, whilst he himself clothed 
himself like an old woman and put wristlets 4 on; as he went, he 
took a small axe 5 along, carrying it on his shoulder, and he also 
carried the food on his head. As he went along, the jackal came 
running out of the thicket and said to him: “Please, old woman, 
pour rice-water out for me, before you go further. It is I who 
plough, you know.” 

He gave him some, and the jackal commenced eating. He sat 
down behind the jackal, whilst he, like his old mother, was 
touching him with his hand over his back and tail. As he was 
sitting there and touching the jackal, he, i. e. the jackal, said: 
“That’s my trousers 0 .” The young man kept on touching him 
until he suddenly, with his small axe, cut the jackal’s tail off at 
the root, whereupon he ran away. 

“Wait a bit, you Turta,” the jackal called out, “you have cut 
my tail; I shall drag my posterior along your plough-handle.” 

Turta then tied a sharp razor to the plough-handle, and when 
the jackal dragged his posterior along the plough-handle, his 
hind-quarters were cut, and the blood flowed out. “Turta’s plough- 
handle,” the jackal said, “is awfully sharp. Wait a bit, I shall 
eat his fowls. He is the cause of my having got my hind-quarters 
so badly cut.” 

When he had said this, Turta, in the evening, took a sickle 
and sat down quietly at the fowls’ corner. The jackal came and 
was trying to catch some without making any noise, and Turta 
at once pecked him with the sickle. “Oh my,” the jackal said, 
“it is something awful those fowls of Turta’s peck.” 

“Wait,” Turta said, “we two 7 are making a fine show of you.” 

“Oh,” the jackal called out, “you unspeakable Turta, we two 
shall eat your goats.” 

8 — Inst. t. saml. kulturforskning. 
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Ado khange Turta dQ mgrQm gudpi thene duru£koKa muh- 
garante. Adge ggr barako jQkhgd mar uni de mungarte kutame. 
Adge mgna, Turtaren mgrom do bejheko kuktamtaea. Hapg, 
Turtai godlen khan, bhandan id jomtaea. 

Turta dg ona kathae anjomket khan bu^hiye metadea, la gQ, 
birte calakme, sahan sakamko hgd baraeme, ar id nutumte rak 
baraeme. 

Ado sgnkate nonkae rak barayefa : Turta rg, Turta mori gel 
rg! Turta r§, Turta mori gel rg! 

AdQ khange toyoe hgdena; adoe kulikedea, Henda budhi, cedakem 
raketa? 

Ho, Turtai godena, onaten raketa, ar bhandane lagit sakamkon 
hgd idiyefa ; hor h<5 banukkoa. 

Ado toyo doe menketa, Ho, ma am do joto tear hatarme, ih 
nahak pera don ngota idikoa. 

Khan uni budhi do orakteye senena ar merome godketkoa. 
Khange toyo do toyokoe riau jaora aguketkoa. Ado onko toyo 
do bebak poska poska sikol baberteye tQlketkoa jhanti are arete, 
ar uni bandia toyo do khub keted baberteye tolkedea, jemon 
rgpgdkate aloko jom, adoe ematkoa. Neko jom adha adhi akat 
jokhen budhi doe raket'a: Turta rg, Turta kah& gel rg? Turta 
mutak lele an. 

Ado uni bandia toyo budhiye metae kana, Cet leka bam 
raket kan? 

Adge mgnet'a, Cet leka bah raket' kan? Turtawak mutak tahg- 
kantaea, ona bah kolkattaea. Ona disate ona mutak ih ngleta ar 
ih raketa. 

Ona tayom Turta do mutakanteye odokena, ar uni dQ mar ona 
mutakte ghatrako. Onko toyo do topakkateko darketa ; ar uni 
baadia toyo do ukhurreye tQlledea ar khub mota baberte. Chai 

8 The Santal word likely means to convey ‘with the hoof’. 

9 The old woman is using Bengali. 

✓ 10 Some of the personal belongings of the deceased are usually ‘sent with’ him. 

That is effected through certain symbolical acts. 
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Turta then sat down at the goat-pen with a wooden mallet, 
and when the jackal was biting at the goats, he hammered him 
with the mallet. The jackal then said: “These goats of Turta’s 
are hammering 8 something awful. Wait a bit, when Turta is 
dead, I shall feast at the funeral ceremonies.” 

When Turta heard this, he said to his old mother: “I say, mother, 
go to the forest to fetch firewood and leaves, and wail for me.” 

The old woman went and cried thus: “Turta oh, Turta ist 
gestorben 9 , oh! Turta oh, Turta ist gestorben oh!” 

Then the jackal came and asked her: “I say, old woman, what 
are you crying for?” 

“Oh, Turta is dead; therefore I am crying, and I am finding 
leaves to prepare for his funeral ceremonies ; there are no people 
either to help.” 

“O,” the jackal replied, “you make everything ready; I shall 
invite the friends and bring them.” 

The woman then went home and killed some goats, and the 
jackal called a crowd of jackals together and came with them. 
The old woman tied all the jackals with some rotten straw-rope 
along the fence; but the tailless jackal she tied with a very strong 
rope; she did all this to prevent them from fighting over the 
food ; thereupon she gave them. When they had half done eating, 
the old woman wailed: “Turta oh, wohin ist Turta gegangen? 
Turta, hole den Hammer 9 !” 

“How is it you are wailing?” the tailless jackal called out to her. 

“How is it I am wailing?" the old woman said; “Turta had a 
wooden mallet, and I did not send that with him 10 . I remember 
this when I see the mallet, and wail.” 

After this, Turta came out with the mallet and slashed at them 
right and left with the mallet. The other jackals tore their ropes 
and ran away; but the tailless jackal he tied to the rice mortar" 


11 A large and heavy wooden Implement, used by the Santals and also by many 
other races for husking rice and other purposes. 
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dareafae topak dareatae. Mar bhagete mukere. Ado dal dalteye 
dal mdkedea. Ado khange duar thene tglkadea, ado jao hilok 
odokok bgloke dalea, ado artgt'geye dal mdkedea. 

Khan mil! din do mittan tar up andiai hedena, adoe menet'a, 
Henda bhagrnj, bejSeyem mota akan do? 

Oh mamo, cel! bah men? In do bah nglak ih helet'a ar bah 
jgmak ih jgmel!a. 

Adg taru^e mgnet'a, Tgbe ih nonden tahflen khan, ih lidh mo- 
takoka? 

Adg toyo doe menket', He, am do arho barti motam heloka; am 
ma ente naprak jat kanem. 

Khange ado toyo dge meneta, De endekhan rarakanme. Adge 
rarakadea, adg ad bodgl uni kul gndiageye tolkadea. 

Adg Turta kora dg racateyc odokok kan tahekana. Adg maran 
utare nelkede klian, mutak thengate bhageteye dalkedea, dal 
adraokedeae. Onka dal dalteye dal mdkedea. Ona dosar tesar 
khangeye godena. Uni Turta kora doe khalkedea. Khalkate ona 
harta doe rok joraoket'a ar busu^e bhoraoket'a. Ar ona do ato 
atoe gok barayet'a, are koe baraea ar poesakoko emaea. Onatekin 
asuloka akin banar enga hon. Dher din onka onkateye poesa 
jaoraketa. 

Adg mil! din engattgfe metadea, E gg, ih dg banij bepar ih 
calaka. Ma satu sambaranme. 

Adge satu sambaradeteye odok calaoena mil! raj disomte. Adg 
raj nangrahae hamkefa. Ado ondeye kuli barayetkoa, Okgeko 
sadgmpe akrihkoa? Uni rajrenge adi u t? r hati sadom menakkoa. 
Adg ayu^ente §n hilok dg ona nangraha are sadgm orak phedre- 
geye derayena. 

12 This Santal word is generally used about the tiger, but is also used as a common 

name for tigers and leopards. t 

13 Pice, or in North Indian languages paesa or poesa, is 1/4 anna, about one farthing. 

In Santali it is very generally used to mean ‘money’. 

H it is very seldom that Santals go about to buy and sell. They may take animals 

to a distant market to sell, or go to such places to buy; otherwise trading is 

something Santals have not as yet shown themselves lit for. 
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with a very heavy rope. He tried, but he was utterly unable to 
tear himself loose. So Turta laid it thickly on with the mallet. 
He continued beating him until he swelled up. Then he tied him 
at the door, and whenever he went out or came in, he gave him a 
blow every day, so he swelled still more. 

Then one day a big leopard came. “I say, nephew,” he said, 
“you have grown exceedingly fat.” 

“O uncle, what can I say? I see what is not seen, and I eat 
what is not eaten.” 

“Then,” the leopard said, “if I stayed here, should I also 
grow fat?” 

“Yes,” the jackal replied, “you will look still much fatter; for 
you, you see, are of a big race.” 

“Please then, unbind me,” the jackal said, whereupon the 
leopard unbound him, and the jackal tied the big leopard 12 there 
in his stead. 

When Turta was coming out into the courtyard and saw that 
he was so immensely big, he gave him a good hiding with the 
club; he beat him so that he bellowed. By beating him in this 
way, he made him swell up, and two three days afterwards the 
leopard died, and Turta flayed him. When he had done this, 
he sewed the skin together and filled it with straw. This stuffed 
thing he carried about from village to village begging, and 
people gave him pice 13 . By these means they supported them- 
selves, both mother and son. A long time they collected money 
in this way. 

One day Turta said to his mother: “Mother, I am going off 
to trade 14 . Please, make me some provisions for the road.” 

When she had given him some food to take with him, he 
started and came to a king’s country. When he reached the 
capital, he asked |the people there: “Is there any one here who 
sells ponies?” Now the king had a large number of elephants 
and horses, and when it became evening that day, he stopped 
for the night in the outskirts of the town near the stables. 
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Ado $yu£ jgkhgn onko sadQmko galmaraojon kana. Mittan sadgm 
do jahgare khil menaktaea. Uni dge meneta, Noa khil jShkeye 
Qcokletin khan, gkkalte gt ar serman udaukoka. Ar mill sadom 
dge mgnet'a, In ho janga bah murukok kante, bankhan ggl bar kgs 
otanok lekah darkea, ar ona otanok dhuri auri cabakregeh hgd 
ruarkoka. Ar adgm sadgm dgko mgnella, Hg, ale dg bar sih pg 
maha hgr dg mit dintele calaokoka. Ar uni Turta kora dg onako 
jgto galmaraoe ahjgmkettakoa. 

Adg dosar hilok onko sadgme bachaoellkoa. Khan raj sipahiye 
laiat’koa. Adg rajko laiadea, Mittan hor sadgme kirihko lagit'. 

Adg raje menket, Hg, ma emaepe jahaetakgeye khusiako. 

Adgko hgdente uni klierdok kherdoke taram, uni sadgmge 
hataoe lagite metat'koa, Ih do nuigeh hataoea. Etakko ma m6rg 
gel turui gel dhabid-e damako kan. Adge menkefa, Ih dg rgnged 
hor, ni khorda sadgmgeh hataoea. 

Adgko damadea, Nui dom khusik khan, gel bar takale damae 
kana. 

Adg khusiyente ggl bar takateye hataokedea. Adg ona disom 
khon etak disomteye calak kana. Adg uni sadom dg khgrdgk 
khgrdoke calak kana. 

Adg enka calak calak mittan etak raj disome tiokket'a. On<jg 
dg dinamge rajko bahaloka ar dinamgeko gujuka. Ekgn rajren 
era ar hoponerage menakkina. Ar uni kora sadgmre dgdkateye 
tiokket khan, onden sipahiko kuliyedea, Okatem hijuk kana? 

Adge metatkoa, Ih dg banij bepar ih odok hed akana. 

Adgko metae kana, Ngn<je rajem tahgkoka? 

Adge mgnketa, Ih dg renged hor, khusiah bane? 

Adgko mgnketa, Ale hgle khusikoka ar uni raj era h5e khusi- 
koka. H6, adgm tahg dareak khan, ona reakle lsii bujhau bara- 
wama, banma, uniak hgrmgre kal menaea. Uni adge o<joklen 

15 Twelve is in Santali frequently used to express perfection, maximum etc. One 

kqs in Santali is equivalent to about two English miles. 

16 I. e. rupees. One rupee is about 1 sh. 4 d. 
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In the evening, the horses were talking together. One of the 
horses had a splinter in his hoof; he said: “If any one would 
remove the splinter I have, I should at once fly over earth and 
heaven.” Another horse said: “As for me also, there is no power 
in my legs, otherwise I should run like twelve 15 miles like dust 
carried away by the wind, and I should return before the dust 
ceased to be blown away.” And other horses said: “Yes, we 
should in one day go two three days’ way.” And Turta heard 
all this that they were talking together. 

The following day he picked out these horses and said so to 
the king’s peons. Then these told the king: “A man wishes to 
buy horses.” 

“O,” the king said, “let him have any he may like.” 

When the horses came, he said he wanted to take the horse 
that was limping. “This one I shall take,” he said; “the others 
he is pricing fifty to sixty 16 . I am a poor man,” he said, “I 
shall take this lame horse.” 

They told him the price. “If you like this one, we want to 
have twelve rupees for him.” 

He was pleased at this price and bought the horse for twelve 
rupees, whereupon he went from that country to another; and 
the horse was limping along. • 

Going along in this way he reached the country of another 
Idng. There kings were appointed every day, and were dying 
daily. Only the queen and a princess were living. When the 
young man reached there, riding his horse, the soldiers asked 
him: “Where are you coming?” 

“I have come from home,” he replied, “to trade.” 

“Would you like to stay here as our king?” they asked him. 

“I am a poor man,” he answered; “it depends on whether she 
would like me.” 

“We should be pleased,” they said, “and the queen would also 
be pleased. Well, if you are able to stay, we shall tell you and 
let you know, how tjie state of matters is. It is this, there is 
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khan, adi maran j an war uni dg. Ot khon serma tungau dhabide 
cahaba. Uni dg mu hgrteye odokoka. Onate raj dg pasgd mit 
hajar ganko god akana. Noakole laiam kana. 

Adg uni kora sadgmre dilte ar a<5ak dilteye menkefa, Acha, tahf. 
dareak khan id nela. 

Adg enkako galmaraokette adg bapla hoeyena, ar raj ftka h$ko 
emadea. Khan uni Turta kora dg miftan sandasiye hamketa ar 
mittan piti khanda. Onako jotge tearante ad thene dghgkefa. Ar 
uni punkhi sadom h<5 ad thene dghgkedea. 

Ar ona nindatetrege uni kal karinangin dge odok ggfena uni 
hgrak mu hgr khon. Ar gt serma adge cahajteta, uni raj jgme 
lagit'e lagayede kana. Khan sadgmre dedente ona khiltete tofket- 
taea, serma tungaue udstuk lagite nglede kante are lagayedete 
cgtrege bar pe dhaoe bhungraukedea, adge nurena. In? taygm 
sadgme argo agukedea. Kate ado raniye dghgkedea. 

Tahgn tahente raje menketa, Inren budhi engan menaea. Uni 
then ii calaka, hiri aguyean. Adg bana hgrgekin sapraoena, ar 
bana hgr sadgmregekin dedena, adg cgtteye udau calaoena. 

Bar raj disom pargmkate uni bu<jhi thenkin tiokketa. Adg jgtg 
duk kathae laikette adiye raskayena. Adg boge juda kupuli 
barakate adoko jgm nukefa. Jgm barakate adgkin metadea, I? 
go, gntgregebon tahena. Adg jgtg sipahiko ruar hedena. Ar gndgge 
raj orakre tahgn tahgnte adi utar acel pacelge hoeyentakoa, ar 
a(jiko kisarena. Adg gngko tahgyena. 

*7 What is here translated dragon, kal, is used about specially dangerous snakes, 
such as those kept by snake charmers. 

18 Certain rajas get a sindur (red-lead) mark on their forehead as a kind of afflr-. 
mation or ‘coronation’. It is not a present day Santal custom. 

19 What is here translated ‘coil-sword’, piti khapfla, is not at present found 
among the Santals. I have heard ( told that they used such during the Santal 
rebellion in 1855, but have never succeeded in getting a reliable description of 
it. One old man described it as a kind of arrow ‘mitrailleuse’, another as a 
kind of boomerang; piti means ‘coil’ and is e. g. used about snakes coiling 
themselves up. 

20 The queen is meant. 
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a dragon 17 in her body. When he gets out, it is a tremendously 
big animal. When he opens his mouth, he gapes from the earth 
to the sky. He comes out through her nose. Therefore perhaps 
about one thousand kings have died. We tell you these things.” 

The young man then said, trusting in his horse and in him- 
self and his own courage: “All right, if I can stay, I shall see 
about this.” 

After they had talked together as told, the marriage was cele- 
brated; they also put the mark of kingship 18 on his forehead. 
Turta now got hold of a pair of tongs and a coil-sword 19 . When 
he had provided himself with all this, he kept it with himself. 
The lame horse he also kept near himself. 

That very night, the black dragon came out from the nose of 
that person 20 . He opened his mouth so that it reached from the 
earth to the sky, and he commenced to chase the king. Then the 
king mounted his horse, removing the splinter, and the dragon 
saw him about to fly up to the sky, and he was chasing him, 
when the king cut him through two three times up there in the 
air, and the dragon fell down. Thereafter he brought his horse 
down. After this was done, he kept the queen. 

After some time the king said: “My old mother is living. I am 
going to her, I want to see how she is.” Both of them then 
made themselves ready for the journey, and they both mounted 
the horse, and he flew up into the air. 

Having passed the countries of two kings they arrived at his 
mother’s. When he had told of all his vicissitudes, she became 
very glad, and after having asked each other how all was with 
them, they ate and drank. After this was done, they said to her: 
“I say, mother, we shall live there in that country.” All the 
soldiers then returned, and they' remained there in the king’s 
palace, and in the course of time they got an immense amount 
of wealth and property, and they became very rich. And so 
they lived there. 
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10. MiftaAt^ntikoparean. 

Sedae jokhgn, kathae, Jogesor Autuman miftan tanti korae 
tahekana. Uni do tuargeye tahekana, a6 eskargeae. Adoe hara 
juanen khan do, setoA din jokhen mittan ga<ja beware tgirbuj ar 
khiruakoe rghgeana. AdQ kathae, adi barifi jgyentaea. Ado belek 
ehojSen khan dtje aki’ina, ar inatege anaje kiriA agujoAa. 

AdQ ona takrege, kathae, mittan toyo do ona khirua jgme 
parkauena, adQ dingeye jomtaea. Adge mgna, Cele bhala noa 
doko jomcttiAa. Adoe oyoA baraket dg, toyo paAjae Agl Aamkel 
Adoe mgnket'a, Ho, nui toyo doA pasiyea. Ado kathae, pasiye 
benaokette onae odaoketa. Ado kathae, mi< din doe pasi gofena. 
Ado pasi akane Aglkede khan, mutakanteye Air calao gofena. 
Ado daleye mgnet' tahekan jokhgnge uni toyo doe mgn gotketa, 
Ha ha! atom daleAa, raebaramaA. 

Ado uniye mgnkefa, Sarigem raebaraAa? 

Adoe metadea, He, sarigeA raebarama. 

Khange sari ado bae dalledea, pasi khone chadaokadea. Adg 
uni toyoe metadea, Adg horreA jom lagat mittan khirua emaAme. 
Nitge nahak iA calao godoka, Ado sari inai emade khan, unrege 
uni dge calao got'ena. 

Ado kathae, calaoe calaoena do, adi saAgiA disome calaoena. 
Adg mittaA raj naAgrahae Aamket'a. Ado rajak pga ponea pukhri 
menaktaea. Ar ona pukhri pindhare do emanteak dareko rghQe 
akata; mafko hoko rohge akata. Ado ona mat dandhi talarege, 

* This story shows several traces of being of foreign origin. 

2 Tanti is the name of a Hindu weaver caste. 

3 The sweet melon is Cucumis Melo, L. The water-melon is very commonly cul- 
tivated in the Santal country. For hot- weather cultivation water is essential; 
consequently it must be near to whore water is obtainable, as on river banks. 

4 The Santali word means a snare. The Santals have various devices for catching 
or killing animals, also large ones. 

3 It might be noted, that all regular marriages among the Santals are family 
arrangements. The two most concerned do not meet or fall in love with each 
other and so get married. Such may sometimes happen among the Santals, but 
is irregular. , 
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10. THE STORY OF A TANTI BOY 1 . 

Once upon a time in the old days, people tell, there lived a 
tanti 2 boy called Jogesor. He was an orphan, quite alone by 
himself. When he had grown up, it so happened that he once, 
during the hot season, planted sweet melons and water-melons 3 
on the bank of the river, and he got an immense amount of 
fruit. As they commenced to ripen, he sold, and for the money 
he bought food for himself. 

At that time, people tell, a jackal had got into the habit of 
eating his water-melons; he did so daily. “I wonder who it is,” 
the boy said, “who is eating my fruits.” When he looked well 
below the leaves, he saw the footprints of a jackal and said: “Oh, 
this jackal I shall snare.” So he made a snare and set it. One 
day the jackal was caught in the snare 4 , and when the boy saw 
this, he quickly ran there with a thick stick. But just as he was 
going to strike him, the jackal called out to him: “Hold, hold! 
don’t strike me. I shall arrange for you to get married 5 .” 

“Really,” the boy said, “will you really get me a wife?” 

“Yes, in very truth,” the jackal replied, “I shall arrange for 
you to be married.” 

Consequently he did not beat him, but released him from the 
snare, whereupon the jackal said to him: “Now give me a water- 
melon that I may have something to eat on the way. I shall 
start now at once.” And when he had given him this, he started. 

The jackal went and went, he went until he reached a country 
very far away, and there he came to the capital. The king had 
three or four tanks 6 , and on the embankments of these tanks 
they had planted different trees; bamboo they had also planted 7 ; 
and the jackal was sitting in the middle of that clump of bamboos. 


6 See p. 34, note 5. 

7 Bamboo is very commonly planted in the vicinity of tanks, but not close to the 
water, as the leaves when falling would be liable to fall into the water and 
pollute it. 
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kathae, uni toyo doe duruji akana. Ado raj orakrenko dg thari 
b^ti manjao lagitko calak kana, ar raniko ar hgpgneratko h$ 
umok lagitko calak kana. 

Ado un jgkhgn, kathae, uni toyo doe ror got'kefa, Chi ! nui do 
cet lekan raj kanae? Inatregeko ija, arh<5 inaregeko jgma. Chi! 
nui dg cet lekan raj kanae? Raj do Jogesor rajge sanam khone 
bogea. Uni dg oka tharireye jgma, ona dg gkkalteye giqlikaka. 
Sona tharireye jgma, ona dg ekkalteye gi<jikaka. Chi! nui dg 
cet lekan raj kanae? 

Adg, kathae, noa kathage gliari ghariye rgreta. Adg thari bati 
maknjaoko dgko mgnketa, Okge bah okareye rgret kan? Adgko 
benget acurket khan dg mat dandhi talare toyoe rgrgr kanko hel 
namkede. Adgko menketa, Ayo, nui toyo dg bejae hengstae rgret 
dg ! Bhala sari se naseye rgreta. Noa katha dg rajbo laiaea. 

Adg s?ri senkate rajko laiadea, banma, Okaren toyo cgh ona 
pukhri pindha mat dandhi thene duru^ akana, ar nonkae rgreta, 
Chi! nui dg cet lekan raj kanae? Inaregeye jgma, inaregeye 
ija. Raj dg Jogesor raj. Sona tharireye jgma, ar ona dg dingeye 
gi<ji horaea. Nonkae rgreta. 

Adg uni raje menketa, Acha, do hghg aguyepe. 

Adg kathae, hgr kolket’kote uni toyo dg raj thenko hghg 
agukedea. Adg raje menketa, Henda ya, toyo, am dgm oka 
disomren kana? 

Adg uniye mgnketa, Ih dgh adi sangihren kana. 

Adg cet leka pukhri pindha thenem rgret tahekana, masg ona 
rgrlem. Ahjgmtamah. Adg kathae, gntjgye rgrlet lekageye rgrketa. 
Khange raje mgnketa, Sarige noa katha dg khatigem rgreta? 

Adge mgnketa, Khatigen rgreta. 

Adg raje mgnketa, Am dg cet lagat un sghgih khon ngtg dgm 
hg<5 akana ? 

8 It is very common, that the metal utensils are taken down to a tank or similar 

place to be cleaned there. 

9 The Santals are very particular in the matter here hinted at. 
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Those belonging to the king’s house came to this place to scour 8 
their brass plates and cups, and the queen and her daughters 
also came there to bathe. 

At such a time the jackal all at once called out: “Fie, what 
kind of a king is this? Here in this place they pass stool, and 
here in the same place they take food 9 . Fie! what kind of a king 
is this? King .Togesor is a king better than all others, The plate 
he is eating off he throws away at once. When he eats off a gold- 
plate, he throws that away at once. Fie! what kind of a king 
is this?” 

He kept saying these words again and again. Those who scoured 
the plates and cups then said: “Where on earth is he, where is 
he speaking?” When they looked round, they caught sight of the 
jackal speaking, and said: “Oh mother, this jackal is speaking in 
an awfully contumelious way. Wonder whether he is speaking 
the truth or it is false. We shall tell the king of this.” 

They thereupon went to the king and told him: “A jackal 
from somewhere is sitting on the tank embankment near the clump 
of bamboos and is speaking like this: Fie, what kind of a king 
is this? They take food in this place, and in the same place they 
pass stool. King Jogesor is a king. He eats off a gold-plate, 
and he throws that away every day. So the jackal is speaking.” 

“Very well,” the king said, “send for him, bring him here.” 

So they sent for the jackal and called him to the king’s pre- 
sence, and the king spoke: “Look here, you jackal, from which 
country do you come?” 

“I am from a country very far away,” the jackal replied. 

“Please speak now in the same way as you were speaking on 
the tank embankment. I want to hear what you say.” The jackal 
then spoke in the same way as he had spoken there, whereupon 
the king said: “Are you really quite sure about this?” 

“I am speaking the truth,” he replied. 

“For what purpose have you come here from such a distance?” 
the king asked. 
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Adg toyoe menkefa, Uni raj lagatge iA dQ bahu name kol akadina. 

AdQ raje mgnkefa, Adorn Aamketkoa sg ban? 

Ado toyoe menkefa, AuriA Aamkoa. 

Ado rajren h0 pe pon gotgn hoponerako tahgkantaea. Adge 
mgnkefa, Bam Aam akafko khan, iAren hoponera menakkoa. Adgm 
khusiako khan, ma Agl thikkom. 

Adoe menket'a, Mase ente, note hoho odokkom. 

Adg sariko hoho odokkefko khan do talai6 kuriye bachaokedea. 
Adpe udukkedea, baAma, Nuitak kuriA khusi akana. Ado, kathae, 
raebar hor iate adiko perakedea. Ado jom barakateye menkefa, 
Acha, ma durujijonpe. IA do noa katha uniA lai otoaea. 

Adoe calaoente uni tainti korae laiadea, baAma, Ma sapraokme. 
Bahu doA Aawatmea. Ado ma sapraokme. 

Khange uni do cef menakteye sapraoka? Aurigeye menkefa, 
IA doA sapraogea. Ma onten pera laiakome, jemQn gkkalte bapla 
reakbon logon goda. 

Ado, kathae, ona kathae idi ruarkefa, are metat'koa, Ma bapla 
reakbon logon goda. 

Khange sari onten pera h<5ko menkefa, Acha besge. Nele 
girawam kana, ma idime. 

Adoe menkefa, Acha, den emaApe. 

Khange sari girako emadea, adoe idikefa. Arh6 pe pon maha 
khangeye sgn ruar gofena. Ado raje metae kana, Henda raj, 
bariatko do tinak ganle hijuka, mit isi, sg bar isi, sg m6rg isi, 
sg tinakle hijuka? Ona kukli iA doko kol akadiAa. 

Khange raj dge mgnketa, Apeak khusi tinak cope hijuk. 


10 See p. 10, note 3. 

11 In regular marriages a party will always follow the bridegroom to the house of 
the bride’s parents where the actual ceremonies are performed. When the bride, 
after the marriage, is taken to her future home she is accompanied by a similar 
number of her own relatives. All the followers are feasted. When a large 
party is coming along with the bridegroom, it is understood that the number 
shows his importance and wealth, and it is also taken as given that the bride- 
groom is prepared to feast as many of the other side as he is bringing with him. 
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“The king,” the jackal replied, “has sent me to find a wife for 
himself.” 

“Have you found any or not?” the king asked. 

“Not as yet,” the jackal replied. 

Now the king had three or four daughters, so he said: “If you 
have not found any, I have daughters of my own. If you like 
them, see whom you think suitable.” 

“Please then,” the jackal said, “call them out here.” 

When they had called them out, he selected the middle one. 
He pointed to her and said: “I am pleased with this girl.” There- 
upon they entertained him in grand style on account of his being 
marriage-broker. When they had feasted, he said: “Very well, 
you remain, please. I am going to tell him of this.” 

The jackal then went and told the tanti boy: “Please, make 
yourself ready. I have found a wife for you. So please make 
yourself ready.” 

Now what did he have that he should make himself ready? 
So he said heedlessly: “I am ready. Please, tell the friends on 
that side that they at once fix a day for the marriage.” 

The jackal then took word back to them, saying: “Please, let 
us fix a day for the marriage now.” 

The friends on that side then also said: “All right, that is good. 
See, here we are giving you the marriage-knots 10 ; take them along." 

“Very well, please give me,” the jackal replied. 

Then they gave him the marriage-knots and he took them away. 
After some three or four days he came back again, and said to 
the king: “Pray, king, about how many shall we come with the 
bridegroom 11 ? one score, or two scores, or five scores, or how 
many are we to come? They have sent me to inquire about this.” 

“As many as you please,” the king replied, “any number may 
come.” 


They are rather particular that the feasting expences should be the same on 
both sides. 
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Ado toyoe mgnketa, Pasg ente a(ji utarle hgdlen khan pasg bam 
daram dareale, onaten kuli bujhau idiyetmea. 

Adge metadea, Acha, unrege n5Mk in tgjbijpea, tinak in daram 
dareapea mgnte. 

Ado enka mgnkatege uni toyo doe sen ruarena. Adg nentja 
din tioken khan, toyo do uni korae metadea, Ma domko, kaharko, 
palkiko namme, bariatokbon calaka. 

Khange uni kora do pera h5 banukkotaete onako h§ bae jurau 
dareak kana. Khange uni toyoge onako hge ham juhrauketa. 
Ar bariatko do ina dhara dhariren toyo ar koke ngotakefkoa. 
Metat'koae, Ape do ma disakape nia din hilok do hatni phalna 
disomren raj then bhoj jombon calaka. 

Khange sari onko ho adiko raska got'ena. Ado ina din hilok 
do jotogeko hajirena. Ar uni toyoge palkiko, kaharko jotge 
namkefkote bariatokko calak kana. Ado uni raebar toyoe menket'a, 
Ape joto kok do toyo deare dedkate calaktabonpe. Nonkakatebo 
senlen khan, raj do nhhak khube manotbona. Ado sari oneye 
metatko lekage joto horko calak kana. 

Adoko tiok hokket khan, uni toyo doe hir lahayena raj laiae 
lagit'. Ado seterenteye metae kana, Henda raj, tinak ganle hijuka? 
Ma odokokte bariatko do helkom. Unak bam cahao khan don 
ruarkoa. Ar hed seterlen khanko, ar unre ruarko do lajao paragea. 
Ma odokokte ngl hotkom; ekgn aswariaigeko hijuk kana. 

Ado sari raj do odokenteye kgyokket'ko dg, bangeye hgl mucait! 
dareat’ko. Mit kgs khon hd bharti sangin habid menakko, ar toyo 

!2 pom, a low Hindu caste; one of their occupations is to furnish the music, i. e 
especially the drumming at marriages. Whenever a marriage party passes a 
village, they make a tremendous din, beating their drums. During the cere- 
monies and at the feasting, they also keep the drumming going, often in- 
cessantly. ? 

13 See p. 42, note 4. 

14 See p. 32, note 1. 

15 The Paddy-bird (in Santali k 0 a name formed in imitation of the sound of. 
the cull of this bird) is very common. It is a kind of heron, the kind here men- 
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“You see,” the jackal said, “perhaps if we came in a very large 
number, perhaps you will not be able to receive us; therefore 
I am asking you to take word to those others.” 

“Very well,” the king replied, “when you come, then I shall 
estimate you and see how many of you I can receive.” 

After this talk the jackal returned. When the day fixed came, 
the jackal said to the boy: “Please get hold of poms 12 , Kahars 13 
and palanquins 14 ; we shall start for the marriage.” 

The young man had no friends, so he was unable to provide 
any. The jackal then procured these also, and to come along in 
the marriage party he invited the jackals and the paddy-birds 15 
of the neighbourhood. He said to them: “Remember, please, that 
on such and such a day we are to go to the king of that country 
to partake of a feast.” 

Then these also became very glad, and on the fixed day they 
all presented themselves. The jackal provided palanquins and 
carriers, in fact everything, and they started for the marriage. 
The marriage-broker jackal then said: “You paddy-birds, all of 
you mount the backs of the jackals and proceed. If we proceed 
in this way, the king will presently do much honour to us.” Then 
they really did as the jackal told them, and they all went along. 

When they had nearly reached the place, the jackal ran 
ahead to inform the king. When he arrived, he said to him: 
“Pray, king, about how many are we to come? Please come out 
and have a look at the marriage party. If you don’t wish for so 
many, I shall send some back. To send them back after they 
have come, would be a great shame. Please come out and have 
a look at them quickly; only mounted people are coming.” 

The king came out and had a look at them, he was absolutely 
unable to see the end of them. They filled the place up to more 


tioned (there are several species) being entirely white, except for its legs and 
beak. They very frequently follow the cattle, catching grasshoppers and the 
like^ that fly up when disturbed by the movements of the cattle. As a rule they 
are seen in great flocks. 

9 — Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. 
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cetanre kgkko a£ akante pondgeko nglok kana. Khange raj dg 
ngltegeye haharayenteye metadea, Do ruar adhikakome. Unak 
hop dg ghgh daram darelepea, ar unak dg kulan h6 banuktina. 

Khange uni toyo do atra horreye Air daramkelikoteye metafkoa, 
Men, menge ruarpe. Raje menketa, Unak hgr dg ghgh daram 
darelepea, mage ruarkakome. Onate ape don ruaretipea. Adg 
kathae, ende khonge kok aswariako dgko ruarena; adg enko 
Kahar, Dgm, enkogeko hgd sgtgrena. Adg raje mgnketa, Bariatko 
dg jgtggem ruarkaf koa ? Thora thuri do bam agu darakoa? 

Adg toyoe mgnkefa, Onko dgko mgnketa, Calao khan do jgtggele 
calaka, ar bankhan jgtggele ruara. Adorn hor dgle calaka ar adgm 
hgr dgle ruara, noa dg cet leka? Onko ruar hgr reak mgn dg 
nahak thgrgn khatgktakoa. Adg onkako mgnkette jgtggeko ruarena. 
Ale ngkg ninak hgrgele hgdena. 

Adg inak hgrgeko daramketkote bapla hoeyentakoa. Adg ninda 
dgko bhgjke<a. Adg khub bhage sebel sebelakko utukefa. Adg 
?uri bhgj jgmrege uni tanti kora dge sikhaukae kana. Metae 
kanae, E ya, daka jgm nahSkko idimea. Unre nahak barea pga 
utuko gmoka, mgnkhan jgtg barg jgmme, hina mil! dhao, nhia 
miti dhao. Onka mil! dhaotege jgtg jgmme, ar bankhan am dg 
orakre mittan utu jgm hewate mittahgem jgmkea, — se dg bah, 
mgnkhan miti dhpote jgtggem jgma. Ar daka jgm bara taygm 
nahak pan khiliko emama. Adg alom ataha. Tinre takako 
cuput'ama, unre ona pan khili dgm ataha. Ma noako katha 
disakam ar onka kamime, tgbg gna raj hgpgn dgko metama. 

Adg kathae, tisre hg onka sebel utu bah jgm hewa adg sebel 
utui hamkeli khan, khub jgm bae jgmketa ? Khange thge putiyente 

16 The distance mentioned, one kos, is generally equal to two English miles, in 
other parts it may be less or more. 

17 There may be a formal reception, but necessarily not so elaborate as the farewell- 
bidding. 

18 See p. 76, note 24. 

19 The Santals buy their wives; it is, of course, no regular sale but something to 
symbolize that the husband is the lord and proprietor henceforth. Here the husband 
apparently is to receive money; this is the custom among certain classes of Hindus^ 
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than two miles 16 away, and as the paddy-birds were mounted on 
the jackals, all were looking white. The king was astonished at 
the sight and said to the jackal: “Please, send half of them back. 
I am unable to receive so many of you, and I have not sufficient 
provisions for so many either.” 

The jackal then ran to meet them half-way and called out to 
them: “Stop, stop! turn back! The king has said: ‘I am unable 
to receive so many people; do please, turn them back.’ Therefore 
I am turning you back.” The mounted paddy-birds then went 
back from that place, and the Doms and the Kahars alone came. 
The king then said: “Did you turn the whole marriage party 
back? Will you not bring a few along with you?” 

The jackal replied: “They said: If we go, we shall go all of 
us, otherwise we shall all of us return. That some of us should 
go and others turn back, how would that be? Those who returned 
would become very downhearted and hurt. Having said this, they 
all of them returned. We have come as many as you see here." 

They then formally received 17 these; the marriage was cele- 
brated, and at night they had a feast. They had prepared some 
excellent and most savoury curry. Before they sat down to eat, 
the jackal gave the tanti boy some advice and said to him: “Look 
here, my lad, they will presently come and take you off to eat. 
They will certainly give you two three kinds of curry; eat all, 
now this kind, then that kind alternatively. In this way eat 
of all at the time; otherwise, as you are accustomed to eat only 
one course of curry at home, you might eat only one; that is 
not the way; but you must eat of all at the time. After you 
have eaten, they will offer you a quid of p a n l8 . Don’t take any. 
When they put the money into your hand 19 then only you shall 
take the quid of pan. Please keep these things in your mind and 
act accordingly; then only they will call you a prince.” 

Now he had never in his life been accustomed to eat such 
savoury curry, so when he got this splendid food, didn’t he eat? 
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hinda dge ciglirketa ; kicridko saname thgkg bgkgketa. Khange 
toyo do cekate cge disakede, cidirketae mgnte. Adoe mgnketa, 
Durrg! nui doe lajaokidiha. Ar se joto horko japit akatia. Khange 
toyo dg ona narak dQ onko gitid horgeye jgt! idiat’koa dfikg dfikgre. 
Ar uni kora dge um ocokedea are jal saphakeftaea. ArhOlrin 
gitidena. 

Adg sim rak khange, kathae, uni toyo do lahategeye beret 
hotenteye mgnet'a, Okare bah moela moelage sq kan? Adoe bas 
baraket khan dg onko rajren pera geye metako kana, Ape sgnge 
sg kana. 

Adg sari setak khangeko helket do, onkoak deke thenak kicridre 
dg latkao akan. Khange toyo dg rukhet'e pgrtgnketa: Iako engate 
tisre utu dakako hel akawana? Salasreko nawan khanko jgm 
cicjirena ! Adg ene boge barayena. 

Ayu^ khange bida hoeyente uni tanti orakteko calak kana. 
Adg calak calakte onko lumti baretko dgko langayena. Adg 
uni toyoko metae kana, Okor tin sangihre? Raj orak dgbon 
tioketa? 

Adge metakoa, Hape, auribon tioga. Arho thora sangihko 
calaoen khan, arhoko kuliyede kana, Okor tinrebo tioket’ kana? 

Adg tale bagwane nel hamket khan dge udukako kana, Hane 
hglpe tale bagwap. Ona do nui rajak bagwan kangea. Ona bag- 
wan talarege rajak orak do menaka. Dolanko dg mareyente 
hgndggea, onate sathgih khon dg bah ngl thikoka. 

Adg kathae, calak calakte ona tale bagwan hoko tiokketa, adg 
orakge bako hgl hamet kan. Adoko metae kana, Okor oka then 
raj orak dg? 


20 What is hero described, is a fairly common sequence to feasting among the 

Santals, their daily diet being so plain and poor that any deviation is liable 
to have disastrous results. * 

21 See above note 17. 

22 See above note 11. When the bride leaves for her husband’s home, she is 
accompanied by a party, among these some old woman, who is to give her 
some final and formal advice. 
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Consequently he got indigestion and commenced to purge 20 during 
the night and dirtied all his clothes. Somehow or other the jackal 
became aware of his purging and said: “Oh my! this fellow has 
brought shame on me.” Now all people were asleep. The jackal 
then went and daubed the people lying there with the tilth in 
their hind-quarters. Thereupon he made the boy bathe, and he licked 
him and cleaned him, and both of them lay down to sleep again. 

At cock-crow the jackal got up first and called out: “Where 
is it smelling so badly?” When he had sniffed round, he said to 
the guests of the king: “It is your way it’s smelling.” 

Then really, when it became morning, they saw that something 
stuck to their clothes behind. And the jackal started scolding: 
“Those unspeakable ones, dash it, have they ever seen curry and 
rice? When they got it for the first time, they ate so they got 
diarrhoea.” So nothing more was done in this matter. 

In the evening, after they had been ceremonially bidden fare- 
well to 21 , they started for the tanti boy’s house. Walking and 
walking along, the followers and relatives of the bride 22 became 
tired and said to the jackal: “Where is it, how far away? Are 
we reaching the king’s palace?” 

“Wait a bit,” he says, “we are still a little way off.” When they 
had come a little further, they asked him agqin: “Where is it, 
when are we reaching there?” 

When they caught sight of a palm-tree 23 grove, he pointed it 
out to them and said: “Look over there, there is a palm-tree 
grove. That is a grove belonging to this king. The king’s palace 
is in the middle of that grove. The mansions have become dark from 
age; therefore it is not possible to see them distinctly from afar.” 

Walking on, they finally reached the palm-tree grove, but did 
not see any houses anywhere. So they said to the jackal: “Where? 
why, where is the king’s palace?” 

23 The most common palm tree in the Santal country is the Palmyra palm, Bo- 
rassus flabclllformis, L.; it has very large fan-shaped leaves. It is very common 
on tank embankments. 
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Ado ona bagwan bhitrirege uni tanti kora do tale dhoakoteye 
orak akaf tahgkana. Ona orakgeye uduk daporafkoa, AdQ ona 
kumba orakko helkef khan do, adiko khae khabrokena. Arko 
mepenena, Durre! nui toyo do adi baride erekefbon do. Porkarte- 
geye bapla ocokefbona. P^hilrebo badaele khan huten, ohobo 
reben atarlena. Nit do cefbo ceka dareaka? Ado toyoko metadea, 
Cedak nonka dom erekeflea? Menket'am, Sona th&rire dakae 
joma ar ona sakri thari doe gidi horaea. 

Ado toyoe menketa, Onka ma ba con men akat\ In don menlelSa, 
sakam patrareye joma ar ona do dingeye gi<Ji horaea. Id do 
nonka n lai akat'a. Adope khusiyen khan cet’ in mgna? Ado eneh 
baplakatpea. 

Khangeko menket'a, Ma ya, sabete humage ma! Ado onkaka 
menlet khange uni toyo doe darkefa. Ado lumti baretko ho en 
hilokgeko ruarena. Uni kuri do ondegeko bagi otoadea. Ar ruar 
senkate noako joto katha raj ar raniko laiafkina. Khange unkin 
hg adikin bhabnayena, adokin menkefa, Nit do cefbo cekaea? 
Chatja chadikin ho tho abore do colon banukan. Mabon agu 
mifkinte nondegebon dohokina. 

Ado Kaharko palkikoko namket'kote ar bar pe horko kolkef- 
kote ako thenko agu ruarkcfkina. Ar asulok lagaf tara nakha 
disomko emafkin$. 

Ado one onkate uni kora doe bahuadea. Ado ona khiruako ho 
okayen con thikan banukan. 

Ado ene cabayena katha do, in marangea. 

24 A distinctly Hindu trait. Divorce is very common among the Santals. Strangely 
enough, it is valid for this world, but in the next the man who has married a 
spinster will get this one there to be his partner whether he has divorced her 
or not. 
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In the middle of that palm-tree grove the tanti boy had erected 
a hut of palm-leaves. He showed them that wretch of a house. 
When they saw that booth, they became very downhearted, and 
said to each other: “Oh dear, this jackal has deceived us some- 
thing terrible. He has tricked us into this marriage. If we had 
known about this beforehand, we should never have agreed to 
it, no never. But what can we do now?” They then said to the 
jackal: “Why did you deceive us in this way? You said: He 
eats rice of a gold plate, and he throws the used plate away 
every time it is used.” 

“No,” the jackal replied, “I did not say so. I said, that he 

eats off a leaf plate, and he throws that away every time he 

has used it. That is what I have said. When you were pleased, 
what was I to say? So I had you married, you see.” 

Then they cried: “Do, do catch him and give him a hiding!” 

As soon as they said this, the jackal ran away, and the followers 
and relatives of the bride also returned home that same day; 
they left the girl there. When they reached home, they told 
the king and the queen all this. Then these also became very 
grieved and said: “What shall we do now? With us it is not 
the custom to dissolve a marriage 24 either. Let us bring them 
here to us, and then we shall keep them both here.” 

So they fetched carriers and palanquins and sent these with 
a couple of men and brought the two back to themselves, and 
to support themselves they gave them a strip of the country. 

In this way the jackal procured a wife for the boy. What 
became of the water-melons there is no report of. 

There the story is ended; it is thus much. 
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11. Militantu^rgidr^rean. 

Sedae jugre kathae, mit'tan hore tahgkana; uni hor do mil! gfilg- 
kin gidrawan khangeye begarena, ar uni dg kuri gidrai tahg- 
kantakina. Ado besge din nirbha dg calak kan talif kantakina. 
Adg uni kuri gidra hOe nir ketedena. 

Ado mil! din ayup jgkhgnkin galmarao kana; adg emanteak 
cet!ko cgn galmarao galmaraote uni orak hgrtet' dge menket’a, 
ArhO hgrmgteak dg basawadina. 

Adg uni herel hgre menketa, Cekatem badae kana? 

Adg uniye menketa, Ente nokoe bar cando din ban nel akat’a. 

Adg inakin galmaraoket' tayom janid mit hapta gan hoe akan, 
khange uni herel hor dg acgkge bin gerteye ggdena. Adg khange 
uni maejiu dg adi baride bhabnayena, sin satupgeye raga uni 


1 This story is a vivid picture of life as it may ho met with among the Santals, 
when certain features of pure folktale nature are eliminated. It touches on many 
sides of Santal customs or rather communal rules and practices. 

2 It is looked upon as good for the members of a family to live together as long 
as possible; it lends strength to the family. It is, however, fairly common among 
the peoplo that the property is divided between the male members, when all or 
some of them have grown up and have married, oven before the father’s death. 
They love independence, and it naturally often happens that the strange element 
brought in through marriage makes it desirable to separate. The division is made 
in the following way: all land is divided into equal x>arts, one for the father, 
if he is living, and one for each son. The cattle is divided in the same way, 
the only difference being that daughters get a calf each, as it is called, at the 
time; it is generally a cow. Married daughters do not get anything, as they 
have already got one at the time of their marriage. Other property is also 
equally divided between the male members of the family. It is all done with 
the assistance of the village headman and people, especially as regards the 
cultivated land. This must be so to give the whole a legal stamp; the village 
community must be a party to all such transactions. When the division is com- 
pleted, the parents will generally live with one of the sons, frequently tho 
youngest ono, the mother’s pet. Oil tho death of tho father, his share is again 
divided between all tho sons, although the widow is often permitted to cultivate 
this land until her death. 
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11. The Story of an Orphan Boy*. 

Once upon a time in the old days, people tell, there was a 
man; they had got one child, when the property was divided 2 , 
and he set up a separate household. Their child was a girl 3 . Life 
was going well with them, and the girl also grew to be strong 
on her legs 4 . 

One evening they were talking together; they were talking about 
this, that and the other, and in the course of their conversation 
the wife said: “It has again temporarily taken up its abode in 
my body 5 ”. 

“How do you know?” her husband asked. 

“Well,” she replied, “because I have not seen 6 anything for 
two months.” 

About one week after they had had this conversation it so 
happened, that the husband suddenly died from a snake-bite. The 
woman felt terrible grief; she wailed 7 all day in affectionate 


3 Girls are debarred from inheriting land. They are supposed to get married and 
go to their husbands’ homes. In case of a family with daughters only, tho 
Santals have found a way of circumventing the otherwise rigid rules of inheritance. 
It is also due to them to say that they are trying to better the position of their 
womenkind. If the first child had been a boy, there would have been no possi- 
bility for a story like the present. In that case, he would have been the natural 
heir. For further information with regard to the position of the Santal woman 
the reader is referred to the writer’s paper in the Journal of the Hihar & Orissa 
Research Society, 11)16, Some Remarks on tho Position of Women among tho 
Santals. 

4 The Santal expression is used about children some two years old, lit. strong 
enough to run about. 

5 One of several ways of expressing that a woman is with child. The Santali 
word means to lodge, stay for a time. 

6 ‘See’ is tho common way of referring to the menses. 

7 Women give expression to their grief through wailing and lamentation, some 
words, more or less stereotype, being sung or chanted to a certain tune. It may 
be heartrending to hear a woman wailing, generally standing somewhere away 
from the house, turned towards the fields or the forest. 
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uiharte ; oka dg daka ho bhabnate bae joma; dine rateye guni 
bhabika ar Candogeye numea. Mgnae, O hae! Cando bonga, ce< 
balih ghatiket'te alin dgm jgr bhangakeflin ? O hae Cando, barsin 
gan lagaf alin dgm juri pariletlin do! O hae Cando, ingem andak 
ocokidin do! O hae, Cando bonga, chatar umul reak rup do cekate 
b?h nel namtae? 

Nonka uni aimai do hum numteye horngr halana. Are mena, 
E Cando bonga, herelihem idikedetina ; herel bodol kora gidra 
bare emahme. Oka ihak kukhire basa akan, kora gidra bare hoe 
ocoetinme; ina do ini gidra helte jivin tentina. Ado nonka dinge 
uni maejiu do kora gidra lagit Cando thene argjoka. 

Adg kathae, turui eae cando hoeyen khan, uni maejiu dg 
hgrmgte menaktae, ona dg nelentaea. Ar onko erveltet’teko ar 
bahgnharteftekoko menketa, Nui phalna engat dg ya, gkge 
tulud cgn menae. Nelpe, uni phalna apat tahekan jgkhgn dg 
besgeye tahgkana. Adg uni mae ggden; adg okge nui dge 
ladkedea? Dhorage nui dg gkge tulud cgn menae; onatege herel 
dg adtegeye jgmkedea; nui kangeae jgma dg. Engate ma noako 
cij basut dg sanambon r§jea, ar uni kuri gidra h6 abo thenbon 
aguyea. 

Adg kathae, onka menkate bogeteko ruhefkedea, ar jgtg cij 
basutko rgdkedea^ Ar uni maejiu dge lai gujuk kana, menetae, 


8 See p. 68, note 11. The lamentations do not, as a rule, make any appeal, but only 
state the loss and personal feelings. The appeal here made to Chan do is not, 
however, impossible. The idea af a Supremo Being is always present with the 
Santals, and there are several examples of Santa Is making direct invocations to 
Him. In their most solemn oaths Chando or Th^kur or Sin bohga, all names 
for the same, is referred to. Santal women are not permitted to participate 
directly in religious service; but I do not think that this would affect any pro- 
ceeding like the one here described. 

9 These words are very commonly heard in lamentations over a dead husband. 
The husband is the protecting and shadowing shelter. 

See above note 3. A boy is supposed to support his mother; her rights rest with 
him. Even as a babe he is a kind of protector, 
i * See p. 20, note 3. 
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remembrance of him. Sometimes she could not even take food 
for grief; day and night she was filled with anxious thoughts, 
and she called on Chando 8 saying: “Alas! Chando boiiga, what 
had we two sinned that thou hast separated us by taking him 
away? Alas! Chando, only for a couple of days didst thou join 
us together! Alas! Chando, thou hast thrown me into trouble! 
Alas! Chando bonga, the form of my shadowing canopy 9 , why 
shall I not see that any more?” 

In this way the woman enumerated her griefs and wailed, and 
she said: “O Chando bonga, thou tookst my husband away; in- 
stead of my husband do give me a boy 10 ! What has taken up 
its temporary abode in my womb, do make that become a boy 
for me! Then, by seeing this child, I shall keep my soul in pa- 
tience.” Every day the woman in this way implored Chando to 
get a boy. 

When she was in her sixth or seventh month, it was to be 
seen that she was with child, and her several brothers-in-law 
said: “This mother of so-and-so 11 must be living with somebody, who 
knows who. Remember, when the father of so-and-so was living, 
she was well 12 . Now he is dead, so who has made her pregnant? 
Surely this woman is living with somebody, who knows who; 
therefore she herself has eaten her husband; jshe is the cause of 
his death. Dash it, we shall take all the goods and property 13 
away from her; the girl 14 we shall also take and keep with us.” 

Having said this, they abused her badly and took all her goods 
and property away from her by force. The woman assured them 

12 A common expression lor a woman who is not with child, just as the opposite ‘to be 
spoilt’ is used about a girl, especially unmarried, who has been impregnated. 

13 See above, note 2. The expression especially covers cultivated land and cattle. 

14 When a man dies leaving only minors, ;t is customary for the brothers of the 
dead person to take these into their houses, at the same time taking over the 
property and cultivating the land until the minors grow up, when they are to 
have the whole back. What is here done, would have been in order if they had 
provided for the widow, i. e., had taken her into their house also. This they ab- 
solve themselves from doing by denying the legitimacy of the posthumous child. 
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Baha, baba, jahae dosra horak do bail kana; apat tahfkanre bar 
cando reak tahfadin tahgkana. Adoko metan kana, bafima, okoe 
reak kan cgh; ar bankhan dosra hgrak do ban kana. Adgko 
rgjen kan kha<5, cel! in mena? Noa do Candogeye bicartabona. 

Ado gnre h6 bako bataolet' khan do sariko rg<$ idikedegea; ado 
in a oraktet do bako o tori eta, ado inat orakrege uni maejiu doe 
taheyena. 

Ado kathae, uniak duk saset harkhet Candoe helkeftaete jgmone 
mgnlefa, kora gidra bare emahme, ado sari din tioken khan, kora 
gidrageye hoeyentaea, ado uni maejiu do adiye raskayena. Adoe 
menket'a, Cando inak rake ahjomket'tina, jemon in menleta, te- 
monge Cando inak sanae puramkeitiha; Candoe sarhaokok ma! 
E Cando, nitok do inak jivigem raredket’tiria ; arhd, Cando boiiga, 
nui gidra hara burukaetinme. 

Ado kathae, tahen tahente uni gidra doe hara buruyena. AdQ 
uni gidrai mena, Henda ayo, in baba doe okayena? 

Khange uni engattet' doe rak gotket'a, are metadea, Am baba 
do, beta, liormorem tahekanrege bine gerkedeteye godena. 

AdQ uni gidrai menket’a, E ayo, alom raga; ihge am don asul- 
mea; apun banugid khan dom cekaea? In nelte am do jivi 
t§ntam. 

Khange engattet. uni gidra reak bud anjomkateye haharayena, 
are menketa, Candoge nui gidra doe bud ocoyede kana. Ado uni 
maejiu do sih satu^) Cando thengeye dohae akae tahena. Ar 
jahaeko then nalha tumble calaka, khubgeye nama ar nara h6 
sanamko uni do khugbeko narawaea; ar kokoe h§ jaha sengeye 
calak, uni do bahko bahea, emaegeako; onkate unkin do bakin 
rengejoka. 


f Wz'i 


15 The litoral meaning of the Santali \yords is something like ‘speaking die’, often 
used about persistent assertion of a statement. 

16 It might bo noted, that the inanimate construction is used in this passage. 

17 Lit. ‘cooled my soul’. 

18 The translation is literal. Chando is considered as acting directly. 
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in the most solemn way 13 , saying: “No, sirs, no never; it does 
not belong to anybody else; when the lather was yet alive, I had 
been with child for two months. And they say it 16 is somebody 
else’s; but it is not anybody else’s. If they take all away from 
me by force, what can I say? Chando will judge between us in 
this matter.” 

As they, in spite of all, did not listen to her, they took all 
away from her by force. They did not pull down her house, 
though; they left that, and the woman continued to live in the 
old house. 

Now, people tell, Chando looked to her sorrow and misery and 
affliction, and, in accordance with what she had asked: ‘give me 
a boy’, when the time came, she really got a boy and became 
very glad. She said, “Chando has heard my cry. In accordance 
with what I asked, just so Chando has fulfilled my wish. Chando 
be praised! O Chando, thou hast comforted 17 me! Now again, 
O Chando, make this child grow up 18 for me.” 

Days passed, and the child grew up. The child sometimes 
asked: “Mother, what has become of my father?” 

His mother then cried and said: “When I was carrying you in 
my body, my son, a snake bit your father, so he died.” 

“Don’t cry, mother," the child said; “I shall support you. As 
my father is no more, what will you do? Remember me 19 and 
control yourself.” 

When his mother heard how intelligent her son was, she was 
astonished and said: “Chando it is who is making this child 
intelligent.” The woman was continually and all day invoking 
Chando. And when she went to somebody or other to work for 
wages or to glean, she always got good pay, and all left abundant 
ears for her to glean. Also if shp went anywhere to beg, they 
did not refuse to give her; they were sure to give. In this way 
these two did not suffer hunger. 

19 Lit. ‘seeing me, keep your soul pressed down’. 
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Ar uni maranid kuri gidra he nuiye hoeyen torarege ngndgge 
arhOe hgd ruarena. Ado unkin gidrage orakre dgkin tahena, ar 
engattgtl do gntg note sg tumal tosane darana. Ar adi khatfr 
monteko tahgna, cet ho bako bhabna baraka. Ado simko sukrikoko 
jurau baraket’koa, adg enkoko akrinkate mgrQm bhidikoko j urau- 
ket'koa; ado onkoko bad biritkefko khan, sandi dg gayako dghg- 
ketkoa, ar mgrom sukri h§ kudu doko badhia ocoketkoa, ar 
mgrgm bhidi hd boda dg khasiket'koteko harayen khanko akrin- 
ketkoa. 

Adg takako dghg jarwaket khan, engattgl: dge menkefa, la beta, 
noa takate dg gaibon kirinjona; phetar mihubon kirinkoa. 

Adg uni kora gidra he, kathaeye, harayen reak katha kana noa 
dg. Adg unre uni korae mgnketa, Henda ayo, cet lekan phetSrbon 
kirinkoa ? 

Adg engattefe menkefa, let beta, mgnako, kathae, gkgetakko 
?krine, adg kikrin hgre udukam jgkhen uni phetare i<5 ggt'keta 
mgnkhan, ona dg adi bhagana; onkanko dg, kathae, cgr damte 
h6ko hataokogea; onkanko dg, kathae, orak duarko rophaea, 
adiko bad ggdoka. Ar banko ijre he, kathae, onkanko dg 
datam nelettaea, gkgetakre are ggtgn data menaktae, tgbg onkanko 
heko bogegea; enko he ina bhgd kangea. Ar onkanko aurim 
namko dhabid dg ,bam kirinedea ; ina khon dosra lekanko dg bam 
kirinede kana. 

Adg uni korae mgnketa, la ayo, gndgkhan gai kind dg in gen 
calaka; onkanko aurin namko dhabid dg bah ruara ; tinreb nam- 
koa adg onko kirinleko gned in ruar hijuka. 

Adg engattefe mgnefa, Bana, beta, noakorege hapenbo kirib- 
koa. 

Adg uni korae mgnkefe, Bana, ayo, gai kirib dg ibgeb ca- 
laka. , 

Adg sdiye jidket khane metadea, Acha, ma gndekhan kirib 
agukom. 

Adg khange atoren hgre metako kana, Delabon ho, gai kirib 
ggrgantabonpe. Adg cetko cgko andun baraketge, gkge he bako 
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The eldest child, the girl, also came back, when this boy was 
bom. The two children remained at home, and the mother went 
here and there to glean. They lived with an easy mind; they 
had no cares at all. They gradually acquired fowls and pigs; 
when these had grown to a fair size, they sold them and acquired 
goats and sheep. When these had multiplied, they made the cocks 
into capons and kept them, and the boars they castrated, and the 
he-goats and rams they also castrated, and when they had grown 
sufficiently, they sold them. 

When they had got together some money, their mother said: “I 
say, my lad, for this money we shall buy a cow. We shall buy a heifer.” 

Now this was something that was said when the boy had grown 
up. The boy then said: “Listen, mother, what kind of a heifer 
shall we buy?” 

“O, my lad,” his mother replied, “people say that, if at the 
time when the seller shows the buyer the animal, the heifer lets 
something drop, that is very fortunate; such ones people buy even 
at a very high price; such ones keep house and property in order; 
they also quickly multiply, people tell. If they do not let anything 
drop, you must look at their teeth, such who have nine teeth, 
they are also good; these also have the same quality. Until you 
find one of this kind, you are not to buy any; you are not to 
buy any of another quality.” 

The boy then said: “Well mother, then I shall go to buy a 
cow; until I find such a one, I shall not came back; only when 
I find such a one and buy her, I shall come home.” 

“No, my son,” his mother replied, “not so; we shall someday 
buy one here in this neighbourhood.” 

“No mother,” the boy said, “I shall go and buy a cow.” 

But when he persisted, she sai^: “All right then, buy and 
bring one.” 

The boy then spoke to the village people, saying: “Come along 
with me somebody, help me to buy a cow.” But they pleaded 
some excuse or other; no one was willing to go, Then he spoke 
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rgbgn kana. Adg kakat gongottekoe metako kana, Delabon, baba, 
gai kirin goroanpe, kirin aguanabon. Ado onko h6 bako rgbgn 
kan. 

Adg kathae, mit orak lcamarko tahgkana, adQ onkoe metako 
kana, Delabon ho, gai lciriii goroanpe. Engate ato hgr ih riau 
barayetkoa, okoe hd bako rgbgn kana; ar kakan gongontekon 
riauetkoa, onko hd bako rgbgn kana. Jgm huiak do ihge nahak 
ih gmgk do, gn hd engate bako rgbgn kana. Nit do hgr menak 
bako basutan kana; jaha hilok hapen ih hgr hartal en khan, unre 
dg adi pepako todoka; nit dg cele ho bako basutan kana. Adg 
kamare metae kana, Cele ho, amem gorokina se ghg? 

Adg uni kamare mgnketa, Acha, okge ho bako gorgam kan 
khan, inin ggrgama. 

Adoe mgnketa, Acha bogege, gndgkhan gapa do jomakkon 
jurauletalange; mean dg aika adi sim rakrelan calaka. 

Adg uniye mgnketa, Acha, ma gndgkhan juraulem. 

Ado uni korae mgnketa, Mgn aika alom grgna. 

Adge mgnketa, Acha, ohon grgmea. 

Adg kathae, ina nenda dinre dg gai kirinkin calaoena. Adg kathae, 
gaige bakin ham thilc dareako kan. Adg onka kuli kulitege a<Ji 
sahginkin calao idiyena. Mit raj disom paromkin calaoena, adg 
un sangihre gng<5 v kathae, mittankin hamkedea. Uni gaikin hgle 
jgkhgn dg bae idleta ; adg sa^katekin nglkede do, are ggtgn data 
menaktae, ar maran utar phetare helok kana. Adg uni korae 
mgnketa, Nuigelan hataoea. 

Adg kamare mgnet'a, Bah, nui dQ balan hataoea; nokdeye data 
purauena, gnhQ bae pal alcana. Nui dg bahlage cgn cet cgn. 

Adg uni korae mgnketa, Acha, bahlare hg cetre hd nuigelan 
hataoea. 


20 There is no common word for uncle, and the text here speaks of the younger 
and elder brothers of the father, who each have separate designations. 

21 One rupee is one fifteenth part of a pound sterling. The haggling here described 
is very much like what daily occurs. 
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to his uncles 20 , saying: “Come with me, father, help me to buy a cow; 
we want to buy me one.” But they would not consent to go either. 

Now there was one blacksmith family living there, and he 
spoke to them: “Please come with me, help me to buy a cow. 
Dash it, I am calling upon the village people to go with me; 
but not one of them is willing. And I am calling upon my 
uncles, and they too, they are not villing. I am, of course, standing 
the travelling expenses; still they are not willing, dash it. Now they 
don’t estimate me as a human being of any consequence; some 
day in future, when I behome well-to-do, then a crowd of friends 
will come out; now not one of them estimates me.’’ So he said to 
the blacksmith: “Well, would you be willing to help or how?” 

“All right,” the blacksmith replied, ‘when no one else is willing 
to help you, I shall do so.” 

“Very well,” the boy said, “that is good; then I shall to-morrow 
make up the necessary food for the journey for us, and the day 
after to-morrow very early, mind you, we shall start.” 

“All right,” he replied, “then provide the necessary food.” 

“Take care then,” the boy said, “mind you, don’t disappoint me.” 

“All right, I shall not disappoint you,” he replied. 

On the fixed day they started to. go and buy a cow; but they 
were unable to find a suitable one. They went along, making 
inquiries as they went, and in this way they got very far off. 
They went past the country of one king, only when they had 
reached so far, they found a suitable one. When they saw the 
cow, she did not drop anything; but when they lay hold of her 
and looked at her, they saw that she had nine teeth, and she 
looked an unusually large heifer. The boy then said: “We shall 
take this one.” 

“No,” the blacksmith said, “don’t let us take this one; as you 
see, she has got all her teeth; still she has not had a calf. She 
is very likely barren.” 

“Well,” the boy said, “whether she is barren or whatever she 
is, this one we shall take.” 


10 — Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. 
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Adg damkin kulikedea, Cele, gaite dolid khusi Agk akangea; 
ado ma bhala dam lailem, tobe balin hatao dareae kana. 

Ado uni reak dame rgrkefa, Are taka. Adg uni korae mgnketa, 
Baba, thik dam laime. 

Adge mgnketa, Do hataoe khanben, iral taka. 

Ado uni kamare menketa, Nui bahla gaige unakem damae 
kana, arhO besko khan, tinak com damkekoa? 

Adg uni hgre menketa, Bairn, babu, bae bahlawa, mit biMr h6 
auriye busagoka ; nek# sor dingeye pal akana. 

Adg kamare menketa, Ma neleme, data purauien h8 bae busak 
akana; ar bankhan gai dg bar dataregeko paloka ar pon datareko 
busagoka; ar bankhan pon datareko paloka, turui datareko busa- 
goka. Ar nui dg ngleme, data purauenre h5 bae busak akana. 
Nui dg bahla bankhane cele kana? 

Adg uni hgre mgnketa, Acha, masg gnte aben rgrleben, tinakte 
khanben hataokea. 

Adg uni kamare mgnketa, Pon takate khanlin hataokea. 

Adg uni hgre mgnketa, Ban, turui taka gmokben. 

Adg uni korae mgnketa, Turui h5 bah ar ponea h§ bah; do 
m5r# takah emama. 

Adg uni hgre mgnketa, Bana, babu, adin marak kana. 

Adge metadea, Khusi khan gmgkme, ar bankhan jhha senlin 
helkoa. 

Adge mgnketa, Acha, dgn gndekhan gmgkme. Adgkin emadea; 
adg uni gaikin tolkedea arkin tiak aguyede kana. 

Adg hijuk hijuktekin ayu^ena; adg mittan bajar macha atokin 
hamkefa. Adgkin mgnketa, Noa hinda dg okatelan calaka? Ma 


22 What is here stated regarding the teeth and the age of cattle is in accordance 
with fact and daily practice. When buying a cow or a bullock they always 
ascertain the age by seeing the n\imbcr of teeth in the nether jaw; when the 
calf is about three years the first two appear, then yearly two up to in all 
eight, according to the Santals. Nine teeth do not occur; that belongs to the 
folktale. 

23 Lit ‘a bazar village’, i. e. a village with some shops. 
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Thereupon they asked the owner the price: “Well, we are fairly 
pleased with the cow; but you must first tell us your price, then 
we shall know whether we can take her.” 

The owner then named the price, nine rupees 21 . The boy then 
said: “Oh no, name the proper price.” 

“Well,” the man said, “if you take her, eight rupees.” 

“You are prizing this barren cow so much,” the blacksmith 
interposed; “I wonder what price you would ask if they were 
really good.” 

“No, my lad,” the owner replied,” she is not barren; she has 
not had her first calf; but she has quite recently rutted.” 

“Please look at her,” the blacksmith said, “although she has 
got her full set of teeth, she has not as yet had a calf. As a rule 
cows rut when they have got two teeth, and calve when they get 
four, or else they rut when they have four teeth, and calve when 
they get six 22 . But look at this one, although she has got all her 
teeth, she has not calved as yet. She is barren, what else is she? 

“Well,” the man said, “well then, speak you, then, how much 
might you be willing to give for her?” 

“If we get her for four rupees,” the blacksmith said, “we might 
take her.” 

“No,” the man said, “give six rupees.” 

The boy then said: “Neither six rupees, nor four; look here, 
I shall give you five rupees.” 

“No, my lad,” the owner said, “that won’t do, it will be a great 
loss to me.” 

“If you will agree to that, give her; otherwise we shall go 
somewhere else and look for a cow,” the boy said. 

“All right then,” the owner replied, “give me that then.” So 
they paid him, tied a rope round the neck of the cow and started 
leading her away. 

As they were coming along on their way home, they were 
benighted; they came to a fairly large 23 village and said: 
“Where shall we go now at night? Let us pass the night on 
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nia atorege jah&e pincjarelan gitid angaka. Ado onka mgnkate 
ato senkin raka^ena; ado mil! horak pindstkin ligl namkettakoa, 
adokin metako kana, Henda baba, noa pindakore gitid th&okope 
arakkea? 

Adoko menket'a, He janid, bale araga? 

Ado ondekin (Jerayena; ado taben khajari jom barakeftc gaikin 
tolkadea, ar ona pindarekin jaegayena. Adokin japit'ketre onko 
do uni gaiko rarakedetakina ; ado etagi<5 miftan akoren bu^hi gai 
agukate unkinren gaiye tahgkan then agukateko tolkadea, arko 
gitidena. 

Ado dosar hilok aiiga marsalen khankin nele kan doe bah kan 
stkinren gai do. Ado uni horkin metae kana, la baba, gai dope 
bodolatlina, nui gai doe bah kantalina; alinren dope hataokedea, 
etagidpe em akawatlina. 

Adoe metakin kana, Bana, nui kangeae abenren do; nui gaige 
holan n§l agu akat'bena. 

Ado unkinkin menketa, Bana, alinren gai do hani gorarepe 
ader akadea. 

Ado uniye menketa, Bah, uni gai doe inren kana; cedak in 
emabena? Okoe gaiben agu akade, ini bare idiyetaben; inren do 
cak in emoka? Ado nonka a(Ji baridko kaphariauena. 

Khange uni hQr doe menketa, Bana, nonka jhograk do bah 
bogea; hape, nonclen hor in jarwalekoge, nui gai reakbon bi- 
catrlege. 

Ado onka menkate manjhi thene calao gotena, ar atoren mif 
bar bhodro porja ado manjhi orakreko jarwayena. Adoe lai bhed- 
ako kana, banma, Mittan bidisist horren gai in don gabre akadea; 
uniren gai do ingen hataokedea ar inren bu<Jhi gai uni don em 
akaawadea. Ado onah l^tiape kana, ape do in sen leka bare rorpe; 
ma ona reak doh bujhaupea. 

Ado mi< hore menketa, Aclia, tinakem emoka? 
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somebody’s verandah here in this village.” With this intention they 
went up to the village, and when they saw a house with a verandah, 
they spoke to the people : “I say, sir, might you be willing to let 
us have a place to lie down in here somewhere on the verandah?” 

“O yes,” they said, “most likely; should we not let you have 
a place?” 

So they settled down there for the night: after having eaten 
taben and khajari they tied the cow, whereupon they lay down 
on the verandah. When they were asleep, those other ones untied 
their cow, brought another, an old cow of their own, and tied her 
where the cow of these two had been, whereupon they lay down. 

When it dawned the next morning, the two saw that is was 
not their cow, and said to the man: “I say, father, you have 
changed the cow for us; this one is not our cow; you have taken 
our one and given us another one.” 

“Not at all,” the man replied, “this one is yours, I saw you 
two bring this cow yesterday.” 

“Certainly not,” they said, “see there is our cow, you have put 
her into your cow-shed.” 

“No,” he answered, “that cow is mine; why should I give 
you that one? Take away with you the cow you brought, please; 
why should I give you mine? ” And they had a hdt quarrel over this. 

At last the man said: “No, it is no good to quarrel in this 
way. Wait, let me call the people of this place together; then we 
shall have this matter judged first.” 

Saying this he went straight to the headman, whereupon a few 
of the more respectable inhabitants came together in the head- 
man’s house; the man explained the meaning of it all to these: 
“I have helped myself to a cow belonging to a man from another 
country; I have taken his cow anti have given him an old cow 
of my own. I tell you this; speak you in my favour, and I shall 
show you my appreciation of it.” 

“All right,” one man said, “how much will you give?” 
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Ado uni hgre mgnkefa, Do jitaukidiAape mgnkhan, mOrf taka 
than manten gm gQdoka. 

AdQko mgnkefa, Acha, gn<J§khanle jitau ocomea. 

Nonka ado sgri ghus emkateko gohayente unkin hgr thenko 
calaoena, ado bicarre unkin doko posraket'kina, gai do ini bu<Jhi 
gaigeko metat'kina, idiyeben mente. Ado uni tuar korae mgnkefa, 
Ig baba, maAjhi paranik ar ape mCrg hgr, alin dg noa bicarre 
balin khusilena. Noa dg ekgn tgrgpdari bicar lekagelin aikauket'a. 
Hape, aliA h§ mit bar galmarao hgrlin banijanrege. 

Adgko metat'kina, Acha, do agukoben. Adg onko hgr seko 
bujhauet’a, banma, nukin dg bidisia hgr, galmarao hgrkin agukore 
h6 thg niakorenge ; onko dg nahak gkkaltebon ran gotkoa. Adg 
onka bujhaiukateko mgnkefa, Acha, do agukoben. 

Adg uni tuar korae mgnkefa, la ho, ma am dg ngnde barg tahg 
hatarok talanme, noako motra hgrhg hatarme. In dg hina ato 
khon mif bar hor in riau agulekoge. Adg onko h<5 ni gaigeko 
digrialan khan, nigelan idiyea. 

Adg onka menlcate a 6 doe beref calaoena; adg hgr hd bae ngl 
akaf iate aurige bin hgrtegeye calak kana. Adg samgin machare 
miftan atoe ngl namket'a. Ado ona ato Aglkate hgr dge afkefa; 
adg patar potor miftan bir menaka ; adg ona bir tala talateye calak 
kan tahekana. Adg ona bir talarege, kathae, toyotekin haram 
budhiye namket'kina, adokin daref tahekana. Adg uni korae hghg- 
ket'a, E ho, hapg sg, tengolenben, abengen nam barayefbena. 

Adg kathaekin tengoyena, adgkin mgnkefa, Cedakem ham ba- 
rayeflina? 

Adg uni korae menkefa, In dg tuar hgr kanan, engan kukhireA 
tahgkanrege ?puA dge ggdena, ar okako apuAe cijlef tahgkan, 
onako dg gongoA kakaAteko eAgaAko dhomkaokedete sanam cijko 
idikefa, ar jumi hgko rgdkeflea; adg nalha tumalte poesa jarwa- 


24 Ficus bengalensis, Roxb. This tree grows to an immense size; the aerial roots 
coming down from the branches strike root and form a fresh stem ; in this way 
one tree may become quite a grove. 
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“If you let me gain the case, I shall at once give five rupees,” 
the man replied. 

“Very well,” they said, “then we shall let you gain the case." 

After he had bribed them to be witnesses for him, they went 
to those two; in judging they bullied them; they told them that 
their cow was that old cow, and said that they should take that 
one with them. The orphan boy then said: “Well, sirs, headman 
and vice-headman and you Five, we two are not satisfied with 
this judgment, we feel it to be like a biassed judgement only. 
Wait, let us also bring a couple of men who can speak.” 

“All right, do bring some,” they said to them; they were, of 
course, thinking by themselves: “these two are from another 
country ; even if they bring some to speak for them, it must be some- 
body from hereabouts, and those we shall straight away medicine.” 
It was with this in mind that they said: “All right, do bring some.” 

The orphan boy then said to his companion: "Look here, my 
friend, you please remain here for the present, and watch our 
bundles for us during my absence. I shall go and ask a couple 
of men from that village over there to come. If those also decree 
this cow to be ours, we must take this one with us." 

Having said this, he got up and went off. As he had not seen 
the way, he was walking along at random, where there was no 
road. Some distance away he sighted a village; but when he had 
sighted it, he lost his bearings. There was some scrubby jungle 
there, and he was walking along through this. Then he suddenly, 
in the middle of that jungle, met a pair of jackals; they were 
running along. The boy called out to them: “I say, wait, stop a 
moment; it is you two I am looking for.” 

They stopped and asked him: “Why are you looking for us two?” 

“I am an orphan,” the boy replied, “whilst I was still in my 
mother’s womb, my father died, and what my father had acquired 
of goods and property all that the elder and younger brothers 
of my father took away after having scolded my mother into 
silence; our land they took from us by force. After having 
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kate mittan mlhuri kirin idijon kan tahgkana. Ade ona bajar 
atore mit’ hgrak pindarelin gitid kan tahgkana. Adglih japifket 
jokhen uni hoy ihren phethr mlhui kombrokedete inin tollede 
thenge rnittan bu<Jhi gai agukateye tgl otokadea. Ado setak jgkhgn 
ih ngle kan doe bah kantih, ar ih agu gai do a dak gorareye ader 
akade. Ado uni hor ih metae kana, la baba, nui gai doe bah 
kantiha, ihren doe uni uni kantina. Ado uni hope mgnket’a, Bah, 
nui gaige con holam agu aka wan; ihren do cak ih emama? Ado 
ona karonte bogetelih kaphariauena. Adg ona karonte hope jar- 
waket'koa, ado jQto hor uni sen toropdari lekageko rorkefa. Ado 
onare bah khusilente mgrg hor ih metafkoa, la baba, noa bicarre 
do bah khusilena; hape, ih hg galmarao hor ih aguanrege. Ado 
hor ham ih calak kan jokhenge ado aben ih hamketbena. Ado 
dela abenge bicarkatinben. 

Ado unkin toyokin menketa, Bhala ato hor ghus tanakko jom 
akata s§? 

Ado uniye menketa, Oko badae, mgt’te do bah hel akatkoa. 

Ado unkinkin menket’a, Acha, delabonlih bicarkatama; ado aska- 
tem hedena, delalin bicarkatama. 

Adgko hijuk kana, ado unrekin metae kana, Atore oholin sgn- 
lena, seta nahakko gerlina; ato bahre senre jaha dare buta tan- 
akrebon jarwaka; ar unkin gai do banar bare agu darakinpe, ona 
bicar thengebon tol hatarkakina. 

Adgko hgd sgtgren khan, kulhi mucat!re mitt ah bare dareko 
hamkefa ; adgkin metadea, Do noa dare buta then hghg agukom; 
nghdggebon galmaraoa. 

Adg sari unkin dg gnclgge dare butarekin tahgyena, ar uni 
kora dg ato sgne calaoente manjhi paranik ar ato hgr ar uni mudai 


25 The end of the village street, 1. e., the land just outside the last houses lying 
along the street, is a place very commonly used for sundry purposes. The ‘Five’ 
or the village council frequently meet here and not inside the village, because 
they here feel themselves less liable to interruption and may be sure that women 
are not listening. The Santals are very particular as to what should be said, 
before women, ii Is one of their gentlemanly traits. 
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scraped together some money by working for others and by 
gleaning, I bought a calf and was taking her with me home. Then 
we two were passing the night in a man’s verandah in that bazar 
town. When we had fallen asleep, that man stole my heifer, and, 
bringing an old cow, he tied that where I had tied mine. In the 
morning I saw that it was not my one, and that he had taken 
the cow I had brought into his own cow-shed. Then I say to this 
man: ‘I say, father, this cow is not mine; that one there is mine.’ 
Then the man said: ‘Why, no it is this cow that you brought 
yesterday; why should I give you mine?’ On account of this we 
had a hot quarrel, and on account of this he brought people 
together, and all of them spoke in his favour in a biassed way. 
As I was not satisfied with this, I said to the Five: ‘Well, sirs, 
I am not satisfied with this judgement; wait, let me also bring 
some who can speak.’ As I was coming along looking for some such 
people, I met with you. So come along, you two, and be my judges.” 

The two jackals then said: “I wonder, perhaps those village 
people have ‘eaten’ bribes, or how?” 

“Who knows?” the boy said, “with my eyes I have not seen it.” 

“Very well then,” the two jackals said, “come along, and we 
two shall decide your case; you came with confidence, come, we 
shall judge your case.” 

Whilst they were on the way, the jackals said to the boy: “We 
cannot in any case go into the village; the dogs will bite us; 
let us meet somewhere outside the village, at the foot of some 
tree or other; and bring the cows, both of them, along with you; 
we shall tie them in the meanwhile there where we are to have 
the meeting.” 

When they reached the place, they came upon a banyan 24 tree 
at the end of the village street 25 . * So the jackals said to him: 
“Do bring them here to the foot of this tree; we shall have the 
discussion here.” 

The jackals then remained there at the foot of that tree, and 
the boy went to the village and invited the headmann and the 
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hgp, jgtge riaukefkoa, ar unkin gai dQ sgAgeteko agu darakef- 
kina. Adg jgtg hgr ona bare dare butareko jarwayena. 

Adgko metae kana, Okorkotam oaris do, se galmarao hgr do 
okorkotam? 

AdQ unkin toyo do pharak ngkrekin duru£ akan tahekana. 
Adoe metako kana, Hankinkin duru£ akan. 

Adgko menkefa, Unkin makin toyo kan. 

Adg uniye mgnket'a, UnkingeA agu akatlcina. 

Adgko mgnkefa, Acha besge. 

Adg ona dare butareko duru^ena, adg unkin toyo h<5kin h§<5 
sorente mil! are senrekin durujiena. Ado sanam hgrko thir bara 
akangea, gkge h<5 cet hd bako rgr barayet’a. Adg manjhiye menkefa, 
Durre! thir barayen dobo. De cef katha kana, lai sa<Jepe. 

Adg adorn hgrko mgnkefa, Okge gnte ror sa<Jea? Okgeye jarwa- 
ket'bon, uni bae lai maranle khan, dosra hgr dg cef lekae 
ghgba? 

Adgko mgnkefa, Dg ho, tobg rortabonme, cefko katha kana; 
cef latgifem jarwa akafbona, onako dgm laile banle ba<Jaetama? 

Adg uni korae menkefa, He, baba, sari kangea, laile ene<$ ba- 
daeoka. Ia baba, katha do noa kana, one enanbo galmaraokef, 
ona kathage arhobon galmarao dohraea. 

Adgko mgn gofkefa, Ona ma gne cgn enanrebon cabakef; adg 
cefem ham kana? Ma uni enanle metat'me, uni gai barg idiyem. 

Adg uni kopae mgnkefa, Enan dg galmaraore bah khusilente 
bah idiledea, ar in sgdren oaris gkoe ho un dg bako tahgkana. 
Adg bar hgr ih agu akafkina, adg unkin salakrebon galmaraolege; 
adg uni gaiye thikok khan, inigeA idiyea. 

Adg onkako rgpgr kan jokhgn dg unkin toyo dgkin tiruji akana. 
Adg onko hgrko mgn gofkefa, Dgs nahlkin ia kana; mif Ainda 


26 Jackals acc. to Santal observation largely feed on grasshoppors and crabs, these 
last ones being commonly found in the rice fields during the rainy season. 

27 The jackal quotes in a rustic Bengali. The sentence is very likely borrowed 
from Hindu villagers. 
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vice-headman and the village people and the opponent, all of 
them, to come and they also brought the two cows along. The 
whole party assembled there at the foot of the banyan tree. 

“Why, where are your spokesmen?” they said, “where are 
those who are to speak for you?” 

The two jackals were sitting a little distance off, and the boy 
said: “ Look, they are sitting over there.” 

“Why, those two are jackals,” they said. 

“It is those two that I have brought,” the boy replied. 

“All right, it is good,” they said. 

When they had sat down at the foot of that tree, the two 
jackals also came near and sat down on one side. All were 
sitting quietly, no one of them was speaking a single word. The 
headman then said: “Dear me, we have become quite silent. 
Please speak out, what is the matter.” 

Then some one said: “Well, who should speak out? If he who 
has called us together does not first state his case, how can we 
other people begin?” 

“Well then you,” they said, “speak then what it is; for what 
purpose have you called us together? only when you tell that, 
we shall know what you mean.” 

“Yes, sirs,” the boy said, “that is quite so;‘ only when a thing 
is told, it will be known. Well, sirs, it is this; what we talked about 
a while ago this morning, that matter we must discuss once more.” 

“Why,” they answered, “that we settled this morning; what 
more do you want then ? Do take with you the cow we told you 
this morning.” 

“I was not satisfied with the decision this morning,” the boy 
said, “therefore I did not take her away; neither had I then any 
one to be spokesman for me. Now I have brought two persons, 
so let us discuss the matter with them present. If then this cow 
is found to be the right one, I shall take her away with me. 

Whilst they were talking together in this way, the two jackals 
were sitting with bowed heads. The other ones then said: “They 
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katkgm sosrQdkolrin sendra kan tahekana, adg dudrumetkina. Nitolj: 
do galmarao hgr khan jahSn katha bakin rgrkea? Adg okorkin rgreta? 

Adg toyo andiaye ror got'ket’a, H6, baba, galmarao hgr kange- 
alih. Ape dgpe meneta, dudrumetkina ; menkhan dudrum dg balin 
dudrum kana. Mit'tan atlin mgtgrege jhogra menaktalina. Adg nui 
kora reak bicar lagifbon jarwa akana, ona ma hg kange, uniak hgbon 
bicargetaea, ona ho babon bagiaka. Ado bhage ngn<Je ape m6r| 
hgrhn hamketpea ; menkhan padiil do alinak bicar marankatalihpe. 
Ape dg bikcar hor kanape, nui kora reakpe bicarkeia ; besge ona 
hOlih metak kana. Adg ailinak bicarlepe, tobelin metapea, noko 
dg nui kora reak thikko bicar akat'a mente. Ar alinak bicar bape 
phandaokefa menkhan, endekhan thik bikcar hgr dope bah kana. 
Adg onko morg hgrko menket’a, Acha, cet leka kana, masg laitaben. 
Ado uni toyo andiaye menketa, Alih dg mittegelin daran kana 
ar mitgelin jgmet'a, dak ho mit'gelih huyet'a ; adg cekate nui dg 
bar dhaoe idefa? In dg din motgre mit! dhaogen idet'a ar nui do 
bar dhao. Ado mase noa bare bicarkatalihpe. 

Adgko menketa, Oko badae ente, cekate cgn bar dhaoe idet kan. 
Adg uni toyo andiaye menketa, Ado ona bare ente mase kuliyepe, 
cedak bar dhao doe idef kana. 

Adg sariko kulikedea, Sari am do bar dhaoem idefa, se nui dg 
aurigeye laiyeta? Onkako kuliyede kana arko landayeta. 

Ado toyo andiaye meneta, H5! ha! alope landaea, landa katha 
dg bah kana. Hapramkoko rgrakata, “Bhalg bhalg Joker sghgg 
dgrbar jachore puta h5si katha na bglgre.” Onateh metape kana, 
landa katha dg bah kana, alope landaea. 

Adg khangeko thirena, adgko kulikedea, Ma laime, cedak bar 
dhao dgm ideta? Sgngggeben daran kana, sgngggeben jgm nuyeta, 
ado cekate am dg bar dhaoem idet kana? 

28 It is a common expression. When something is done or happens, different from 
the ordinary, without any observable cause, especially when it is of constant 
occurrence, it is supposed to bo duo to the ‘command’ of the higher powers. 

29 Lit. ‘what is together with’, the meaning apparently being that which pairs with 
that of others, perhaps of her husband’s, in other words, what is natural. 
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are fine judges those two. They spent the whole night hunting 
for crabs and grashoppers 26 , and now they are feeling drowsy. If 
they were persons who can speak, would they not now say some- 
thing? Why, they are not speaking a single word.’’ 

The he-jackal then said: “Yes, sirs, we are spokesmen. You 
are saying: they are feeling drowsy; that is not so, we are not 
feeling drowsy. We two are having a quarrel between ourselves. 
Now we have come together to decide this boy’s case; that is 
quite so, we shall judge his case, we shall not forget that. It 
was very fortunate that we two met with you council-people here ; 
but first judge our case. You are people accustomed to judge; 
you judged this boy’s case; we call that quite good. Now first 
judge our case; then we shall be able to tell you that these 
people have judged rightly in this boy’s case. And if you don’t 
settle our dispute, in that case you are not proper judges.” 

The Five then said: “All right, state your case, what it is.” 

The he-jackal then said: “We two are going about together, and 
we are eating the same food: we are also drinking the same water: 
bow is it then that she voids excrements twice? I myself void once 
daily and she twice. So please settle this matter for us.” 

’’Well, who can tell,” they said, “how it can be that she voids 
twice daily.” 

The he-jackal then said: “Then please ask her about this, why 
she voids excrements twice.” 

So they really asked her: “Is it true that you void excrements 
twice, or is he telling fibs?” They asked her and were laughing. 

The he-jackal then said: “Hold! hold! don’t laugh; it is not a 
laughing matter. The ancestors 27 have said: ‘Wenn man mit vor- 
nehmen Leuten im Rate sitzt, kein leichtfertiges Sprechen.’ I 
therefore tell you, it is no laughing matter; don’t laugh.” 

So they stopped laughing and asked her: “Please tell, why are 
you voiding excrements twice? You two are going about together, 
you are eating and drinking together: how is it then that you 
are voiding excrements twice”? 
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Adg uniye mgnket'a, Noa dg sari kangea, sgngegelih daran 
kana, ar join nu hg mit'gelih jgm huyeta, mgnkhan sarige id dg 
bar dhao id idetgea. Adg nonka leka id dg hukum menaktida, 
banma, mit dg sgnge id kantida, ona dg dh^rtirege Aurok kante 
gndege tahen kana; ar mit dhao id ideta, ona dg gkge hgp ghuse 
jomet ar ona ghus kargnte randi dukhi, tuar amar, guni gurib 
reak bicare bghgket, adg uniren usti pustikoak mocare ona id dg 
paraok kana, ar uniye jgm akaf mocare h<5 ona id dg hapen hana 
purire paraoaea, ona id dg moca ar mocarege hapen tahgna. Ar 
gkge hor gliuse jgm akatre hS, mor§ hgr then anggckate id du- 
tumteye dohaele khan, onako hglgp do sanam kataokoktaea ; ar 
bae angoc khan dg, hapen one onka onko hgrak dosa dg hoyok- 
takoa. Adg gne ona iate id dg bar dhao ij reak hukum menak- 
tida. Ma adg katha bujhaupe. 

Adg ag<jiaye menket’a, Dg baba, ape mdrg hgr bujhaupe. Pased 
ape motgre nonka leka hoe akan khan dg, laipe ninak m5rg hgr 
samanre; ar bankhan dg hapgn onka dosa hoyoka. 

Adg gkgeko hgr ghusko hataolaka, se hataoko menet tahgkan, 
on k o hgr dg akotege lalaiko portgnketa, adg jgtg katha thik thikko 
rgrketa. Khange uni koraren gaiko delaokadetaea, ar uni kombro 
hgrge ultaute mgrg takako d§n(jkedea. Adg uni kora dg gaiye 
tiakkedetaea, adge calaoena; ar noko hgko bhir bhangaoena; ar 
nukin toyo h§ uni kora taygmtekin panja idikedea, adg birko 
tiokkef khankin mgnket’a, Ma baibu, endgkhan gai dg idiyeben, 
$lid dg ngtglid calak kana. Adg gneko apan apin barayena. 

• Adg uni g?ii dgkin idi sgtgrkadea, adg gorare ban dg sate umulre, 
kathaekin tglkadea. Adg engattgt dg ba^iko madjao barakate dake 
tanatkina; adg du barakate jadga dhurikin abukena. Adg uni 
engattgli dg batire dak tankate uni gaiak jangae aru^kettaea ar 
busu^e aguadea. Adg onakin sgnlenak duk suke kuli barayet- 

30 Bribery as described occurs among the people. It is very common all over 
India. In the ordinary Santal village-quarrels only one form of bribery is com- 
mon, that of giving food and drink, especially the latter, to the more important 
persons. 
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She then said: “It is quite true. We are going about together, 
and we are also eating and drinking the same; but in truth I 
void excrements twice. I have such an order 28 , namely, one is 
my company-dung 29 ; this falls down on the earth and remains 
there; and once more I void, the meaning of that is: he who 
takes bribes 30 and for that bribe’s sake judges unjustly the widow’s, 
the orphan’s and the poor and indigent people’s case, in the mouth 
of his offspring for generations upon generations that dung falls; 
that filth will remain in their mouth for ever. But any person 
who has ‘eaten’ bribes, if he confesses it before the council and 
makes supplication in my name, from him all that curse will be 
removed; and if he does not confess, then such as stated the fate 
of those will be. For this reason I have order to void excrements 
twice. Please understand this.” 

The he-jackal then said: “Please, sirs, you Five, understand 
the matter. If by any chance such a thing should have happened 
among you, tell it before so many councillors; otherwise, such a 
fate is in store for you.” 

Then those who had taken bribes or who had intended to take, 
commenced of their own accord to tell, and they told everything 
exactly as it was. Thereupon they formally gave the boy’s cow 
over to him and they turned the whole against the thief and fined 
him five rupees. The boy went away, leading his cow, and those 
other ones also went, each his own way. The two jackals also 
went along after the boy until they reached the forest, when they 
said: “Now, my boy, take the cow with you; we two are going 
in this direction.” So they parted company there. 

The two of them then brought the cow home and tied her in the 
cattle-shed or perhaps it was in the shade of the eaves. The boy’s 
mother scoured and cleaned some cups and poured out water for 
them; when they had drunk, they washed the dust off their feet. 
His mother then poured some water into a cup and washed the 
cow’s feet and brought her straw. Thereupon she asked them 
what had happened to them, good and bad, on their journey, and 
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kina, tinsikteben kirinkedea, onakokin laiae kana, ar ongko kom- 
brolede tahgkan ar ceka lekatekin nam ruarkede, onako joto bean, 
je kichu hoelenak do, jotokin lai cabawadea. 

Ado uni kamare mgnketa, In do unkin toyo riglte ar unkinak 
katha anjgmte a din haharayena. Nglme sg gnte, toyo jat kana- 
kin, hor ror do okarekin cetket’te .onka pustau dokin galmarao 
kana? Ona anjomte in do adin haharayena. Ar bicar h5 aika 
khub thikkin bicarleta, gkkalte ror sit utarena, ona khon do cele 
he banko ror dareata, ekkalteko hek utarketa, gai heko gm ut^r 
got'at’liha, arhe m6re takako dandomkedea. 

Ado uni kamare laiet'a sg, cet bah ona ror anjomte a<ji horko 
jarwayena, ado cet bah sgye matlun cabaket’koa. Ado uni koraren 
engattgte meneta, la babu, unkin do toyo do bakin tahgkana; 
unkin do Candogekin tahgkana, onatege nonka hahara dokin ror- 
keta. Adoko mgnketa, Hege con. 

Arhe uni kamare mgnketa, Kakat gongotteko nuiak cijko hatao 
akattaea, ona he hapgne ham ruartaea; gnte onko do bghokteko 
hatao akattaea. 

Ado onko jarwa akan horko mgnketa, Bana, noa katha do thik- 
gem mgneta, ar ale ho ona dole bujhau akatgea. Ado cetem 
mgna? Ado Qkoe onaren dhatkae tengolen bah. Ar hglpe, jo toko 
rg 6 caba akatkore ho, noko do Candoe dayawako kante rgnggdte 
do bako kosto akana. 

Ado enka galmarao barakate khange uni kamar doe mgnketa, 
Acha, ma galmaraotabonpe, ih do orakten sgnlenge, dakan jom 
agulege. 


31 Pai is very nearly half a litre. The size varies with the different localities, the 
shopkeepers often also have several sizes, one to buy with, another to sell with, 
and a third used when dealing with those whom it might bo inconvenient to 
try to cheat, viz. the standard measure. The standard pai is half a seer, and 
this is to be equivalent to eighty tolas (one tola is the weight of one rupee, 
the silver coin unit). It is fairly common to see people in the rural shops testing 
the size of the measures. One way of doing it is to weigh dried rice grain with 
rupees. If the amount of rice contained in a pai measure weighs forty rupees, 
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how much they had paid for the cow; they told her all that, 
also how people had stolen her, and in which way they got her 
back, the story of all this, every particular happening, in fact 
everything they narrated to her. 

The blacksmith then said: “I was much astonished seeing those 
two jackals and hearing their words. For, remember, they are 
of the jackal race; whore had they learnt the Santal language 
so they could speak so distinctly? By hearing that, I was very 
much astonished. And think, their judging, that was also excellent; 
all talk was immediately utterly put a stop to; no one could speak 
anything further; they at once agreed to all; the cow they also 
gave over to us immediately, and the man they lined five rupees.” 

The blacksmith was telling, you can’t imagine how fine it was 
and by hearing his tale very many people came together, and 
you can’t imagine how nicely he told, he absolutely fascinated 
them. Then the boy’s mother said: “I say, my boy, those two 
were no jackals; they were Chando himself; therefore they 
spoke so wonderfully.” “Yes, perhaps so,” the others said. 

Again the blacksmith commenced to speak: “His uncles, the 
younger and elder brothers of his father, have taken the boy’s 
property; this he will also get back some day; for they have 
taken it from him unjustly.” 

“Yes,” the assembled people said, “that is quite so; you are 
speaking quite right; we have also understood that. But what can 
you say? The claimant must, first of all, stand up. But see, 
although they have robbed them of everything, Chando is taking 
pity on them, so they do not suffer distress from hunger.” 

After they had had this talk, the blacksmith said : “Very well, 
you continue to talk; I must go home and have some food.” 


it is a correct or standard pai measure. It might be mentioned that the 
measures in common use are of a local manufacture, some made of wood, others 
of wood with brass or iron mountings, and others of metal cast by a certain 
Hindu caste. 


11 — Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. 
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Ado sgri onkae mgnketi khan dg uni koparen engattgt! dg bglgy- 
ente bar pg pai gan caoleye odokkette uni kamare emadea; adge 
metadea, Ng ghftme, gidrako nShakko nel darammea. 

Adg sariye ghgtketa, arhd dal bulunkoe emadea, adg ina ghgt 
barakate khange uni kamar dge calaoena. Adg onko jarwa hgp 
h§ cun thamakur jgm barakateko apan apinena. 

Adg ina dosar tesar khange, kathae, kakat gongotteko dgko 
anjomket’a, banma, nui kora dg apat reak jumiye pachae lagit. 
Adg onkoko menkefa, Acha besge, mase bhala abo h<5 nia ade 
tola hgrko thenbo bujhau baralege; ar bankhan bhgrmg bhgrmg- 
tebon gm ruarkataea. 

Adg sari okakore cgko bujhau barakef, ar gng gai kirinkin 
sgnlenre toyoe bicarkettakin, adg ona katba h6 a<je tola hgr 
thenko lai satjeket khan, onkoko mgnketa, Ma uniak cijko dg 
em ruarkataepe; ar bankhan hapgn apegepe lajaoka. Isfglpe, uniren 
dg se uni uparte dg bir janwar h6ko tengon kana. Abo hgr hgrre 
ma jaha lekatebon grg darekekogea; mgnkhan pasg Candoge uniaKe 
bicartae, ar uni hgr leka pasgte sabud ape h6 bghgktegepe hatao 
akalitae, tgbg un jgkhgn moskil hoyoka. 

Adg sari onkako bujhau barawan khanko mgnketa, Mabon gm 
ruarkataea, ar gngbon hataotae jgkhgn hbe mgn akafa, apat tahg- 
kanre bar cando-reak tahgkategeye god akana. Pasg ona kathage 
sarik, tgbe nShak cetbon mgna? Kajetege babon lajaoka? Ma 
nenkare onako dg jgtgbon gmkataea. Ina dg abore h<5 suluk 
tahgna, ar bankhan hapgn jaha hilok jhogra hapgn hoyoka, abore 
bankhan hapgn gidrakoko jhograktabona. 

32 Soc p. 99, note 3. 

33 As they have no pockets, it is common to tie things they take along with them 
in their cloth. 

34 The Santals make beer from mailed grain, now commonly from rice. The grain 
of janhe, Paspalum scrobiculatum, L. t is also much used for the purpose and 
said to be more intoxicating than other kinds of beer. Beer is very commonly 
taken, thus at all festivals, and as the final part of any discussion or decision 
reached in the village council, and so on. The most objectionable thing about 
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When he said this, the boy’s mother entered her house, brought 
out about two or three pai 31 rice and gave the blacksmith, 
whereupon she said to him : “Here, take this and tie it up in your 
cloth; your children will be waiting for you now.” 

He tied the rice up in his cloth; she further gave him dal 32 
and salt, and having tied it all up 33 the blacks m ith went. There- 
upon the people who had come together separated, after they had 
chewed lime and tobacco. 

A couple of days after this, his uncles heard it told that the 
boy was going to inquire into the circumstances of his father’s 
land. They said: “Very well, let us also seek advice with people 
here in the vicinity; else we shall give it back to him without 
making any fuss.” 

They really did so and sought advice here and there, and when 
they told people in the nearest villages of how the jackal had 
passed judgement when they had gone to buy a cow, these people 
said: “Give him back his property; if you don’t, you will cer- 
tainly some day be put to shame. See, on his side or on his 
behalf even forest animals stood up. We human beings between 
ourselves, we may somehow or other be able to fool people; but 
perhaps Chando will judge his case, and perhaps the man also 
will prove that you have unjustly taken his property; then there 
will come difficulties.” 

When they had sought advice in this way, they said: “Well, 
let us give him back what is his; at the time we took it from 
him, the woman also said that his father died when she was 
two months with child from him. Perhaps that will be shown to be 
true, what shall we then be able to say? Without doubt, shall 
we not be put to shame? Let us, whilst it is like this, give him 
all that is his. Thereby there will be peace also between our- 
selves. If we don’t do so, there will some day in future arise 
quarrels between ourselves, or, if not, then our children will some 
day quarrel.” 
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Ado unak habidko bujhauket khan, han<jiko dohokefa; ona 
dulkate uni kora ar engattgl! ar ato hor jotoko jarwaketkoteko 
galmaraoket’a. Adg gaiko ar jumi bargeko jotoko gm ru^tr 
kaftaea. 

Ado cabayena katha do. Qng onkate, kathae, uni kora dg 
jumi bargeye ham ruarkettaea. Sari con nase con, hor onkako 
galmaraoa. 


12. Mil! ted toyo ar sim reak katha. 

Sedae jugre, kathae, mit'tan toyo ar miftan sim phulkin patao- 
let' taligkana, ar unkin do boehakin sagailet' tahgkana. Ado 
mit din do manotok reakkin nendaketa ; bana hor handikin 
dohokefa; ado isinen khan do dul barakatekin neotayena. 
Pahil dg toyo orakrekin hu baraketa, ado onakate sim oraktekin 
calaoena. 


Santal drinking is that the aim is to get drunk. As to beer itself, it is not very 
intoxicating; it is always made so by adding vegetable poisons. In the villages, 
these additions do not lead to more than intoxication. In the beer-shops, it some- 
times happens that people die after drinking the drugged beer. They make use of 
one or more among 28 different kinds of vegetable poisons, so far as I remember. 
The matter hore referred to is a peculiar custom, by which an intimate and 
lifelong friendship is established between two persons of the same sex. The 
parties concerned put a flower (frequently of the Plumeria acutifolia, Poiret) in 
•each other’s hair and exchange presents of cloth and money. They address 
each other and speak of each other as phul, flower; they foast each other and 
assist each other in all circumstances. The ceremony gone through when first 
establishing this friendship is to a certain extent public, relatives and others 
being present. Persons of different race, i. e., a Santal and a Hindu, may con- 
tract this kind of friendship, although such is not often the case. The present 
story may possibly give a hint that friendship of this latter kind is unnatural and 
leads to disaster. According to what the Santals tell, they have got this peculiar 
form from the Hindus. The name phul is Hindi (from Sanskrit). 

^ It might be mentioned that the Santals have a similar custom of their own. 
When two young people of the same sex, especially two girls, not so frequently 
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When they had got so far in thinking the matter over, they 
started making beer 34 ; when that was ready, they called the boy and 
his mother and the village people together and talked the matter 
over. Thereupon they gave him his cows and his rice-lands and 
fields back, all of it. 

Now there this story is ended. In this way that boy got his 
rice-lands and fields back. Whether it is true or not, people tell 
the story in this way. 


12. THE STORY OF A JACKAL AND A HEN. 

Once upon a time, in a former age, people tell, a jackal and 
a hen had engaged themselves to be flower-friends for life 1 , and 
they agreed to stand in the relationship of brother and sister 2 
to each other. Thereupon they fixed a day to celebrate their 
friendship 3 ; both of them brewed beer, and when this was ready 
fermented 4 , they drew it off and invited each other. First they 
had a drink in the jackal’s home; thereupon they went to the 
hen’s house. 


boys, have become intimate friends, they make this friendship public; at a 
Karam festival. This is celebrated in the Santal villages immediately after 
the Durga festival. The persons concerned take two loaves of a branch of the 
karam tree (Adina corclifolia, H. f. & B.) and tlx one leaf in each other’s 
hair, whereupon they salute all the villagers there assembled, one after the 
other. Afterwards they treat the village-people to beer; they also give each 
other presents of (doth. These also do not use other names (especially of rela- 
tionship) in calling to one another, but only karam ciar (lit. karam branch). 
It is an idealistic friendship into which they enter, lasting for life. It is told 
that such friends have given their life to «ierve each other. 

2 This is against the rule; two persons of different sex must not become p h u 1. 
San tali has hero one word for brother and sister. 

3 See above note 1. The feast here referred to is not the puhlic ceremony, but 
the friendly entertainment following afterwards. 

4 Beer takes five days to brew. See p. 186, note 3. 
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AdQ khange uni sim doe bulena, adQe kobQk kobggok kana, 
ar uniren hopon dQ cia£ ciSji bogeteko rake< kana; adQ gnre h§ 
uni sim enga dQ bae disayetkoa. AdQ uni toyoe mgnkefa, Nui 
sim dob jomegea. Ado sariye bul gitiden khan dg, ggrkateye 
atkirkedea are jQmkedea. Ado khange onko sim hgpgn dgko 
tuarena. 

Adg dosar hilok dg ci$]i ciaji a<|i baridko rak barayeta. Khange 
uni toyo dg noko h§ jomko lagite locor locorok kana; uni enga 
reak adi sebele aikaukette noko hS jgm maraokoe mgnketa. 
Ado khangeye hgd got'ena ; adQe kuliyet'koa, Henda bhagna, 
cedakpe raket' kana? 

Khange adgko menket’a, Hola mahn<Jerre, mamg, engane ggd 
bagiaflea. 

Adge kuliketkoa, Okarepe gitida ? 

Adgko mgnketa, Ale dQ pakharele gitid kana. 

Adg enka kuli barakatege uni toyo doe calaoena, Adg noko 
sim hgponko galmarao jon kana, Nui toyoge tho ya aboren ayo 
doe jomkedea ; ado abo ho jgmbon lagite kuli thiket'bona. AdQko 
mgnketa, Tehen do pakhare dg babon gitida. 

Khange ado ona pakhare do holatko, churi binthikoko dohg- 
kata. Ado nindayen khan do uni toyo doe hed gotena, ado ona 
pakhageye hatrau ggt'keta. Adg khange holatko churikote bhage- 
teye gg< sirQ soroyena. AdQ hasokede khan a<Jiye ak ukketa. 
Khange gn hilok doe ruar calaoena. 


5 The Santali word is ci§p ciap, onomatopoetic like the English equivalent. 

6 In the Santal folklore the unimals make use of artificial relationship, just as 
the Santals themselves, and address each other accordingly. It is generally the 
relationship of mother’s brother and nephews and nieces of such that is supposed 
to be established. Those relatives «are expected, according to the rules of Santal 
society, to ‘honour each other like the Sun’. The bigger or dangerous animal 
is always the ‘uncle’. 

7 In houses with thick mud-walls (probably not originally Santal, but borrowed 
from the Hindus) small niches are made into the wall, intended for various 
purposes, such as putting a lamp or small things in. 
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After a while the hen became drunk; she was continually 
nodding her head, whilst her chickens were cheeping 5 as much 
as they could. Still the hen mother did not mind them. The 
jackal then said: “I shall eat this hen.” And when she was 
lying there drunk, he took her in his mouth, carried her away 
and ate her. Thus the chickens became orphans. 

The day after the chickens were cheeping something awful, 
and the jackal’s mouth was watering to eat these also. The hen 
had been so savoury that he thought he would eat all these also. 
So he one day came and asked them : “Look here, nephews and 
nieces 6 , why are you crying?” 

“A few days ago, uncle,” they replied, “our mother died and 
left us.” 

“Where do you sleep?” he asked them. 

“We sleep in the wall-niche 7 ,” they replied. 

Having enquired of them in this way the jackal went off. The 
chickens then had a talk together: “It was this jackal who ate 
our mother, and now he is making enquiries from us to be able 
to eat us also,” whereupon they said : “We shall not sleep in the 
wall-niche to-night.” 

After this talk they put razors 8 , knives 9 and carving-knives 10 
in the niche. As soon as it had become dark, the jackal came 
and commenced to grope in the niche with his forelegs, with the 
result that he cut himself badly on the razors and knives, so 
that he bled profusely. It pained him and he groaned much. 
So this time he went away. 

8 The Santals ordinarily shave; their razors are country-made, small, fixed in a 
handle. Ancient stone implements, found in the country, are used as hones. 

9 Country-made, generally something like kitchen-knives. 

10 This implement (binthi) is a curved kn;fe fixed slantingly in a piece of wood 
at one end, with the edge upwards. A person using it keeps it in position by 
putting his foot on the wood, the edge being towards the one using it. The 
bipthi is used for cutting meat and vegetables into bits, and if needed 
and practicable, also for similar cutting of anything else. It is country-made; 
now-a-days one may sometimes see such knives entirely made of iron. 
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Khange arh§ dosar hilok dee hgdena ; arhg onkageye kuli- 
yetkoa, Henda bhagna, cedakpe raketa ? 

Adoko menketia, Hola mahrujerre, mamo, engane gg<5 bagiaflea. 
AdQe menket’a, Okarepe giti<5 kana? 

Adgko menketa, Ale do culharele gitid kana. 

Ado enka men barakatege a<5 doe ruar calaoena. Adg ayu]S 
khangeye hg<5 gQt'ena ; ado bako japit! akatteye ruar senena. Adg 
onko sim do, kathae, culhare do khubko tingi angra akat tahe- 
kana; ado ona sengel angra do torodteko topa akaf tahSkana. 
Ado in? mit' ghari khange uni toyo doe hed gotena, ado culha 
duarreye patgando gotena. Ado laha jangate culhaye tam^ao 
gotketa ; adoe lo got’en khan dQ adi garteye gadud gotketa. Ado 
ona sengel angra do gota lad senteye gadud rakaji gotana. 
Khangeye lo got'en khan do adi garteye kikiau gotketa. 

Ado un jokhed khange onko sim hoko landa gotketa. Onko 
sim do mittan tumbare bolokateko gitid kan tahgkana. Khangeye 
esetkefkoa; adoe metako kana, Ape do gota hormope lo oco 
akadina. Ape do mit mitten jom cabapea. 

Ado unre onko simko menketa, la mamo, akhirrem jomlegea; 
menkhan orakre do alom jomlea; ente aleren ayo h6 orakre ma ba 

n A Santal firo-plaoe i« mady of clayisli earth. The fire-place is made by women, 
who all know how to make it; sometimes men may also be seen making it. It is 
done in the following way: the earth is kneaded or pugged with the feet and 
formed into a mass some 40 to 50 cm. long, 25 to 30 cm. broad and 20 to 25 cm. 
foigh. (The measures given by a Santal woman for a two-holed culha are: one 
cubit long, one span and two fingers broad and one span high). When it becomes 
somewhat dry, two circular openings are made from above, and the earth is dug 
out with the hands. The openings are provided with three pommels or knobs ; 
when in use, the cooking-pot rests on these, while there is just room enough 
beneath to permit of free draft. On the front-side a semicircular opening is made 
for the fire-wood. The space between the two openings is called the breast 
(koyam), i. e., the top side; below the same is the ‘stomach’ <1 a <S). This is the 
most common form of culha, the two openings enabling the housewife to cook 
rice and curry at the same time. There are other forms, with one opening, or 
three or four such, generally made for special purposes. 
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The next day he came again, and again enquired of the 
chickens: “Look here, nephews and nieces, why are you crying?” 

“A few days ago, uncle,” they replied, “our mother died and 
left us.” 

“Where do you sleep?” he asked them. 

“We sleep in the fire-place 11 ,” they replied. 

When they had talked in this way, he went away. As soon 
as it became evening, he returned; but as they had not then 
fallen asleep, he went awaj r again. Now the chickens, people tell, 
had made a lire and got a lot of live coals, which they covered 
up with ashes. A short while afterwards the jackal came again 
and sat down on his haunches in front of the fireplace-opening. 
Thereupon he put his foreleg into the fire-place, groping about; 
and when he burnt himself, he withdrew his paw in hurry and 
haste and at the same time scratched the live embers up over 
the whole of his stomach. He burnt himself still more and 
screamed loudly. 

When this happened, the chickens commenced to laugh. Now 
the chickens had entered a gourd 12 and were passing the night 
there. The jackal then blocked the way for them and said to 
them: “It is your fault that I have burnt myself all over my 
body. I shall eat you, every one of you.” 

The chickens then said: “Look here, uncle, you may eat us 
afterwards; but please do not eat us here in the house. You 

12 Santals make, for various purposes, use of the shell of a pumpkin, called 
ho tot', Cucurhita lagenaria, L. There are two kinds, one eatable, much used 
for curry, another bitter and not fit for eating. These pumpkins have many 
shapes, some being roundish, others long, like clubs or bottles, and varying in size. 
Both the eatable and the bitter pumpkins have, when ripe, a shell that hardens 
like wood. This shell is used for a great many purposes, according to size and 
form. Of such they make ladles, cups, water-bottles, receptacles of sorts (for 
mustard-seed, &c.), and so on. They are clean, according to their ideas; water 
keeps cool in them. These utensils were much more in use formerly than 
now-a-days, when brass-ware is ousting the old things. The tumba is mostly 
used as a water-bottle. 
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CQm jgmlede; onatele metam kana, ale hg ngndg dQ alom jgmlea. 
Hana barge mucgtre dhiri catani menaka, ondg idikate jQm marao 
ggtkaleme. 

Adg uni toyoe mgnketa, Bana, bhagna, besgepe metan kana; 
Qijd§ dQ dhiri cetanre patgan<jokateA jgmpea. 

Adg sari onka men barakate khange ona tumba sudhageye 
kutun idiket'koa. Ado ona dhiri then setgrkatege ceka lekate coe 
paskao gotket khan, ona tumba dg dhirire a^i garte nurha posak 
ggtena. Un jokhen onko sim dg jotoko dar bara ggtketa, gntg 
ngtg phar phurko udau bara ggtena. 

Khange uni toyo dge haemoekatena, gntg ngtgye koygk got- 
katkoa. Adg latar utarre mittane tahgkana; uni do jgtgkoteko 
id thgkom akade tahgkante bae udau dareat'a. Ado uni toyoe 
mgnketa, Acha, in jgm mgtg do Candoe deao akawadingea; onko 
dg bghgkko tahgkana, onate onko dge dar ocoketkoa; nitege id 
mgtg don besoka. 

Ado uni sime menketa, Akhirem jomengea; nonka id salak dg 
cet lekatem j omen a? Aru]5 saphalinme, ado jomenme. 

Ado uni toyoe mgnketa, Acha, ggdgkhan aru^kategen jommea. 

Ado khange sariye aru^kedea. Ado arhg uni sime mgnketa, 
la mamo, akhirem jomengea; thora hawgt ngk ocoahme; mit 
gharin rghQr ndklenge. 

Ado uni toyoe mgnketa, Bana, rghorlen khan dg ndh&kem 
dara. 

Adg uni sime mgnketa, Bana, mamo, judi ungkem obiswgsok 
kan khad, endgkhan amak lutire barg rohorkanme, ar id rghgrlen 
khan ihtegen metama, ma cahabme mgnte. 

Ado sgri uni simak kathageye ahjQmketa; ado sari adak lutire- 
geye a^kadea. Adg khube rohoren khane metae kana, Ma ca- 
habme, rghgrenaA. 


13 The house-field, in Santali barge, the field on which the Santals have their 
houses, used for Indian com and cold-weather crops. 

14 This and several other things mentioned give a local colouring. Large flat 
rocks belong to the Santal country and the hilly regions. 

15 Cf. p. 68, note 11. 
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see, you did not eat our mother either here in the house. 
Therefore we tell you, don’t eat us here either. Over there at 
the other end of the house-field 13 there is a large flat rock 14 ; 
take us there and eat us all there”. 

“Quite so, nephews and nieces,” the jackal replied, “that is a 
good proposal; there on that large flat rock 1 shall sit down 
comfortably and eat you.” 

Having spoken in this way he really took the gourd up and 
carried it off with the chickens. When he reached the stone, he 
somehow or other let the whole slip down; the gourd fell 
with a loud crash and was broken into pieces. As the opportu- 
nity offered itself, the chickens all of them got off in a hurry, 
flying, flapping and fluttering hither and thither. 

The jackal became stiff like wood from astonishment; he looked 
for them in all directions. Now there was one chicken under- 
neath all the rest; all of them had dropped on this one and 
plastered it up, so he could not fly. “Very well,” the jackal 
then said, “the needful food for me Chando 15 has stood surety 
for; those other ones were unrighteous ones; therefore he made 
them run away. Now I shall do myself very well.” 

Then the chicken said: “To be sure you will eat me afterwards; 
but how can you eat me in such a dirty state? Wash me clean 
first and then eat me.” 

“All right,” the jackal said; “I shall eat you after having 
washed you.” 

So he really washed the chicken. Then this one again said to 
him: “I say, uncle, to be sure you will eat me afterwards; let 
me get a little dry. Let me first dry myself a little." 

“Not so,” the jackal replied, “if you get dry, you will run away.” 

“Not at all, uncle,” the chicken said; “if you have so little 
faith in me, please dry me on your lip; then when I get dry, 
I shall myself tell you to open your mouth.” 

Truth to tell, the jackal listened to what the chicken said and 
perched it on his lip. When the chicken had become quite dry, 
it said to him: “Please open your mouth wide; I am dry.” 
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Khange adoe cahaji ocokedea, ado mocareye id gofadea, adoe 
u<Jau gofena. Udaue udauena se, a<Ji sanginre miftan bunum 
dananreye tapuk gofena. 

Ado uni toyo do idtefko melof barakefteye calaoena ona 
bunum then, ado berhae bunume oyod acurefa. Ado mil! sedre 
ti bolok in maran gan bunum bhugake namkefa, adge mfen- 
kefa, Dhora noa bhugakregeye bolo akana. Ado cur mar ona 
bhugakgeye soket'a ; ado ona h§ bae sok tiok dareak kana. 
Ado khange jangateye rabor gelak kana; ghan§ do mocate 
h§e ger chadao gelak kana. Ado oka lekate h6 bae dareak 
kana, enre hd bae bagiak kana. Ar uni sim do taha oka sen 
cge calaoen. 

Ado uni toyoe mgnket'a, Bhalare, sim, mocare id otokatem dar 
akat'a; am do aurilan jomme dhabid do balan bagiam kana. 
Adg bae tiok dareae khane menket’a, la simge, tin habidem bolo- 
koka? Bhalalan nelmea; bhugak in duru^ eseda; amtege nahakem 
ghul ghulau god acjoka. 

Ado sari onka menkate ona bhugak doe duru£ esefket'a. Ado, 
kathae, tin habid con ondegeye durupen khan bhuku do gota 
lindhiko jom khalkedea. Adoe duru^ arisen khan do renged- 
kedea. Adoe beret’en khan doe menket'a, Amar muher mas 
gelo; nahakgen durn^ akana; nui sim do adiye erekidina. Unre 
bared jomle khan don beskea; nahakge moca reak jel id 
paskaoket'a. 


16 The termites or white ants are mot with everywhere; the ant-hills are fairly 
frequent in the jungle and elsewhere, varying in size from below one up to 
two or three meters in height and correspondingly large in circumference. The 
ant-hills seen in this country are generally dark brown in colour (they consist 
of earth brought up from underneath by the termites and have consequently 
the same colour as the earth); in shape they are like miniature hills with peaks 
and pinnacles and steep, often nearly perpendicular ‘ravines’ or sides. Small 
holes may be found here and there; whether they are made by the termites or 
by animals, I cannot say. The ground below such a hill is correspondingly 
‘excavated’ with passages, galleries and termites’ nests. 
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As soon as it, in this way, had made the jackal gape, it eased 
itself in his mouth, and then at once flew away. It flew, oh, 
how it flew; far, far away, behind a white-ant hill 16 , it alighted 
on the ground. 

The jackal again and again put his tongue out to get the dirt 
off, whereupon he went to that white-ant hill and looked every- 
where round it. Ultimately he found a hole in the ant-hill, 
about big enough for a hand to get in; he said: “Undoubtedly, 
it has entered this hole." Then he commenced vigorously to 
thrust his paw into that hole; but he was not able to reach the 
bottom of it. Then he tried to scratch the eartli away with his 
foot; now and then he also tried to bite the earth away with his 
teeth. He was not able to manage it in any way; still he did 
not leave off. And as for the chicken, it went who knows where 
in the meantime. 

Ultimately the jackal said: “Well and good, chicken, you have 
run away after having eased yourself in my mouth; we two 17 
shall not leave you alone until we have eaten you.” And as 
he was unable to reach it, he said: “You unspeakable chicken, 
how long are you remaining in there? Well, we two shall have 
a look at you; I shall sit and block the hole up; presently you 
will be choked and die by your own doing, you rascal." 

Truth to tell, when he had said this, he sat down over the 
hole and blocked it up. Then when he had been sitting there 
for who knows how long, the white ants ate the skin off the 
whole of his hind-quarters. Ultimately he became tired of sitting 
and felt hungry. Getting up he said : “Das Fleisch meiues Maules 
ist verloren gegangen 18 ; I have been sitting here in vain; this 
chicken has cheated me badly. If I had only eaten it at that 
time, I should have done well ; to mo purpose I have let meat in 
my mouth slip away.” 

17 Inclusive dual used in threatening language. 

18 The jackal makes use of Bengali. 
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Ado sifhal mithal beretente baihgr sen hako katkgm sendrae 
beret calaoena. Khange ado mittan budhi hakoe sasaji kane 
namkedea ; adoe metae kana, g budhi, id h6 hako sa£ ocoanme. 

Adg uni budhiye menketa, Are6 haron akanan, ohon sap oco- 
lema. Am dQ kichum argdlaka ? 

Adg uni toyoe menketa, Ho, ia budhige, bam sa]J ocoan khan 
dolan ggr adomea. 

Ado uni budhiye menketa, Bana, sap ocoamgeah, alom ggrena. 
Dela hijukme! Bana hortelan saji hatinkoa. 

Khange uni toyoe Srgoyena, adokin sa^etkoa. Ado uni bu- 
dhiye mgnefa, Ma am hg leodaeme, umjhaukoalan. Adg uni toyo 
hge leodayeta, khente pgre khgntg pgrgye dgneta. Adg khange 
mittan puthiye ham ggtkedea, adge jgm ggtikedea. Adg uni 
budhi dg ghututeye raka^ena. Adg arhg onka khgntg pgrg khgntg 
pgrgye leoda ggtketa. Adg uniye jgmlede puthi hakoge, kathae, 
lindhi sgn khone pargm ggtena. Adg arh<5 inigeye ham gotkedea. 

Adg uni toyoe men ggtketa, Henda budhi, ce< leka bam 
sa]Ske<ko? Ekti khaelgm gkti paelgm. 

Adg uni budhiye mgnketa, Inige cgn ghari gharim sabe kan. 


The Santali word haihar is the name for the low-lying rice-fields, during the 
rainy season always more or less full of water. It is their best rice-land. 

20 Tiny fish, crabs, and so on, are to be found in these rice-fields, when the rains 
have lasted for some time. They are in the autumn caught by the Santals in 
a kind of fish-trap called tQrodafi, put in an opening made in the earth-ridge 
•on the lower side of the field, through which superfluous water is let out. The 
jackals are said to feed on fish, crabs, grasshoppers, and so on. 

21 Budhi, old woman, is quite proper when speaking of an old lady, but in 
addressing it is somewhat disrespectful. When not having any relationship, 
natural or artificial, with a woman, such a one older than oneself is generally 
addressed as ‘mother’, go or ayo. ( 

22 The locality in which the woman is catching fish seems to be some place 
outside, below or between the rice-fields, where there is water standing. In 
such places the Santals may catch fish in the way described. The water 
is first baled out sufficiently to make it possible to reach the bottom with 
one's hand. People then go into the water, moving about to stir up the mud. 
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He got up rather down in the mouth and went towards the 
low-lying rice-fields 19 to hunt for fish and crabs 20 . Then he met 
an old woman who was catching fish and said to her: “You old 
woman 2 ', let me also catch fish.” 

“I have had no end of trouble baling out the water 22 ,” the 
old woman replied, “I am not going to let you catch fish. Did 
you perhaps bale out the least part?” 

“Oh,” the jackal said, “you rotten old woman, if you don’t 
let me catch any, we two shall bite you.” 

“No, no,” the old woman said, “I shall let you catch; don’t 
bite me. Please come! Let us both catch fish and divide them 
between us.” 

Thereupon the jackal came down, and they were both catching 
fish. The old woman was saying: “Now you also stir up the 
water and make it muddy; we shall make them exhausted 23 .” 
Thereupon the jackal also stirred up the water and made it 
muddy; he was floundering and plunging, jumping about. So 
he caught a small carp 24 and ate it at once. Then the old woman 
went up to the high ground near by. But the jackal kept on 
floundering and plunging and making the water muddy. Now, 
people tell, the carp he had eaten came out of him behind; again 
he caught this and ate it. 

“Look here, old woman,” the jackal then called out, “how was 
it you did not catch any? Wie ich einen gegessen habe, hab’ 
ich einen gefangen 25 .” 

“It is the same one, don’t you see,” the old woman said, “that 
you are catching again and again.” 


The fish becomes tired and ‘confused’ in the generally fairly tepid water, and 
is easily caught with the hand. I have si?en this done, and have always thought 
that fish of a northern climate would not be caught in such an undignified way. 

23 See preceding note. 

24 The fish mentioned, in Santali puthi, said to be the small fry of what is 
called po{ha when fullgrown, is a tiny thing, a few inches long. 

25 The jackal again makes use of Bengali. 
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AdQ uniye mgnketa, Bana, budhi, etakkogeA Aametkoa. 

Ado uni budhiye mgnkefa, Ban, ini kangeae, lindhi tapajige 
tamte inigeye parom godok kana. Bam patiauk kan kha<5, ma 
nahak cargo gutu cinhawaeme ar jomeme; Aglam nahSk, inigeye 
parom ggdoka. 

Adg sairi bu<Jhiak katha lekage cargde gutuadea, are jgm 
hot'kedea. Adg arhg onka khgntg jpgrgye leoglayet tahekan jq- 
khgnge uni puthi hako doe parom gotena. Adoe Aglkede [dg, 
cargd menaktae. Ado lindhiye tunumlen doe aikauket, lintjhi 
do bhugakgetae. Adoe mgnkefa, Henda budhi, okoe gsgdtiAa? 

Ado uni budhiye metadea, Muci then calakme; uniye da£- 
katama. 

Ado toyoe mgnket'a, Acha, gndgkhan uni thengeh calaka. 

Ado muci thene calaoena; adoe metae kana, E muci, ma lindhi 
dapkatiAme; mittan sim in aguama. Ado sariye dajikat'taea, ar 
mif arere tiale dohoadea; ado onate calak jokhgn do dal calaka, 
ado tepgr teper sade idika. Ado khange adiye khusiyena. Khange 
ado mittan sime sap idiadea. 

Ado ina mil! ghari tayom khange uni toyo do tanditejon 
osorkedea, ado bae Igtgd dareak kan khange muci then arhde Air 
calaoena; adoe metae kana, la muci, baA i<5 dareak kan do, lindhi 
do cedak bam dohoadiAa? 

Ado muciye mgnkefa, Do kamar then calakme, unige nShak 
lindhi doe balkatama. 


26 The ‘shoemaker’, muchi, is the name of a low Hindu caste, working in leather, 
found here and there in the San till country. 

27 In most Santal villages there are blacksmiths, called kamar. If tho village is 
large enough, one kamar is kept; if it is small, two or three villages may 
have one together. The kamar’s , work is to make and repair all iron imple- 
ments used by the villagers, tho iron being paid for in money, but all work 
done, in kind, e. g., 30 seers paddy yearly for each plough a man has. The 
kamar is a kind of Hindu; some of them also work in other metals than iron. 

28 Although a kind of drill may bo seen used by the country carpenters (they 
have not augers and gimlets except imported ones); the most common way of 
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“Not at all, old woman,” the jackal replied, “I am catching 
different ones.” 

“No,” the old woman said, “it is the same one; there is a gap 
in your hind-quarters; therefore this same one comes through. 
If you don’t believe it, just put a straw through the carp and 
mark it, and eat it; you will see presently, it is the same that 
will come through.” 

In accordance with the old woman’s advice he put a straw 
through the fish and ate it. Whilst he was floundering and 
plunging again to make the water muddy, the carp passed through. 
He looked at it and saw that the carp had the straw. Then he 
felt his buttocks with his paw: he had a gap there behind. “Look 
here, old woman,” lie said, “who will be able to close this up 
for me?” 

“Go to the shoemaker 26 ,” the old woman replied; “he will cover 
it for you.” 

“Very well,” the jackal said, “then I shall go to him.” 

Thereupon he went to the shoemaker and said to him: “Shoe- 
maker, please cover my buttocks; I shall fetch you a fowl for it.” 
And really and truly, he put a patch on for him, and on one 
side he fringed it for him, so when he was walking, it was flapping 
and making a rattling rustling sound as he went along. He 
felt very pleased at this; thereupon he caught a fowl and took 
it to the shoemaker. 

A short while after this the jackal felt a call to stool, and as 
he was unable to manage, he again ran back to the shoemaker and 
said to him : “I say, shoemaker, I am unable to answer the call of 
nature; why did you not put an opening for that purpose for me?” 

The shoemaker replied: “Do go to the blacksmith 27 ; he will 
presently make you an opening fpr that purpose with a red- 
hot iron 28 .” 

making a hole in wood or in leather is to make use of a red-hot iron of the 

required size. It might be noted that they make use of the same also to open 

a boil. A blacksmith is naturally the? nearest one to help the jackal. 

12 — Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. 
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Adg sari kamar thene calaoena, adoe metae kana, E ho kamar, 
ma lin<Jhi bal bhugakkatinme, mittan sim id aguama. 

Ado uni kamare mgnketa, Do gn<Jgkhan agu marananme, 
endekhan in balmea; ar bankhan dg ohon ballema. Okoe ba<Jae, 
aguan com ban con; toyo dg a<Jipe gkrggea. Agu maranlem, 
endekhan id balmea; ar bankhan do ohon ballema. 

Khange sairiye calaoena, ado ina mill ghari khange oka khon 
cgn sari milEtan maran utar gaya sime ggr agu gotkedea, adoe 
metae kana, Nukui ngleme id aguatmea ; ma bal hodedme. Am 
dg mittan toyoe phasiarayentem meneta, je toyo dg sanamko 
phasiaragea mgnte. Id dg ban gkrga, sg adorn adomko do bale gkrga. 

Khange sgri sime hataokedea, adg taku dhipaukate dekeye bal 
bhugak gofkede khan !gota koram sgnteye citjir gotadeteye dar 
utarketa ; ado ghuria bae ruarlena. 

Ado tahgn tahgnte, kathae, tin din badre cgn adg uni toyo dg 
mittan atote sim jome calak kan; adg ona tialte dal calak kana, 
adg tgpgr tgpgr sade idik kana. Adg adi raskai aikauket khan 
dg, serede dis? ggtketa. Adge sered idiyet’a : 

Ngte do jojom Turuk darako kan, 

Ngte do Koen^a rapajko! 

Mgn yoe, darjonpe, bankhanko sumar akatpea! 


29 It is very common with Santals to castrate cocks; they perform the operation 
themselves. 

30 The Santals have hand-spindles of sorts, smaller and larger, according to the 
thickness of the thread or twine to bo spun. They consist of a rod, to the 
lower end of which a small ‘wheel’ or two cross-hits of a rod are Axed. The 
smaller hand-spindle, used for spinning yam, has a rod of iron; this is called 
taku (like here); the same name is also given to the iron rod on which the 
yarn is wound in a spinning-wheel. 

31 The Musalman, or Mogul, cavalry (in Santali called tuyuk) is still remembered 
by the Santals as cruel, depredatory bands. Mentioned together with these are 
the K oe pda kings. The traditions of the Santals toll that whilst their ances- 
tors were living in a country called Champa (possibly a part of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau) the Kisku sept were ‘kings’; they had a gap, a fort of 
some kind, called Koenda. It must be these who are here referred to; it seems 
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Thereupon the jackal, truth to tell, went to the blacksmith, 
and said to him: “I say, blacksmith, please burn a hole for me 
with an iron in my hind-quarters; I shall fetch you a fowl for it.” 

“Well then,” the blacksmith replied, “bring me the fowl first, 
then I shall burn a hole for you; otherwise I am certainly not 
going to do it for you. Who knows whether you will bring me 
any or not; you jackals are awful cheaters. Bring me the fowl 
first, then I shall make you a hole with a red-hot iron; and if not, 
I am certainly not going to do it.” 

Then, truth to tell, the jackal went, and in a moment from 
somewhere he really came with a tremendously large capon 29 in 
his mouth, and said to the blacksmith: “Here, look at this one 
I have brought you. Now be quick and make an opening for 
me. Because one jackal has been a cheat, you think that all 
jackals arc cheats. As for me, I don’t deceive, or, some of us 
do not deceive people.” 

The blacksmith then really accepted the fowl, whereupon he 
made a spindle-rod 30 red-hot, and with this he pierced the jackal’s 
hind-quarters; when he did this, the jackal purged and squirted 
all over the breast of the blacksmith; thereupon he ran off and 
did not return there anymore. 

Now as time passed, it once happened, who knows how long a 
time afterwards, that this jackal was going to a village to catch 
fowls; those fringes were flapping when he moved, and it was 
making a rattling rustling sound, as he went along. As he felt 
very pleased, he suddenly remembered a song, and commenced 
to sing, as he passed along: 

“Here the devouring Mogul cavalry 31 are coming, 

Here the Koenda kings!” 

“Beware 32 , look out, run away; els? they will utterly destroy you!” 


strange that the old Santal ‘kings’ and the Musalman cavalry should be paired 
together. 

32 This does not apparently belong to the ‘song’, but is a warning shout. 
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Khange ona atoren hgr dQ onkako ahjgmkel! khan dg mi< 
mit’teko darketia. Ado uni toyo do sgnkate ona atoren sim dg 
cur mare laga sa^efkoa are jgmefkoa. Adge jom biyen khane 
calaoena. Khange onko hgr h5 arhOko ruar hedena. 

Khange uni toyo dg arhd dosar hilok dg ona atotege sim 
jome calak kana ; adg gne pahile serenlet lekageye serefi idiyefa. 
Khange ona atoren hgr dg arhdko darketa. Adg mit’tan budhi 
dg bae d?r dareat'a; adge menketa, Ih dg ghgn darlea; in dgko 
god ataringe. Adg onka menkate uni budhi dg bae darleta, 
mit'tan sukri barSreye bglg okoyena. 

Adg uni toyo dg ona atore senkate onko sim dg lagae lagayetkoa 
se, cure mare lagayetkoa; haprakkoge bachao bachaoteye laga- 
yet'koa. Adg mit'tan sandi dg lagae lagakedea se, ekkalte uni 
budhiye oko akan thengeye laga idi ggt'kedea. Adg uni sim dge 
pargm ggtena. Adg uni toyo dg uni budhiye nel ham ggt'kedea. 
Adg uni toyo dg budhiye metae kana, Ma budhi, sim sajSanme; 
bankhan dg nShak datamelan kgted nurtama. 

Adg uni budhi dge meneta, Ma, amte bare sap jgnme; ih dg 
ghgh sap darelekoa. Khange ado bae rebenlen khan, adtegeye 
laga sapkefkoteye jgm biyena. Adg uni budhi thene calaoena, 
adge metae kana, E budhi, sim bam sap akawadina; nitok dglan 
ham akatmea. E budhi, mase menme — Toyo! Adg uni budhi 
h<5e mgnketa, Toyo! 

Khange gurgute jgtg datae koted hurket'taea. Adg arhge metae 
kana, E budhi, mase menme, — Toyo! Adg uni budhi Toyo menae 
fnenlefa, adg datae hiirket’taete toyo dg bae pustauleta ; adge men 


^ The Santals keep pigs; there is no curry they enjoy like that prepared from 
pig’s meat. In appearance the Santal pig very much resembles his wild name- 
sake. As a rule the Santals build t a small sty for their pigs at one side of the 
court-yard, often a little out of sight, a small house, some 2 m. long and 1,50 
m. broad, with a thatched roof. At one end there is an entrance that may be 
shut by means of a few bits of wood hanging down from a cross-bar fixed 
at the top of the opening. Only a small person would be able to enter such 
a place. 
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When the inhabitants of that village heard this, they ran away, 
every one of them. Hereupon the jackal went, and briskly chasing 
and catching the fowls in the village he ate them. When he had 
had his fill, he went away, whereupon the villagers returned. 

Now the jackal also the following day went to this village to 
eat fowls, and whilst passing along he was singing the same 
song as the first time. Then the inhabitants of the village again 
ran away. But there was an old woman who did not run away ; 
she said: “I am not running away; they may kill me and do 
away with me, the rascals.” Speaking in this way the old woman 
did not run away; she entered a pigsty 33 and hid there. 

When the jackal reached the village, he chased the fowls for 
all he was worth, chased and chased, all over; selecting the big 
ones he chased these. There was a cock he was chasing and 
chasing; he chased it straight to where the old woman was hiding. 
The cock passed in there, and the jackal at once caught sight of 
the old woman. The jackal then said to the old woman: “Hey, 
old woman, catch the fowl for me; if not, we two shall presently 
knock your teeth out for you.” 

“Catch them yourself,” the old woman replied, “I am utterly 
unable to catch them.” As she was unwilling, the jackal him- 
self chased and caught fowls and ate until he was satisfied. 
Thereupon he went to the old woman and said to her: “Old 
woman, you did not catch any fowls for me; now we have found 
you, we two. Old woman, say toyo!” The old woman also 
said toyo. 

The jackal then with a spice-roller 34 knocked all her teeth 
out. Then he again said to her: “Old woman, say toyo.” 
Now the old woman meant to say toyo; but as he had knocked 

34 As the curry is always prepared with spices of sorts, a spice-roller is a neces- 
sary implement in every Santa! household. It is a cylindrical stone of a not 
very large size, called gurgu. The spices are ground with this; it is also used 
for other purposes, to crush with; in this case one of the ends is used as a 
hammer. 
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gofketa, Hoyo! AdQ onka bae pustaulet khan, uni toyo do gdiye 
raskayena. ArhOe metae kana, Mase budhi, toyo menme. Adge 
mgnketa, Hoyo! Ade uni toyo dg land a landatege oka sen cge 
calaoen. 

Adg J»yu]S khange onko darlet hgr dgko ruar hedena. Adg unre 
onko ligr uni budhiye laiako kana, Jgjom Turuk nfhlko chai 
kana, hoyo kora kanae! Sanam sime jgmefko dg bah? In hh 
sim sasape metadiha; adg ban sajiadete ndkoe helpe, jgtg (Jatae 
koted hur akattina. 

Khange adg sanam horko menket'a, Gapa do babon dara, 
orakregebo sin potom hatarkoka, adobo dal gojea. 

Ado mif hgre menket'a, Bana, onkate dg ohobon god darelea. 
Inin metabon kana, nui budhi lekage mit'tah sitefren hgrbo 
benaoea. Adg hana kulhi mucat’rebo idikaea, ar gnde duru^kate 
ti dobo lap lapakataea; adg n3Mk uni budhiye ruliedea, adg 
unregebo sgntgr godoka. Ado sanam horko menketa, Bana, 
thikgem menket'tabona ; mabon onkaegea. 

Adg sari sanam hor thenak sitatko jaoraketa, adg ona hinda 
bhitartegeko benao ggtkedea. Adg setak khange kulhi mucatteko 
idikadea, ar ako do kapiko, ak sarko, tengodko, thehgako, onka 
apan apinko hathiau akawana; ado onka sontorge menakkoa. 

Ado uni toyo do jom hewa se bah? Ado ina mi< ghari khangeko 
ahjgm ggtikedea, banma, <Jahar daharteye sereh aiguyet'a. Onkage 
pahil lekae serenet'a, ar bin botgre hijuk kana. AdQ noko ato 
hgr do sontgrkateko sin potom bara akana. Khange uni toyo dg 

35 The Santali word for ‘jackal’ is toyo. They have good ears and enjoy faulty 
pronunciation of their own language. There are many stories among them, 
immensely relished, of how foreigners have mispronounced their language. 
They also have a few stories, the points of which are to tell how Santals have, 
through false pronunciation, sai<l something very different from what they 
intended to say. 

36 Wax may be found with Santals, although not likely in such quantities as here 
presupposed. Many kinds of wild bees are found in their country, and the wax 
is taken from the honeycombs. The Santals use wax for waxing thread ; a Hindu 
caste living in the country use wax for their work as brass-founders. 
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all her teeth out, she did not pronounce it clearly, and said 
hoyo 35 . Then, as she was unable to pronounce it clearly, the 
jackal felt very pleased. Again he said to her: “Old woman, 
say toyo!” And she said: Hoyo. Thereupon the jackal went 
away to who knows where, laughing as he went along. 

In the evening all those who had run away came back, and 
the old woman said to them: “Devouring Mogul cavalry! Just 
so! no, nothing of the kind; it is a jackal fellow! He is eating 
all the fowls, don’t you see? Me he also ordered to catch fowls, 
and as I did not catch any for him, look here at me, he has 
knocked all my teeth out.” 

Then all of them said: “To-morrow we shall not run away; 
we shall shut ourselves up in our houses, and then we shall 
beat him to death.” 

But one of them said: “No, not so; in such a way we shall 
never be able to kill him. I have a suggestion: let us make a 
woman of wax looking like this old woman, and take her to the 
end of the village street over there; there we shall place the 
wax- woman in a sitting position and make her arms stand out; 
then he will commence scolding the old woman; at that moment 
we shall keep ourselves ready.” And all of them said: “Quite so, 
you have made an excellent proposal; let us act accordingly." 

Thereupon they, truth to tell, collected all’ the wax 36 found 
with them, and spent the night preparing the wax-woman. When 
it became morning, they took her to the end of the village street, 
whilst they themselves got hold of battle-axes 37 , bows and arrows, 
axes, sticks, and the like, each of them; in this way they kept 
themselves ready. 

Now the jackal had acquired the habit of eating, as you know. 
A short while afterwards they heard him, he was coming along 
the road singing. He was singing just like previously and was 
coming along without fear. The village people kept themselves 
ready, having shut themselves up in their houses. When the 
jackal reached the end of the village street, he caught sight of 
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kulhi mucatreye setgren khan do uni sitetren budhiye Aelkede 
tiye lap lapa akat. Adoe ruhet gotkedea, Men budhi, ocokaAme ! 
Cedakem §se< akadiAa? Holanok datan kgted nurlettam do bam 
bgtorok kana? Men, hor arak liotanme, bankhan nahaklan thaya 
bit got'mea. 

Ado bae ocgk kante sariye thayoi gotkedea. Ado sari ona 
sitetrege janga do latha tarhaoentaea. Ado uni toyoe mgnet’a, 
Men budhi, arakkanme! Ayoge, nui budhi do jangae sa^kidin dg. 
Ia budhige, bam aragiA khan naMklan cetak gotmea. 

Ado spi onka ruhet ruhette bae chadao dareat khane cetak 
gotkedea. Ado ona ti hfi latkaoentaea. Ado uni toyoe menefa, 
Ayoge, nui budhi do ti ho yae sa^kidiA do. Ado nhoa titeye 
cetaklede do, ona h5 latkaoentae. Ado joto latkaoentae khangeye 
metae kana, Ayoge, ia budhi, joto ti jaAgae sa^kidiA do! Men 
budhi, arakkaAme, bankhan nShaklan ger adomea. 

Ado sari bae paskao dareat' khan do bae ger gotkedete? 
Adoe gerkede khan, data ho ona sitetrege latha tarhaoentaea; 
adg ror h$ bae ror dareata. Ado ondegeye lat patao bin- 
dairena. 

Ado dher habid hoeyen khan, onko ato hgrko menketa, Henda 
ya, enanre hijuk lekabo aikauledea; adoe oka sedena? Bae 
aikauk kan do. Ado odokkate onte noteko benget barayeta. 
Adg khange kulhi mucat senre kha khok kan baAko aAjom 
ggtkedea? Adoko menketa, Otg ya, gntgre menaea. Ado sen 
Agkkateko Aelkede do, uni sitetren budhi thene binder akan. 
Khange ado Air senkate kapiteko mak god gotkedea, ar thgnga- 
kote hO bogeteko dalkedea luthum luthum. 

Ado cabayena uni toyo reak katha do; endggeko mg her me- 
taokedea. 

37 The old battle-axes (of various shapes) are still found in Santal houses, and 
also manufactured by the above mentioned k a mars. They are now used 
exclusively in sacrifice, and even there they are gradually disappearing. 

38 A commonly used ejaculation, signifying astonishment, horror, pain, resentment.. 
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the wax-woman, with arms stretched out, and he commenced 
scolding: “Have a care, old woman! get out of the way forme! 
Why have you blocked the road for me? Yesterday I knocked 
your teeth out, are you not afraid? Beware, get out of my way ; 
if not, we two shall presently kick you and fix you in no time.” 

As she did not get out of his way, he really gave her a kick. 
Then, truth to tell, his foot stuck in the wax and was fixed there. 
The jackal then said: “Take care, old woman, let me go! Oh 
mother 38 , this old woman has caught hold of me. You unspeakable 
old woman, if you don’t let me go, I shall give you a slap now.” 

And truth to tell, as the jackal could not free himself by 
scolding in this way, he gave her a slap. Then his paw also stuck, 
and the jackal said: “Oh mother, this old woman lias caught 
hold of my hand.” And as he slapped her with his other paw, that 
also stuck. And when all his feet had stuck, he said to her: 
“Oh mother, this unspeakable old woman, she has caught hold 
of all my hands and feet! Take care, old woman, let me go; other- 
wise we two shall bite you presently.” 

And truth to tell, as he was unable to escape, did he not bite 
her? And when he bit her, his teeth also stuck fast in the wax; 
then he was not able to speak either. So he fell down there on 
that spot exhausted. 

When a considerable time had passed, the villagers said: “Look 
here, some time ago we thought that he was coming; then what 
has become of him? Nothing can be heard any longer.” They 
thereupon went out and looked in all directions; then did they 
not hear him puffing and panting somewhere at the end of the 
village street? So they said: “Listen, he is over there in that 
direction !” Going a little distance they caught sight of him, fallen 
down beside the wax-woman. So they ran up to him and killed 
him with a battle-axe, they also struck him blow after blow with 
sticks, thud upon thud. 

Now there the story of the jackal is ended; then and there 
they utterly finished him. 
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13. Toyo ar sim hepQnko r e a k katha. 

Sedae jugre, katliae, mittan toyo ar sim phulkin pataoketia; 
aaji baritf unkin dokin gateyena. Ado tahgn tahente mi< din 
dokin menketa, I? phul, alan do a<jilan gateyena, adolafi ng- 
pgotaka. 

Ado sime menketa, Acha bogege, endekhanlaii ngpgotaka. 

Ado toyoe menketa, Acha, endekhan am jom lagit in kulau 
julaua, ar am h6 in jom lagit kulau julaume; ar bana hQr 
handilan dohoea. 

Ado sari onkakin cepetente bana horge hancjikin dohoketa. 
Sim do horo, jornjra, bajra, janhe, se okako ade jom, onako 


J This story has many points in common with the preceding one, but is in certain 
ways essentially different. The jackal is the false friend and the villain; he eats 
his friend the hen and wants to cat her chickens. In the first story the chickens 
escape, and the jackal comes to grief, after a good many eventful happenings. 
Here the chickens take action, engage the help of an egg, a pestle and a mortar, 
and manage to kill the villain, und end by eating his brain in revenge. 

2 To give parties, or to entertain, except on special occasions such as marriages, 
certain family gatherings, and similar functions, is not common, but not unknown. 
To invite friends to drink beer, when such is brewed, is common. ‘Flowers’, 
like the two ones here mentioned, entertain each other; this is customary. 

3 The beer manufacture here described is, as will bo understood, not the way in 
which Santals go about doing it. The story may possibly imply that the ‘persons’ 
referred to manufacture their own kind of beer, something quite different from 
what Santals have. In any case Santal humour will enjoy the idea of beer 
.manufactured as here told. As it may be of some interest, a description of how 
the Santals manufacture their beer is hero given. They now-a-days commonly 
brew beer from rice; and it is this brewing which is here described. 

The first thing is to prepare the pot in which the beer is to be manufactured. 
Any earthenware pot with a fairly largo mouth will do, what the Santals call 
tukuc? or hap dli a (the latter is the larger kind), especially the former one. The 
tukuc is filled with dry leaves, straw, &c., which is set fire to. This is done in 
the morning of the day when they are going to start brewing. It takes some 
hours before everything is burnt. The pot is generally put a short distance 
away from the house, as there is much smoke. Whon the pot has cooled down, 
the ashes are taken out, and the stuff to be used is put in. This is prepared in 
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13. THE JACKAL AND THE CHICKEN 

Once upon a time in a former age, people tell, a jackal and a 
hen engaged themselves to be flower-friends for life ; they became 
very close companions. As the time passed, they one day said: 
“I say, flower, we two have become very close companions ; now 
we shall invite each other and feast 2 .” 

“Very well,” the hen said, “then let us invite each other and feast.” 

“All right," the jackal said, “then I shall provide the necessa- 
ries for you to eat, and you also must provide for me to eat; 
and we shall both of us brew beer.” 

Having consulted together in this way they actually both of 
them started brewing beer 3 . The hen took paddy, maize, bajra 


the afternoon. They take rice (teko caole, I'ieo boiled in tho husks before it 
is husked, what they use for their ordinary food, and not adwa caole, rice 
husked after having been dried in the sun, not boiled) and roast this a little. 
The roasting is said to give a certain flavour to the beer. Thereupon the rice 
is boiled, and after boiling spread out to dry. The quantity of rice used for one 
brew varies from four to six pai, or even to ten pai; it all depends on how 
many may be countod on to drink, and, of course, on the ability of the house 
to give rice for this purpose. One pai is half a seer; this is very nearly 
equal to one kg. 

When the rice is fairly dry, it is mixed with raiMi, some vegetable fer- 
menting stuff, which is rolled and ground and prepared. It might be mentioned 
that the ranu ordinarily consists of some four or five different vegetable 
ingredients; generally it is bought in the markets prepared, in small white 
balls; but most Santals know bow to prepare it. As tho primary object of a 
Santal drinking is to become drunk, it is very common that certain vegetable 
poisons are added to the rpu to make the beer intoxicating. I have heard as 
many as 23 different ingredients mentioned, of course not all used at the same 
time, only one or two in addition to the fermenting stuff, for the purpose men- 
tioned. Especially the Hindu sundi caste, which manufactures and sells beer 
in the country, makes use of these poisons, to make their clients quickly drunk. 
When they are drunk and continue to drink, the Sundis are reported to give 
them practically only water in the last cups sold. It has several times happened 
that people who have been to such shops and have drunk have died on their 
way home, from the effects of these poisons. 
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reake dohokefa. Ar toyo do kakpa, ghirp, SQsrod, rotg, hako 
emanteak, uni h6 okako a<5e jom, onako reake dghokefa. 

Ado pg pon maha khange simak do isinena, ado sime menefa, 
Cele phul, amak do isinok kana sg ban? Itiak do isinena, hgrgmge 
so kana. 


When the rice and the ranu are properly mixed, it is all put into the 
brewing pot, prepared as described above, generally in the evening. The contents 
ol ! the pot (the boiled rice has swollen, so that the pot will be fairly full) are 
covered with a leaf-plate, pressed down on the rice. Another leaf-plate is put 
over the mouth of the pot, and a dhakni<$, an earthenware lid for such pots, or 
a small cooking pot is put on the top, to keep it all in proper position. There 
is now nothing more to bo done for some days, so the brewing pot is put 
aside in some place where people do not often go, commonly in the bhitar, 
the ‘stall’ walled off for the worship of the ancestors. As it must not tumble 
over, the pot is placed on a bipdi, a ring of straw made for putting pots on. 

The rice takes some live days to ferment (is in it is called, the same word 
as that used for cooking); it can be heard outside the pot when the process is 
complete. There is an exudation (called j h a r) from the rice, looking like brown 
water. This stuff is laded out with a leaf-spoon; it is said to bo the most 
intoxicating part of the beer; it is drunk, generally mixed with a little water; 
this stuff may be kept, they say, up to a month ; it does not go bad. As a rule 
it is linished very soon. 

To get the beer proper, hot water is now poured on the rice left without the 
j h a r in the pot. During fermentation the rice subsides somewhat in the pot. 
If not sufficient hot water is available, ordinary cold water may be added, until 
the pot is full. The ready stuff looks like milk-water, a little brownish in colour. 
It has a peculiar acid-sweet smell ; any one who has drunk a little may be detected 
by the smell from a considerable distance. 

Before people drink, libations are made to Maran buru, the principal 
national godling, possibly, however, in his capacity of belonging to the ancestors. 
(The Santal traditions tell that our first parents were taught to brew beer by 
Maran buru, who came to them and told them he was their grandfather; by 
drinking the beer he taught them to brew they became drunk and fell in sin, 
i. e. had sexual intercourse). Further they libate to the ancestors, one after the 
other. It is done by pouring a little beer out on the floor inside the house (but 
not in the bhitair) for each. 

After this is done, they take a broom (made from the straw of sirom, 
Andropogon muricatus, Rotz.) that has not been used to sweep the floor with, 
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grain 4 , millet 5 , that is to say, wliat she herself was in the habit of 
eating, and started brewing from these. And the jackal found 
lizards 6 , brown lizards 7 , grasshoppers, frogs, fish and so on, i. e., 
he also took what he was in the habit of using for food, and 
commenced to brew 8 from these things. 

Some three or four days afterwards the hen’s beer was ready 
brewed, whereupon she said: “Well, flower, how is it, is your beer 
getting ready or how? Mine is ready brewed; it has a sweet smell.” 


consequently generally a new one, or one kept for this purpose; this they put 
into the moutli of the pot with the broom in, the object being to prevent the 
rice from coming out when they tilt the pot to let the beer run out. 

The beer is poured out into brass cups, with rims (this to make it easy to 
pour out of the cup); if there are enough cups, they drink from these; otherwise 
the beer is poured from the brass-cup into leaf-cups. Of such they have one 
kind, called hapdi plnipik, beer leaf-cup, as the name shows especially 
intended for drinking beer, although used for any household purpose that it 
will suit. The handi phupuk is made from one sal (Shorea robusta, Oaertn.) 
leaf; both ends are plaited (once on each side of the midrib, which the plaits 
cover), the plaits being kept in position by a pin of stiff straw, a thorn, or the 
like, stuck through. Filled up to just below the holes made by the pins at ouch 
end such a cup will take about two ounces lluid. It should be mentioned that the 
beer is stirred with a wooden ladle before it is poured out. 

The leaf-cups are filled over and over again; it is said that it will take some 
twenty of these cups to make a person drunk. 

When the lirst ‘edition’ is finished, fresh hot water is again poured on the 
rice; this is called doja ha rid i, second brew beer; it is, of course, not so strong 
as tho first, tan handi, poured out beer, as it is called (tan means to pour 
out by tilting the container). For the second brew the pot is not filled to 
the brim. 

The same rice must generally also serve for a third brew, called bodoc 
handi, lit. squeezed out beer. The? rice is taken out of the pot and put into a 
patia, a small basket made of bamboo; a little water is poured on, and the rice 
is squeezed with the hand. Another way is to put the rice inside paddy-straw, 
a hole being left above for the purpose of putting the right hand in; water is 
then poured on, and the rice squeezed. Tho ‘beer’ that trinkles down is received 
in a cup and drunk. 

The rice, or rather tho refuse, is given to pigs to eat; if they eat too much, 
they get drunk, it is told. 
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Adg uni toyo hde mgn got'keta, H6, phul, inak hO isinena. 
Adokin menkefo, Endekhan do malan dula arlan Mia. 

Khange sarikin dulket'a ; ado toyoe menketa, 1$ phul, dela inak 
maranlan nuia. 

Khange sime menketa, Acha bogege, endgkhanlan Mia. 

Ado sari toyo orakte bana horkin calaoena; ado toyoak handi- 
kin hQyeta. Ado khange sim do seage soye kana, ar M hd bae 
nuyeta. Ado toyoe mgnketa, Henda phul, am do bam nuyet kan do? 

Adg sime mgnketa, E phul, amak handi do seage soyen kana ; 
oh oh M dareletama. 

Ado toyo eskargeye hu barakefa. Bhala, ona sea jat do bah- 
hewa hor do cekateye huia? Ado khange sime menketa, la phul, 
dela ado inaklan hu atkara. 

As remarked above, Santals drink in order to become drunk; there is no 
description needed of a drinking bout. According to what has been told to the 
writer, they pass through all the stages, some becoming hilarious, others 
melancholy, some scold and vituperate, others sing and tell stories; some become 
vile, lascivious and pugnacious, others moral, amiable, religious, and so on. 
The avowed object is to be able to forget for a few hours the miseries of this 
world and feel like kings, as they say. Drunkenness is one of the great obstacles 
to Santal developing. 

The above description refers to the manufacture of beer from rice. It is 
manufactured in the same way from j an lie and other cereals, that are husked. 
It is also manufactured from maize and bajra (Sorghum vulgare, Pars.) in 
the same manner, only omitting the roasting at the start. 

It might further be mentioned, that they prepare a kind of beer from matkom, 
the dried flowers of Bassia latifolia, Roxb.; these are steeped for three days in 
. water, thereupon strained off; ranu is then added to the water, which is allowed 
to stand for five days, when it is fermented, and drunk. This stuff is called 
duhli, not handi. The Santals also know to distil liquor from matkgm; but 
sucfT distilling is illicit; those doing it are punished when caught. It is not of 
very frequent occurrence, but it happens. 

The beer has to be ‘watered’ and drunk when fermentation is ready; they 
say they may let the fermented stuff stand to next day and then pour on water; 
but if it is left longer, it turns very sour and unsuitable for any use. 

4 See preceding note. Bajra is cultivated on high land, hill sides and the like. It 
is harvested about January. It is more common among other tribes than among 
the Santals. 
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•They jackal also at once answered: “Yes, flower, mine is also 
ready brewed.” Whereupon they both said: “In that case let us 
pour water on 5 * 7 8 9 and drink.” 

They consequently poured it out, and the jackal said: “I say, 
flower, come let us first drink mine.” 

“All right,” the hen said, “let us do so then and drink.” 

Thereupon they really both went to the jackal’s house and 
commenced drinking the jackal’s brew. But the hen was feeling 
the rotten smell and was unable to drink. “Look here, flower,” 
the jackal said, “you are not drinking anything?” 

The hen replied: “Oh flower, your beer smells rotten to me; 
I am utterly unable to drink yours.” 

The jackal then drank alone. No wonder, how should any one 
not accustomed to it be able to drink that rotten stuff? There- 
upon the hen said: “Listen, flower, come then let us drink and 
taste how mine is.” 


5 Millet, in Santali janhe, is a jungle corn (Paspalum scrobiculatum, L.), fairly 
common with the Santals. It is cultivated on high land, ripens in Oct. Nov., 
when it is cut or (if the straw is short) pulled out and thrashed. The straw is 
unfit for cattle-food, hut is used for some purposes, thus by the potters as kiln 
fuel. The handi manufactured from janhe is said to be very intoxicating. 

The hen collected all these kinds of grain to brew from; a Santal, of course, 
only makes use of one kind at a time. • 

The jackal collects what he is in the habit of eating, to manufacture beer from 
that; according to Santal ideas it must have become a wonderful brew. The 
first-mentioned lizard (in Santali kakra) is a very common one, seen everywhere. 
There are several varieties, one with a red head. Arak kakra boh ok, lit. 
Red lizard head, is a veiled name for a police constable among them, a part of 
the uniform of these people being a red turban. 

7 What has been called ‘brown lizard’ is another very common reptile, by the 
Santals called ghirpi. They heave some stories of having seen such a ghirfi 
come out of the mouth of a sleeping person; when the sleeper awoke, he told he 
had had such and such a dream; ,when put to the test, it was found that the 
dream, which to a large extent corresponded with the movements of the lizard, 
was true. Consequently, the lizard was the soul of the person out on an expedition. 

8 Brew according to jackal ideas. 

9 See above note 3. 
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Khange adg sim oraRtekin calaoena, ado uniaRkin nuyeda. 
Ado adi sebelkin aikaueda. Khange tho ado hukin Auyeda 
sg, bebaridkin hukeda. Khange thg ado sim dge lahraoR kana, 
adg uni toyo dg mgn§ mgneteye kurmurauR kana, adge mgn- 
eda, Durrg! nuiaR handi dg adi sebeltaea. Hgrtgd h6 jani6 
khube sebel cgh cel; cgn. Hape nShake bul giticlen khan dgh 
jgmea. 

Adg kathae, uni sim dg bulente kgbgR kgbggoR kanae. Adg 
kathae, un jgkhec uni toyo dg rasksiteye seren ggdkeda (serehako 
dgn rapte) : 

Bargere, sim, nalom natina, 

Nam nelte, sim, toyoe land kan, 

Gadiare, kOR, nalom natina ; 

Rgte kata mente suram sogakkei 
Handi dg, sim, nalom nuia; 

Nam lielte, sim, toyoe land kan. 

Onka uni toyo do, kathaeye serenjgn kana. 

Adg uni sim dg aditede- lahraoena. Ar onae seren ba rayed 
jgkhedge uni sim engaren hgpgnko dgko nenel kan tahekana. 
Adge bul gitiden khan dge hghgae kana, E phul, ma beredme; 
ma bana hgrlah serena. 

Adg uni sim dg ced h6 bae rgreda, gitic thirenae. Adg un 
jgkhedgeye jgm ggdkedea. Adg onko sim hgpgnko dgko raR 
barayeda. 

Adge jgm biyen khan dge calaoena. Adg ad orakre sgnkateye 
gitid akana, adge meneda, Durrg! sim jel dg adi sebeltakoa. Gapa 
dg onko hgpgn h§ jotgn jom cabakoa. 

Ado onko sim hgpgn dgko tuaren khanko bud barajon kana, 
Cekakotebo asuloRa, ar uni toyo dg ced lekatebo ggjea? Adg un 


10 There is a dQh dance with a peculiar do A drumming; there are don songs 
with don melodies. 

11 Tho paddy-bird is very common in the Santal country. There are several 
species. The Santal name for some of these, kok (with a prefixed word to 
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So they went to the hen’s house and were drinking her beer. 
They both found it delicious, and consequently they drank and 
drank; they drank tremendously. The result was that the hen 
was becoming prostrate, and the jackal was becoming excited in 
his mind, and said: “Dear me, this beer of hers is very delicious. 
The person herself very likely also is very savoury, I reckon. 
Wait a bit, when she lies down drunk, I shall eat her.” 

Ultimately, people tell, the hen became drunk and was nodding 
with her head. When this came to pass, the jackal out of joy 
commenced to sing (here they sing at a don 10 melody): 

“Do not feed, hen, in the house-field; 

Seeing you, hen, the jackal is laughing; 

Do not feed, paddy-bird u , in the pond. 

Thinking it is the leg of a frog you will 
peck a sedge 12 culm. 

Do not, hen, drink beer; 

Seeing you, hen, the jackal is laughing.” 

In this way, it is told, the jackal was singing. 

Ultimately the hen became entirely prostrated. Whilst the jackal 
was singing as told, the hen’s chickens were watching what was 
happening. When the hen lay down drunk, the jackal called out 
to her: “O flower, do get up! let us both sing!” 

But the hen did not say a single word; she was lying quiet. 
Then at that time the jackal ate her; and the chickens were crying. 

When the jackal had had his fill, he went away. He went home 
and was lying down; then he said: “Oh dear me, the flesh of fowls 
is very delicious. To-morrow I shall eat all those chickens also.” 

Now when these chickens had become orphans, they were ponder- 
ing: “How shall we maintain ourselves? and how shall we manage 

distinguish the different kinds) is onomatopoetic, i. e., their cull or cry sounds 
very much like the Santal name. The paddy -birds feed on insects, fish and frogs. 
12 The sedge, in Santali sura or sure (Cyperus tegetum, Roxb.) is found in the 
more low-lying parts of the country, and is fairly common. 

13 -- Inst. f. saml. kulturforskniug. 
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jgkhedge, kathae, uni toyo doe hed gofena; adoe metako kana, 
Cedak bhagnape rakjon kana? 

Adoko metae kana, Hola mahnclerre, maino, engahe ggd bagi- 
atlea, onatele rak barajon kana. 

Adoe kuliketikoa, Okarepe gitida? 

Adoko laiadea, banma, Culhare ale dole gitid kana. 

Adoe metafkoa, Acha bogege. Ma gndekhan dandha barajonpe. 
Adg kathae, uni toyo doe calaoena. Ado onko sim hgpgn dg 
ako mgtgko galmaraoketa, banma, Nui toyo dg dhorage nahak 
abo dge jgmbongea; onatege gitid reak dge kuliyetbona, okarepe 
gitida mente. Holanok aboren ayo h<5 thd nui toyogeye jom- 
kedetabona. Ma nui toyo dg tehen dgbo gojegea. Nokge nelta- 
bonpe, ayo dge bele o|okata. Adg okge busaga ona bele dg? 
Ona beletegebo god ocoyea. 

Adgko menket'a, E ya bele, am dg culhare tahentabonme; uni 
toyobo ggjea; met nahak sgbok karS godeme. Ar am dg ya tok, 
kocare tahentabonme; jemon met nShake sgbogea, riir odokok 
jgkhed nahak am dg dal gitid godeme. Ado ukhurko metae kana, 
E ya ukhur, am dg duar tlienak sate then taraktabonme; jemgn 
nahak orak bhitri khone Air odok godoka, un jgkhed nahak am 
dg ota ggdeme. Nui toyo dg ngnde gebo ggd utarea. 

Adgko menketa, Tise hijuka? 

13 See p. 106, note (i. 

14 A large wooden pestle. 

1 5 The construction of the Santali language in this place is somewhat ‘ungram- 
■ metical’, but like what is often heard. 

• 6 The ukhur is a large wooden mortar found in practically every Santal house- 
hold. It is made of a log, some 30 cm., more or less, in diameter, and some 
40 to 00 tmi. high, hollowed out at one end, generally with a little ‘waist’ to 
make it easier to handlo and less heavy. It is used for husking rice and for 
other similar purposes. Many who cannot afford a dhihki have an ukhur an<i 
a tok. The ukhur is found all over the East; but the Santal form seems to 
be nicer to look at than what is generally seen with other races. 

17 The eaves over the front side of the house are generally coming further out 
than at the other sides, in this way giving roof to a small front verandah. The 
entrance door is here. 
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to kill that jackal?” Just at that time the jackal suddenly 
came and said to them: “Why, nephews and nieces 13 , are you 
crying?” 

“A few days ago, uncle 13 ,” they replied, “our mother died and 
left us; therefore we are crying.” 

“Where do you sleep?” he asked them. 

“We sleep in the fire-place,” they answered. 

“Very well,” he said to them, “now then take care to maintain 
yourselves.” 

Thereupon the jackal went away, and the chickens had a talk 
together, saying: “This jackal will without doubt presently try 
to eat us; therefore he is asking us about the place where we 
sleep. Yesterday this jackal ate our mother also. Come, let us 
kill this jackal to-day. Here, look, mother has laid an egg that 
she has left behind. Who is going to hatch out this egg? By 
the aid of this egg we shall get him killed.” 

So they said: “Listen, you egg! you please stay in the fire- 
place for us; we are going to kill this jackal; you hit his eyes 
and make him blind! And you, you pestle 14 , be standing there 
in the corner for us; just as it 15 hits him in his eyes, when he then 
runs out, you be quick and knock him down.” Thereupon they said 
to the mortar 16 : “Listen, you mortar, you lie in wait for us on 
the eaves 17 above the door; he will presently run out from the 
house, at that moment you, please, press him down 18 . We shall 
kill this jackal here on this spot utterly.” 

“When 19 will he come?” they asked. 


18 The egg, the pestle and the mortar are all addressed as living beings. This does 
not seem to bo Santali imagination. There are also some other points that might 
point to something borrowed in this part of the story. When the jackal runs 
out, he seems to bo doing so twice, i. e., possibly from one room to another; 
a Santal house has not more than one room. 

19 The Santali language has two interrogatives for our ‘when’, one asking about 
the day, the other about the time of the day. The former is used hero. 
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AdQ onko simko menkefa, TeheA Aindage. 

Ado sanam hgrko m§nkel!a, Acha bogege, abo sanam hgre tuar 
oco akatbona, a 6 hS ngndegebo mghgr metaoea. 

Khange ado onka apan apinko tarakena. Ar sim do tgAggdante 
pakhareko duruji thir akana, ar ona bele dg lglg tgrgdteko 
topa akata. 

Adg ayujien khange uni toyo dge he<5 ggtena ; adgko bglg 
ocoadea. Adg gkkalte uni toyo dg culha duar then sgnkateye 
patgando eset gofkefa, adg banar laha jangate culha torgde gadu<5 
ggt'keta. Khange ona bele do thu gotena, gkkalte mgtrege parao- 
adea; adge karg ggtena. Adge itkidok kana are mgneta, Khairi- 
joAaA! kharijoiian! Adge Air odokok kan tahekana. 

Khange tok bindar ggtadea; adge mgn ggtketa, KharijonaA, 
kharijonaA! Adg onka mgn tuludgeye Air odokok kan tahekana. 
Adg duar pindai pargmlet khange sarim khon ukhur Aur ggtadea. 
Khange thg endegeye tgp tgpg ggtena. Adg onko sim hgpgn 
tgnggdanteko Air hed ggtena, adg bghgkko kutam ggtkedea; gkkalte 
hatangeko kutam totkeftaea. Adg ina hataAko jgm barakettaea, 
adgko mgnketa, Adoletam! Adi cgn aleren ayom jgmkede; am 
ho bale jgm halaketmea? 

Eng adg cabayena katha dg; in marangea nia dg. 

20 See p. 166, note 7. 

21 The word khaj*i refers to a peculiar practice of the ojhas for finding things out 
(such as character and cause of diseases) by magic, making marks on the ground 
or on a leaf. The idea is that the jackal is going to find out who is responsible, 
so that he may take revenge. 

22 The Santali word used is ado, their most common word for urinating. It is 
extensively used as an expletive, and also in threatening language, or exultingly, 
like here. In cases like this it refers to the commonly observed happening that 
animals, and also human beings, when becoming suddenly frightened, unconsci- 
ously pass water. The word is 4 not supposed to be used in this sense by 
women. As an expletive the women use a tar, burn up, in stead. 

23 To eat an animal in revenge is not unknown among the Santals. I remember 
what happened here many years ago now. The Santals managed to take the 
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“This very night,” the chickens replied. 

So all of them said: /‘All right; he has made all of us 
orphans; here in this very place we shall make an end to 
himself also.” 

Thereupon they all, each one as arranged, lay in wait; and the 
chickens were sitting quietly in the niche 20 with a small axe ; and 
the egg they had buried with hot ashes. 

When it became evening, the jackal suddenly came, and they 
let him come in. The jackal went straight up to the fire-place 
opening, and sitting down on his haunches he shut this up, 
whereupon he with both his forelegs vigorously scraped the ashes 
in the fire-place towards himself. Then the egg burst and got 
straight into his eyes, so he became blind. The jackal was rubbing 
his eyes and said: “I shall find out by magic 21 , I shall find 
out by magic!” Hereupon he started running out. 

The pestle then fell down over him, and he called out : "I shall 
find out by magic, I shall find out by magic!” As he was saying 
this, he ran out of the house. As soon as he had passed the 
verandah in front of the door, the mortar suddenly tumbled down 
on him. There was no help for it, he was at once felled down 
as long as he was, there, on that spot. Now the chickens at once 
came running, bringing their axe with them; they hammered his 
head; they hammered it with such force that the brains came out. 
Thereupon they ate his brain and said: “You managed it 22 ! You 
did much, you ate our mother; now we have eaten you also 
in return! 23 ” 

So there the story is finished; it is thus much this one. 


life of an ugly-looking leopard, measuring seven feet. They brought the dead 
animal to me and gave me the skin; but,# they said, he has eaten so much for 
us, now we are going to eat him in return, and they did so ; no one enjoyed the 
feed, some even vomited; but it had to go down. 
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14. Toyo ar kgk. rean. 

Tis cpn sedae jokhen, kathae, toyo ar kgk phulkin pataolet'a, 
arkin mgpenlena, Amak at ban calak hilok do in, ar inak at 
ban calak hilok dQ am asulintalanme. In dp seton din am iA 
asulmea, ar am do japut din asulintalanme. Adp sari ona katha 
do bana hopkin khusiat khan dokin hg huketa. 

Khange tahgn tahente toyo doe menketa, 1st kokgen asulea, nui 
por jat do! EngateA asul barayea, jaha lekateA bulaulege, ar mil! 
din do A jom got'kaea. Noa katha do moneregeye dohokata. 
Khange galmaraote dp khubkin gateyena, mil! maici mit gan- 
doyenakin. 

Khange mit din dp toyoe menketa, I? phul, nfotayet'meaA, ma 
nisi phalna dinre dp iA then hana thaire senoktalaAme, onde 
mit’telan jom Aulege. 

Adpe menketa, AchaA calaka. 

Khange sari din tioken khan dpe calaoena. Ar uni toyo dp 
aema utar rote ar spsrode jarwa akatko tahekana. Ado nui koke 
metadea, Ma phul, ngkoe iA perayetmea; ma khub leka jowanme 
aurim bik habici ; ar bam bik khan dp laime, arhon apti jutu<5aina. 

Adpe menketa, AchaA jomlekoge, gnkhanteA khoja. 


1 See p. 192, note 11. 

2 See x>- 164, note 1. 

3 It does not appear from the Santali text who is to maintain the other during 
the hot season, and who during the rains. But as the paddy-bird during the 
rainy season has opportunities of finding food everywhere, it is likely meant it 
is for this time the bird undertakes the provisioning. 

4 The word used in the original is very commonly usod, both as an abuse 
and as a term of ‘bonevolence’ ; it is really the name of a part of the male 
anatomy. It is usually cut short and i a (which means ‘so and so’ and is constantly 
used for any other word not at once remembered, or for some other reason not 
wanted to be expressly mentioned, also often for the word here suppressed) 
substituted. The Santali word is e ri <J. It is not so many years ago that the use 
of this word as an abuse might be taken up before the Santal village council, and 
the offender was punished. Now-a-days the word seems to have lost every meaning 
and may be translated as done. Very frequently ‘rascal’ would seem to render it. 
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14. THE JACKAL AND THE PADDY-BIRD. 

Some time or other, who knows when, in the old days, people 
tell, a jackal and a paddy-bird 1 had engaged themselves to flower- 
friendship 2 for life, and had said to each other: “The day you 
have no means of support, I shall, and the day I am unable to 
maintain myself, you support me for us. I shall support you 
during the hot season, and you support me during the rains 3 ’’. 
And in very truth, as they both were pleased with this arrange- 
ment, they both grunted their assent. 

As time passed by, the jackal one day said: “This unspeakable 4 
paddy-bird! I am to support this fellow of another race 5 ! Dash 
it, I shall support him somehow; in some way or other I shall 
trick him, and then some day I shall eat him.” This matter he 
kept to himself. Talking together they were extremely companio- 
nable, they were quite inseparable 6 . 

Then one day the jackal said: “Listen, flower 7 , I invite you; 
please come on such and such a day to me over at that place; 
there we shall eat and drink together.” 

“All right,” he replied, “I shall come.” 

When the day came, the paddy-bird actually went and the 
jackal had collected an immense number of frogs and grass- 
hoppers. He said to the paddy-bird : “Please,’ flower, look here, 
you see what I am entertaining you with; please help yourself 
to your heart’s content until you are satisfied; and if you do not 
get enough, let me know, and I shall give you a second helping.” 

“All right,” he replied, “let me first eat these; then I shall ask 
for more.” 


5 The word is Hindi and generally has *an admixture of contempt, one born by 
another, of another race or caste, an alien, outside the pale. 

6 The Santali word cannot be rendered literally; it is said ‘the two became one 
stool, one sitting-board’; it is a common expression for extreme intimacy. 

7 See p. 1C4, note 1. 
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Adg kathae, enko jgin jQmtegeye algd palodena. Khangeye 
mgnkefa, I? phul, insikgen jgma; jQm bhagaoenab. 

Adoe metadea, Acha, endekhan dg lan joharjona, ar ma lab 
apan apinoka. Adg sari johar barakatekin apan apinena. 

Ado tinstk din taygm con uni kgk hge metadea, I? phul, mab 
ngotayetlmea, nia din hilok dg in then hands calakme, oncjelah 
join nuia. 

Khange toyoe menketa, Achan calaka. 

Adg kathae, en hilok do aema utar cutia sajSketfkote mittan 
tumbareye bhorao akatko tahgkana. Ado toyoe heden khan dg, 
mittan bunum thene idikedea are metadea, Ma onko tumbaren 
dgho akatkoa, jgmkom aurim bik dhabid; arhfj bam bik khan 
dob emama. 

Khange, kathae, tumbare ma moca ban bglgk kantae. Khange 
bae tawak posak ggtkefa? Khange adorn dg jivetko tahgkana; 
onko doko dar gotketa. Khange cure mare lagayetkoa. Adg un 
jgkhen dg kbk dg bogeteye landawadea. Khange toyo dge edreyena, 
menketae, Nui kdk dg mangtib lagit dg bae neota akadiba; menkhan 
nui dg landawan lagifgeye ngota akadiba. Uni toyo do mgn monte 
nonkae edreyena. Adoe menketa, Hape, neko chutian jomlekoge. 
Johar jgkhgnlan nammea. Adg enko dar saredko cutiaye jgm 
cabakefkoa. 

Adg kgke kulikedea, Cele phul, bilenam sem ban? 


8 Salutation is a formal matter with the Santals and has, on ‘official’ occasions, to 
be gone through seriously. A full description of their customs in connexion with 
this is found in the writer’s paper On the different kinds of Salutation used by 
the Santals, Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LX VII, Part III, p. 35 ss. 
Two phul are supposed to use so johar, i. e., they both ‘receive’, or salute 
in the same way, not like a younger to an older one, or vice versa. 

9 See p. 169, note 12. A tumba«is, as a rule, long and narrow with a 
narrow neck. 

10 See p. 172, note 16. 

11 See above, note 9. 
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Now he kept on eating these until he was crammed and over- 
filled, whereupon he saijj: “I say, flower, I shall not have any 
more, I have done eating.” 

“All right,” the jackal said, “then let us salute each other 8 
and say good-bye, and let us part each to our own place." There- 
upon they, truth to tell, saluted each other and went each to 
his own. 

Some time afterwards the paddy-bird also spoke to the jackal 
and said: “Listen, flower, I invite you; on such and such a day 
come to me over there; we shall eat and drink there." 

“All right,” the jackal replied, “I shall come.” 

Now, people tell, that day the paddy-bird had caught an immense 
number of mice and put them into a gourd 9 . When the jackal 
came, he took him near a white-ant hill 10 and said to him: “You 
see these I have put into the gourd; please eat of them until 
you are satisfied; if you do not get enough, I shall give you 
more.” 

Now the jackal could not get his snout into the gourd 11 . Then 
did he not dash the gourd down on the ground and break it? 
Now some mice were alive; these ran away at once, and the 
jackal chased them all he could. When this happened, the paddy- 
bird laughed heartily. Then the jackal became angry and said 12 : 
“This paddy-bird has not invited me to do me honour; but he 
has invited me to laugh at me.” In this way the jackal was 
angry in his heart. So he said: “Wait a little, let me first eat 
these mice; when we salute each other-we two 13 shall find you.” 
Thereupon he ate the mice that were left after the others had 
run away. 

The paddy-bird then asked him: “How is it, flower, are you 
satisfied or not?” 


12 The paddy-bird is not supposed to hear what the jackal saytL 

13 Here and below in several places the inclusive dual of threatening language. 
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Adge mgnketa, Ho khub in biyena, phul. Adg cigatri leka 
noa katha doe metadea; taha bae bilpna. Ado toyoe menkefa, 
Iai phul, dg lan johar hotjona. Jgm biyente ersen torsen in 
aikaueta; gitidgc sanayedin kana. Adglan apan apinokten gitid 
jiraujona. 

Adg koke menketa, Acha, dg endekhanlan joharjona. 

Adg kathaekin joharjon kan tahekan jgkhengeye ota ggtkede- 
teye g§r ggd ggt’kedea. Khange uni toyo dg a<Jiye raskayena, are 
menketa, Am dg enanem landa akawadina. Ona bgdgl am hg nit 
dg landakatelan jommea. Adg kathae, khub toggd data hgkkate se 
thora dg isir nokateye jgme kana. Khange uniak dg jgtge jgm 
cabakettaea; cettet he bae saredlettaea, jan he jan, rama ho rama, 
in it’ mitteye jomket’taea. Adg khange khube biyena ar mgnre adi 
raskai aikauketa. Adg rasksite mittah kathae rgr ggfkefa, nonka 
leka: Tumba tumba cutia khaelom, bunum danan kok khaelgm 
tui here. Adg nonka rgrkate bar dhaoteye dgn dgn ggtketa. 
Adg gnde khone calak kana, ar raskate oka leka cge taram 
idiyet kan. 

Adg calak calakte mit'tan sim ad lahareye atin kane helkede 
khane hghg got’ketia. Men sim, hgr gcokanme, bankhan id 
jgm gotmea. Tumba tumba cutia khaelgm, bunum danan kok 
khaelgm, tui here. Khange uni sim ho hor bae gcgkadete nuiye 
jgm gotkedea. 

Arhe gnde khone calak kana. Adg calak calakte ad lahare 
mittan mergme rigl namkedea. Adge hghg gotketa, Mgn mgrgm, 
hgr ocokanme, bankhanlan jgm ggfmea. Tumba tumba cutia 
khaelgm, bunum danan kgk khaelgm, tui here. Adg uni mgrgm 
he bae gcgklente kathaeye jgm ggtkedea. 


14 See p. 190, note 23. 

15 The jackal's outburst is partly Santali, partly rustic Bengali. The Bengali words 
are translated in German. The last two words, tui here, are doubtful. Tui is 
a form of the pors. pron. used in addressing inferior persons; hero is an inter- 
jection, ‘hey there’. 
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“O flower," he replied; “I am extremely well satisfied.” It was 
sarcastically that he said, this to the other one ; in reality he had 
not had his fill. The jackal then said : “I say, flower, come let us 
salute each other and say good-bye at once. I have eaten so much 
that I feel unable to sit or stand; I feel the need of lying down. 
Let us separate and lie down and rest.” 

“All right,” the paddy bird said, “come then, let us salute 
each other.” 

Whilst they were saluting each other, it is told, the jackal 
suddenly pounced upon the paddy-bird and pressed him down, and 
at once bit him and killed him. The jackal then became very 
pleased and said: “A short while ago you were having a laugh 
at me; in return 14 for that we two shall now have a laugh at 
you also and eat you." Thereupon he ate the paddy-bird, gnashing 
his teeth somewhat or snarling a little. He ate up all there was 
of him; he did not leave the least bit of him; even his bones 
and his claws he ate, every bit. Ultimately he had his fill and 
more and felt very pleased in his mind. Out of sheer joy he 
called out as follows: “Gourdfuls of mice habe ich gefressen 15 ; 
behind the wliite-ant hill habe ich the paddy-bird gefressen, du 
da!” And having spoken thus twice, he jumped and jumped. There- 
upon he went away from that place, and out. of joy he walked 
along in an indescribable way. 

As he was walking along, he caught sight of a fowl in front of him, 
picking and feeding, and called out : “Take care, fowl, get out of my 
way; else I shall eat you in a trice. Gourdfuls of mice habe ich ge- 
fressen; behind the white-ant hill habe ich the paddy-bird gefressen, 
du da!” And as the fowl did not get out of his way, he ate it also. 

From there he went further on. As he was passing along, he 
caught sight of a goat in front of foim, and called out: “Take care, 
goat, get out of my way; else we two shall eat you in a trice. 
Gourdfuls of mice habe ich gefressen; behind the white-ant hill 
habe ich the paddy-bird gefressen, du da!” Then, as the goat did 
not get out of his way either, he ate it also. 
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Adg arh6 gn<jg khon calak calakte ad lahare miftan bhidiye 
Aglkedea. Khangeye hgho gofketa, Men bhi^i, hgr ocokanme, 
bankhanlan jom golimea. Tumba tumba cutia khaelom, bunum 
danan kdk khaelom, tui here. Ado kathae, uni h<3 bae ocoklenteye 
jomkedea. 

Ado arh<5 onde khone calak kana. Calak calakte ad lahare miftan 
gaiye nelkedea. Khange ini hge hohoadea, Men gai, ocokme, 
bankhanlan jommea. Tumba tumba cutia khaelom, bunum danan 
k§k khaelom, tui here. Khange uni gai ho bae ocoklen khane 
ger godkedete im boroe jomkettaea. 

ArhO onde khone calak kana. Ado calak calakte ad lahare 
mittan bitkile nel namkedea. Ado khangeye hoho gotadea, Men 
bitkil, hor ocokanme, ar bankhanlan jom gotmea. Tumba tumba 
cutia khaelom, bunum danan kgk khaelom, tui here. Ado kathae, 
uni bitkil h§ bae ocoklente Air senkate uniye ger gitid goli- 
kedea, ar uniak im boroe jomkeftaea. Khange bebaride bi pun 
punena. 

Ado arhg onde khone calak kana. Khange calak calakte mittan 
darha ad lahareye Ael Aarnketa. Khangeye hgho gotkefa, Men 
darha, ocokme, bankhanlan Au aAjef gotmea. Tumba tumba cutia 
khaelom, bunum danan kok khaelom, tui here. Ado kathae, ona 
darha ho ban Qcgklena ; bhala ona dg okate gcggoka ? Adg kathae, 
Air senkate ona h<5 Auye Auketa se, jotg dake Au cabaketa. 
Khange artete biyena. 

Adg in?kate arhg gnde khone calak kana. Adg calak calakte 
ad lahare mittaA khuntiye Aglkefa. Adoe hghg gotketa, Mgn 
khunti, gcgkme, ar bankhanlan dgn parommea. Adg kathae, 


16 When wild boasts kill other aniintils, it is with many of them the custom to 
start eating from behind (the genitals); the liver, lungs, heart and kidneys are 
apparently delicacies and taken before the flesh. The jackal follows this custom. 

17 The Santal khunti is a post of any form fixed at one end. It is not neces- 
sarily high. 
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As he was again passing along from that place, he caught sight 
of a sheep in front of him, and called out: “Take care, sheep, get 
out of my way; else I shall eat you in a trice. Gourdfuls of 
mice habe ich gefressen; behind the white-ant hill habe ich the 
paddy-bird gefressen, du da!” And as the sheep did not get out 
of his way either, he ate it also. 

Then he went further from there also. As he was passing along, 
he saw a cow in front of him, and he called to this one also: “Take 
cai’e, cow, get out of the way ; else we two shall eat you. Gourdfuls 
of mice habe ich gefressen ; behind the white-ant hill habe ich the 
paddy-bird gefressen, du da!” Then as the cow did not get out of 
the way, he bit her and killed her and ate her liver and lungs lfi . 

He went along from there also. Then as he passed along, he 
caught sight of a buffalo cow in front of him, and called out to 
her: “Take care, buffalo cow, get out of my way; else we two 
shall eat you in a trice. Gourdfuls of mice habe ich gefressen; 
behind the white-ant hill habe ich the paddy-bird gefressen, du da!" 
Then, people tell, as the buffalo cow did not get out of the way 
either, he ran up to her and bit her at once, so she fell down, 
whereupon he ate her liver and lungs. Then he was awfully 
crammed and distended. 

Thereupon he went along from there also. As he was passing 
along, he caught sight of a water-pool in front of him, and called 
out: “Take care, water-pool, get out of the way; else we two 
shall drink you dry in a trice. Gourdfuls of mice habe ich ge- 
fressen; behind the white-ant hill habe ich the paddy-bird gefressen, 
du da!” Now, people tell, the water-pool did not get out of the 
way either; I wonder, where should it remove itself to? Then, 
people tell, the jackal ran down there and commenced to drink 
that also; he drank and drank; he, drank all the water up. Con- 
sequently he became still fuller. 

Thereupon he went along from that place also. As he was 
passing along, he saw a wooden post 17 in front of him, and called 
out: “Take care, post! get out of the way, else we two shall jump 
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khunti h5 bah ocoklena. Khangeye men gotikefa, Tumba tumba 
cutia khaelom, bunum danan k<5k khaejgm, tui here. Onka mgn- 
kateye don paromeli tahgkan dg, khunti rege lade bhosa ggfenteye 
sgbglt ggdena. 

Adg enen purauketa nia katha dg. 


15. Toyo ar kulsu rean. 

Kulai ar toyokin galmaraaona, Alan dg phullah pataoa. Phulkin 
pataokefaa, dgkin menjon kana, la, phul, Ian toa dakaea. Khan 
adg en hilok dg hat din tahdkana. Adg oka hgrte hgrko hatteko 
hijuk senok, ona hgr arere por latarre uni kalai dge burum hape 
akana, ar toyo dg pharak nokreye tapak akan tahekana. 

Adg khange ona horte caole akrihkoko calak kana, adg uni 
kulaiko hel hamkedea. Khan caole dohokate hande ota nhande 
otako ota barayedea. Un jokhed toyo dg caoleye atkir ggtket'a, 
adg taygmtekin hapamena. Napamkate kulai dg toyoe kulikedea, 
Cele, atkirkettalanam? 

Adoe menket'a, Hen atkir akat'a. 


1 This story has many points in common with the two previously recordod ones, 
about a jackal and a hen and a jackal and some chickens. Here it is a hare 
who acts the other part. The narrator was a man named Kanhu Marndi, who died 
in Mesopotamia some years ago. Kanhu was, for a Santal, a very well educated 
.man; he belonged to village Chondorpura in Jubdi (or Damin-i-koh, as this 
part of the Santal Parganas district is called, a Government estate), and all his 
environments were fairly different from those of Sagram Murmu, who has taken 
down so many of these stories. This may to a certain extent explain the diffe- 
rence in their stories; originally identical, the stories may in the course of time 
have been clothed in different garb in different parts of the country. The 
language of this narrator is very tiifferent from that of Sagram. The latter is 
a born story-teller; ho has a beautiful, easy-flowing language, just as it is 
spoken in the villages. He apparently enjoys telling, recording many details, and 
now T and then also recording his own ideas and speculations. Kanhu’s language 
is of a more dignified character and a good deal more staccato than that of the 
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right over you!” Now, people tell, the post did not get out of 
the way either. The jackpl then called out: “Gourdfuls of mice 
habe ich gefressen; behind the white-ant hill habe ich the paddy 
bird gefressen, du da!” Saying this he tried to jump over; the 
wooden post ran into his stomach, and he was stabbed to death. 

So there I have finished this story. 


15. THE JACKAL AND THE HARE'. 

A hare and a jackal had a talk together: “Let us two engage 
ourselves to flower-friendship 2 for life.” They did so, and they 
said among themselves: “I say, flower 3 , let us prepare rice por- 
ridge 4 .” Now it was market-day that day, and close to the road 
by which people were going to and coming from the market the 
hare crouched under a bush and kept quiet, whilst the jackal 
was lying in wait a little distance off. 

Presently people who were going to sell rice 5 came along this 
road, and they caught sight of the hare, whereupon they put 
their rice down and chased the hare, trying to pounce on him, 
now here, now there. Meanwhile the jackal made haste and carried 
the rice off; afterwards the two met; then the hare asked the 
jackal: “Well, did you carry anything off for as?” 

“Yes,” the jackal said, “I did.” 


other one. He is not so unconscious. His language may perhaps show traces 
of his having been to school. 

2 See p. 164, note 1. 

3 See p. 165, note 3. 

4 What in Santali is called toa da lea, lit. milk boiled-rice, is prepared by boiling 
sundried rice (adwa caole) in milk. It is not a common dish with the Santa Is, 
and is considered somowhat better than the ordinary. It is a dish more common 
among the Hindus than among the Santals. 

5 Here and in the following things are mentioned that are supposed to be brought 
to every market-place overy market-day, necessaries of the daily life of the 
villagers. Rice is the staple food of all classes of people in these parts. 
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In? taygm arh5 onkage toyo doe tSrak akana ar kulai dQe 
obor akana. Khan ado toa ikdiyid horg Aglkedea. Uni ho onkage 
toa dohokate handg nliandeye ota barayedea. Enkate adi sangine 
khudau idikedea. Adg ona takre toyo do toae atkirkefa. Khudau 
mokonkate uni hor dge h§<5 ruarena are calaoena gkenakge. 
Tayomte unkin dokin napamena. Adg kulai dge kukli kana, Gele, 
phulem atkirketa ? 

Menkefae, Hen atkir akata. 

In? taygm saban akkrinkoko calak kana, ar uni kul?i hd p?hil 
leka galasane gbgr hape akana. Sen tiokkede khanko nelkede, 
kul?iye burum akan. Adg onko ho sahan dghgkateko lagayede 
kana. Laga laga ?di s?nginko lagakedea, ota ota bako ota nam- 
ledea, ar sahan patarakkote ho bhageteko lebda barakedea. Ngte 
in?ktege toyo dg sahane ?tkirket!a. Khan adg mil! thenkin napa- 
mena. Adge kuliyedea, Cele, phulem ?tkirketa ? 

Adge menketa, Hen ?tkirke<a. 

Ona rgr barakate arh6 p?hil lekagekin tarakena. Khange mi< 
gh?ri taygm kunk?l bhajanko idiyet' kana. Adg uni kul?i dg 
hgrre menaea se bah? JSTel hamkedeako, adg bhajan dghgkateko 
otaye l?gi€. Hands nhande ota bara ota bara ?di sangihko laga- 
kedea. Ingktege uni toyo h5e nir hedena, ar mittan bhajane ?tkir 
ggtketa. Adg toyotekin arlidkin hapamena. Adge kuliyedea, Cele, 
phulem atkirketa. 


• 6 Milk is not much used by the Santals for drinking; as for the Hindus, it is 
* what they value very highly. Santals use milk lor preparing ghi, for preparing 
food, like here, and for a few other purposes; Santal children get, of course, 
milk to drink ; grown up Santals very seldom take milk ‘neat’. They like to let 
it stand to become dahe, sour milk, or kephir. 

7 In these parts fire-wood is to be had on the market-places, thin branches or 
pieces of wood, cut to short lengths (40 to 50 cm. long) and split. In other parts 
dried cow-dung, in cakes or rolled round the peeled stalk of jute or the like, 
is the most common fuel. Fuel for cooking food is a great problem in India, 
and very little is done to get the problem solved. 

8 Earthenware vessels, for all kinds of household purposes, and of great variety 
of shape, are manufactured by the local potters; these are not Santals, but a Hindu 
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After this the jackal was again lying in wait, whilst the hare 
was squatting. Then a man who was carrying milk 6 along saw 
him. This man also in the same way put the milk down and 
chased the hare hither and thither, trying to catch him. In this 
way he chased him to a great distance. At that moment the 
jackal carried the milk off. When he got tired of chasing the 
hare, the man returned and went away emptyhanded. Afterwards 
the two met, and the hare was asking: “Well, flower, how is it, 
did you carry anything off?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I did.” 

Afterwards people who sold fire- wood 7 were passing, and the 
hare then also as previously was crouching absolutely quiet. 
When they reached the place, they saw that a hare was crouching 
there. Then these people also put their fire-wood down and com- 
menced to chase the hare. They chased and chased, until they 
chased him very far off; they tried again and again to seize him, but 
could not; they also flung a good many pieces of split fire- wood at 
him. Meanwhile the jackal made use of his opportunity at his end 
and carried the fire-wood off. Thereupon the two met, and the hare 
asked him: “Well, flower, how is it, did you carry anything off?” 
“Yes, I did,” the other one said. 

After having talked this much, they again, lay in wait as 
previously. A short while afterwards some potters came along, 
carrying earthenware vessels 8 . Now the hare was there on the 
road, was he not? They spotted him, and having put their 
pottery down, they started chasing to catch him. Chasing him 
and trying to catch him, now here, now there, they chased him 
a very great distance off. In the meantime the jackal also came 
running and carried a cooking-pot away. Thereupon the hare 
and the jackal again met, and he asked the jackal : “Well, 
flower, did you carry anything off?” 

caste. It is a curious sight to see those people coming along, carrying their 
pots, tied together by the necks, hanging down from the ends of a carrying pole, 
several dozens at a time. 

14 — Inst. f. saml. kulturl'orskning. 
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Adge menketa, H§6 atkirketa. 

Nokoko calaoen khan, adg arho uni kulai doe lambgt hapeyena. 
Mit ghari khange patra akrinkoko calak kana. Khangeko nelkede, 
kulaiiye burum akan. Ado onko ho uni kulaiko ota legakedea, ar 
<}her sanginko laga idikedea; bako god dareadea. Adg toyo do 
patrae atkirketa. Adokin napamena. Kulikedeae, Cele, phulem 
atkirketa ? 

H6, phulin atkirketa. 

Nonkate jgtoakkin ham tearketa. Sengelge tho okarekin hama? 
Khange toyo do mittan atote sgnkate mittan randi budhi orakte 
sefigel kokoeye calaoena. Uni budhi do jatnum loboke hukrun kan 
tahfkana. Ado uni toyo doe menketa. Den budhi, sengel emahme. 

Uni doe menketa, Ma agujohme. In do renged j ala ten huruii- 
joh kana. 

Khange toyo dpe menketa, Do, amge aguanme. In nahdk in 
hurun hatara. 

Ado budhi do sengel agui calaoena, ar uni toyo doe hukrun 
kana. Hurun bara hurun bara uni do mit ukhurem id peredkafa, 
ar cetanre dg janum lobokteye esetkata. Ado budhi do sengele 
aguadea. Ado toyo doe menketa, la, budhi, alom hurun hatara. 
Hapg, mit por danan ocoanme. 

Toyo mit pore dananen khan, budhi do hukrune portonketa. 
Hurun hurun, ado ide hurun tofketa janum baja janum baja. 
Adoe menketa, Nui toyo doe id otoattiha. 


9 Leaf- plates are always wanted; the brass th^ri, or plate, is heavy, and no one 
has any large number of them. If one has to feed many people, as at a feast, or 
working people, leaf-plates are used. They are made from sal leaves, fastened 
together with stiff straw pins. They are used only once and then thrown away. 
There is one central leaf with three or four others fastened round it. 

10 It is even now a very common th/*ng with the Santals to go to some neighbour 
to ask for fire. Matches are a ‘luxury’ with many; to make lire by mechanical 
means takes some time and exertion, and to keep fire from one day to another 
is not always successfully done. 

11 The woman uses a mortar and a pestle. 

12 The fruit of the j$num, Zizyphus Jujuba, Lam., is eaten, both ripe and raw, 
as an ordinary fruit, or pounded into a flour and cooked, as here. In certain 
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“Yes, I did,” he said. 

When these last ones had gone away, the hare again crouched 
and was lying quietly. A moment afterwards some people passed, 
who were going to sell leaf-plates 9 . They saw him, there was a 
hare squatting; and these also tried to seize the hare and chased 
him a great distance off; they were unable to kill him. And the 
jackal carried the leaf-plates off. Thereupon they met, and the 
hare asked him: “Well, flower, did you carry anything off?” 
“Yes, flower, I did.” 

In this way they collected everything necessary. But lire now, 
where should they get that? The jackal then went to a village 
to the house of an old widowed woman to ask for fire 10 . Now 
this old woman was occupied pounding 11 thorn-plum 12 flour, and 
the jackal said: “Do, old woman, give me fire.” 

“Do fetch it yourself,” she replied; “I am suffering from 
hunger 13 and am occupied pounding.” 

“Please, fetch it for me you,” the jackal said; “I shall pound 
for you in the meanwhile.” 

The old woman then went to bring fire, and the jackal was 
pounding. He pounded and pounded, and whilst doing this he 
filled the mortar with his own dung, but on the top he covered 
it with thorn-plum flour. The old woman then brought him the 
fire, and the jackal said : “I say, old woman, 'don’t pound just 
now; wait a little, let me get behind one bush 14 .” 

When the jackal had got behind one bush, the old woman 
commenced to pound. Pounding, pounding, she pounded the dung 
out, stringy plums, stringy plums, and she said: “This jackal has 
got away having stooled in my mortar.” 

respects the fruit reminds one of a plum, having a stone and flesh. The Santals 
enjoy eating the fruit, especially of the cultivated variety. 

13 The Santal expression may have a double meaning, either as here translated, 
or, on account of, forced by poverty. 

14 The expression is a common Santali one, hidden behind one (not a) bush; then 
no one knows what may happen, or no one will be able to find or find one out. 
It is more especially used in connexion with women. When a woman is out of 
sight there is no knowing what she may do! 
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Adg toyo ruarkate sgngglkin jolkefa arkin toa dakayefa. Toa 
dakakate adg umokkin apaj kana. Toyo h<5e meneta, Do phul, 
am mafaA um liijukme; ar kulai h6e meneta, Do, amge um hgd 
maranokme. Ehange adg toyoge umoke calao maranena. J&hSt 
leka khgrg pgtgye um ggfena; adge hgdena. Taygmte adg kuhpye 
kolkadea, Do phul, um hg<$ hgdokme. Adge calaoena kulai dg. 
Adi saphae umok kana aqli gharid. 

Ngtg toyo dg celahregeye jgm biyena. Jgm bikate mi< celane 
idket'a, ar cetanre dg dakateye topakata. Adg kulaiye hg<5ena. 
Durup napamenakin. Adg daka lolokin apaj kana. Toyo h5e 
meneta, Ma phul, amge loetalanme; ar kulai hge meneta, Ma 
phul, amge loetalanme. 

Khange adg kulai dge lolo kana. Adg idgeye lo tiokket khane 
nglket, i<5ge. Adg daduteye capat barakedea, are mgnketa, Noa 
khicri daka lsigifge unak hgr hgrten gbgr barae kana? Adge laga 
nirkedea. 

Khange toyo dg mit’tahe tumdakketa, ar mittan band latarre 
dinam liilokge jedgrkateye ru baraea. Ado kulati dg mif dine 


The Santali word is used about urging each other to do something first; it 
may be out of politeness, or it may be because one does not care to take the 
first step. 

16 Hero the use of a ladle is mentioned; the story has forgotten to tell where 
they had procured one. 

1 7 Tho dancing-drum (turn dak) has a slightly conical body of burnt clay; the 
body is covered with batches of strips of bullock hide wound tightly round 
it; both ends are covered with skin, the broad end generally with bullock hide, 
the narrow end with the skin of a goat or of the hanuman monkey. Both ends 
are laced with strips of bullock hide, stretched from end to end, close together; 
these strips make the whole so much stronger, and they are placed closely 
enough together to prevent the clay body from being easily touched. The ends 
are given a small layer of boiled rfco spread over the surface in circular form, 
often, when new, painted black, with a red and a white ring outside. The 
turn dak is carried over the shoulder in leather thongs, the broad end always 
to the left side. It is drummed with the hands, the broad end with the left, the 
narrow end with the right hand. The turn dak is always made in pairs, tuned 
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When the jackal returned, he and the hare lighted a lire and 
started cooking rice powidge. When they had prepared this, 
they urged 15 each other to go and bathe. The jackal was saying: 
“Please, flower, you go and bathe first, do!” And the hare also 
was saying: “Please, you go first and have your bath.” Ultimately 
the jackal went first to bathe. Floundering and plunging he had 
his bath quickly somehow, whereupon he came back. Afterwards 
he sent the hare off, saying: “Do, flower, be quick, have your 
bath and come back.” The hare then went. He bathed so as to 
become thoroughly clean, it took a long time. 

Here where he was the jackal ate his fill out of the cooking- 
pot. When he was satisfied, he filled the pot with his own dung, 
and on the top he covered it with rice. Then the hare came, and 
they sat down facing each other. Then they commenced to con- 
tend 15 who was first to take rice out of the pot. The jackal was 
saying: “Please, flower, you take first for us;” and the hare also 
was saying: “Please, flower, you take first for us.” 

The hare then commenced to ladle 16 out. When ladling out he 
came to the dung, he saw it, it was dung, whereupon he threw 
the contents about with the ladle and said: “Was it for the sake 
of this rice stew that I was crouching so many times along the 
road?” And he drove the jackal away. 

Thereupon the jackal procured a dancing-drum 17 , and he was 
in the habit of drumming every day whilst he was sunning 


together; the sound of the broad end is of a deeper tone than that of the 
narrow end, the difference being about a fourth. It is not unmusical in sound. 
It is the dancing-drum of the Santals above all other drums; but it is not 
uncommon to hear the sound of it from a Santal house, somebody enjoying to 
play it, just to listen to the two notes. That is what the jackal is supposed to 
do here. The Hindus have some drums of a similar shape, but not exactly of 
the Santa! model; they use it for play. It might bo remarked that the Santal 
drum is brittle and easily smashed; the rainy season impoverishes the clay, so 
it will never last long. 
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anjomkefa ruru. Khange uni dQ band pindha pindhateye calao- 
ena, ar tumdake koekedea, De se phul, in ru legaetam. Adoe 
emadea. Ru bara ru bara uni dQm tawak posak gotkattaea, 
are darkefa. 

Khange adQ lagae lagakedea se, uni kulai do mititan bunum 
bhugakreye bolQyena. Ado toyo senkateye duru£ esetkedea. Ona 
bunum bhugak dQ tapajige tahekana. Uni kulai do ona bhuggk 
khone hir tot'ena. Bae disaledea, dar ta^ketae. 

Toyo do duruji akan duruji akan deke dQ tinre coko nindirkedea. 
Khange doe beretena, are oyon barayena. Ado baihar sene calaoena. 
Mittan bu<jhi do hakoe sasaji kan tahgkana. Uni thene calaoena, 
adoe metae kana, Dini budhi, mititan puthi hako emahme. 

Adoe metae kana, Ma bacha, saftjonme. 

Adoe sajJjon kana. Mittaii puthi hakoe sajikedea are jome 
kana. Adoe tabok kana mit talaoge. AdQe meneta, Ekti paelam, 
gkti paelam. 

Ado bu<Jhi doe menketa, Inige com jome kana, inigeye 
tabok kan. 

AdQ khange (jekeye oyonena, adoe nelkettae do, sarige. Ado 
puthi hako sa^kate muci thene calaoena. Ado khange uni puthi 
doe uduk gode kana, arhoe cuput oko gode kana. Adoe metae 
kana, Nok5e taka. Ma deke dajikatihme. Adoe dajSkatae kana. 
Daj5 satkettaeae. Uni puthi hako doe capati gidi gofkadea, are 
darket'a. 

18 During the cold season people and animals may be seen every morning after 
sunrise in some sheltered x>lace warming themselves in the rays of the sun. 

1 9 In Santali baihar, see p. 174, notes 19 & 22. 

20 See p. 175, note 24. 

21 The word used (bacha) really means ‘calf, and is very frequently used as a 
term of endearment in addressing young men and boys; it is especially used by 
old women. 

22 The jackal gives went to his joy in Bengali. 

22 See p. 176, note 26. 
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himself 18 below the embankment of a tank. One day the hare 
heard him drumming; he went along the top of the embankment 
and asked him to lend fiim the drum: “Do give it to me, flower, 
let me try to play your drum.” He gave it to him; he drummed 
and drummed, and then suddenly threw his drum down and 
smashed it for him, whereupon he ran away. 

The jackal then chased the hare, chased and chased; and the 
hare ran into a hole in a white-ant hill. The jackal came and 
sat down blocking the way for him. Now this white-ant hill had 
a hole right through it, and the hare ran out at the other end 
of that hole. The jackal was not aware of it; the hare ran 
right away. 

The jackal was sitting and sitting, and meanwhile the white 
ants, who knows when, attacked his liind-quarters. Ultimately 
he got up and peered down; thereupon he went towards some 
low-lying land 19 . Here an old woman was catching fish. He 
went up to her and said to her: “Give here, old woman, give me 
a carp 20 fish. 

“Please, dear youngster 21 , catch some yourself,” she said to him. 

He commenced to try to catch. He caught one carp, and was 
eating this over and over again; it passed through incessantly. 
And he was saying: “Einen 22 habe ich gefangen, einen habe ich 
gefangen!” 

Then the old woman called out: “Why, it is the same one you 
are eating; this same one is passing through.” 

Then the jackal, truth to tell, looked at his hind-quarters, and 
he saw it was really so. So he took the carp and went to the 
shoemaker 23 . Here he showed him the carp a moment, and then 
again he quickly closed his paw over the fish and hid it. He 
said to him: “Here, you see, is a rupee. Please cover my hind- 
quarters for me with skin.” Th*e shoemaker covered it for him 
with skin. He finished his work, whereupon the jackal just 
threw that carp down there, and ran away. 
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Khange adg budhi thene calak kana kaskom goda godate. 
Ado ona kaskom darete phedok. Khange sadetaea. Ado ona 
pgtgdkateye ru baraea. Ar uni budhi then dingmge sim kgkoeye 
calaka. Uni budhi dg hgpgntetkoe laiako kana, Din hilokge mittan 
toyo sime koeyeria. 

Adg khange sitatren budhiko benaokedea, ar chatkareko doho- 
kadea. Adg toyo dg ru ruteye hijuk kana. Hg<5en khane adge 
mgnketa, Tehen dg ia budhiye landa daraman kana. Adg khange 
ona ruru d ai ?domtegeye cap at' gglkedea. Khange adge loka 
gotketa. Ona dg ban latkaoena? Adge mgneta, Nui ia budhi yae 
lokakettina. Adg hir senkateye thaya ggtkedea. Adg ona janga 
h§ latkaoena. 

Adg khange hgpgntet' korakoko chadaokedea. Chadaokede khanko, 
gitilte bhageteko gadaokedea arko arak kadea. 

Taygmte mittan puthi hako sa^kate kamar thene calaoena. 
Adge metae kana, Dekg balkatinme. Adge balkatae kana. Dgkg 
dge oyon akata. Adg khangeye tunti goladea gota mgtaha sgnte. 
Adg toyo dge darketa, ar kamar dg sandasikoteye capat barakedea. 

24 The Santali word (phet) is used as in this place about a branch or the like 
striking when suddenly released from having been turned aside; it is also 
used about playing with the fingers or a small bit of wood on a stringed 
instrument. 

25 The Santali word chatka means the ground just outside the front entrance to the 
court-yard. In some houses there is a mud-wall with an entrance door between 
the chatka and the raca, the court-yard proper. It is, however, more seen in 

. Hindu houses than with the Santals. 
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After this he was returning to the old woman through a cotton- 
field, and the cotton bushes were striking against 24 him, and it 
was sounding. So he broke off a twig and commenced to drum. 
And he went every day to that old woman to ask her for fowls. 
The old woman told her sons: “Every day a jackal asks me 
for fowls.” 

So they prepared an old woman of wax, and put her down in 
the street outside the court-yard 25 . Now the jackal was coming 
along drumming. When he reached there he said: “To-day this 
unspeakable old woman is meeting me with a laugh,” whereupon 
he threw that drum-stick at her; then he took the stick in his 
mouth. Then did not that stick? So he said: “This unspeakable 
old woman has caught it in her hands.” Then he ran up to her 
and kicked her, and so that leg of his also stuck. 

Thereupon the old woman’s sons disentangled, him. When 
they had extricated him, they crammed 26 him in good style with 
sand, and so they let him off. 

Afterwards he caught a carp and went to the blacksmith, and 
said to him: “Pierce 27 a hole for me in my hind-quarters.” He 
was doing this; the blacksmith was looking at the place, and he 
suddenly spurted at him over his face. Thereupon the jackal 
ran away, whilst the blacksmith flung his thongs at him. 


26 The word gadao is mostly used about filling and stuffing tightly; it is the 
word used about loading a muzzle-loading gun. 

27 See p. 170, note 28. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

A few remarks on the position of women in the Santal world 
will make it easier to appreciate some of the points of the stories 
here collected. 

The original and still often theoretically accepted idea about 
women among the Santals seems to be that she is a kind of 
irresponsible and untrustworthy being, a necessary and useful, 
but somewhat inferior member of human society. 

Some proverbs show how women are often considered to be 
morally irresponsible; they are not supposed to be able to resist 
a man. That this does not correspond with reality, it is un- 
necessary to point out. At the same time it might be mentioned 
that, whilst the Indian Penal Code makes adultery a criminal 
offence, it is only the man who is punished, not the woman. 
It is not the Santals alone who deem women irresponsible. 

Stories are told about the foolishness of women, about their 
lack of sense and of understanding life and life’s demands. They 
are supposed to be unable to see the consequences of their actions 
and words. In a quarrel, they will always try to carry the day 
by resorting to lies and whatever may be thought effective in 
order to vanquish the other part. They will act on the spur of 
the moment, heedlessly. And so on. 

Further, every woman may be suspected of being a witch, and 
a witch is, according to their ideas, a demoniacal being, capable 
of the greatest atrocities and entirely devoid of mercy and human 
feelings. 
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These and similar ideas are found among the Santals with 
regard to women in general. The practical result of such ideas 
is that the Santal women are to a certain extent disqualified 
religiously and as regards civic rights. 

A Santal woman may have movable property, money, cattle, 
clothes, &c., but she cannot properly possess real estate, i. e. 
land (landed property entails certain civic and religious duties 
upon the owner, which a woman cannot discharge). She has no 
direct influence on anything concerning the village, nor, legally, 
on the affairs of her own household. She is only to a certain 
extent responsible. She is not independent or her own mistress; 
she is always somebody’s “property”, first her father’s (or her 
brothers’ or nearest male relative’s), later on her husband’s or his 
family’s, and as a widow she belongs to her sons; if there should 
not be anyone to represent the right of ownership, she will revert 
to her first “owners”, or practially become a derelict. 

It should be remembered that every woman is supposed to be 
married. Marriage is the goal of every Santal girl, and if a girl 
is not married, people will think that there is something physi- 
cally, mentally or otherwise wrong with her. It should not be 
forgotten, either, that every Santal woman expects to be married. 
It is unnecessary to point out that such ideas cannot fail 
to influence the mental attitude, both of the women and also 
of the men. 

If a Santal woman commits an offence against the laws of 
Santal communal life (we leave out here any consideration of the 
state of affairs brought about by the Indian Penal Code having 
been introduced), the matter is brought before the village “Five” 
and adjudicated, and sentence is passed. It is, however, always 
the husband or father or brothers, etc., who will have to pay. 
The punishment is always a fine, when the misdemeanour is not so 
heinous (according to Santal rules or ideas) that the woman is 
driven away. Until this happens, the responsible male relative 
has to pay. 
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It is not of very frequent occurrence, but it happens, that a man 
complains to the village J'Five” against his wife. The matter is 
taken up; the wife is found guilty and sentenced to a fine. But 
the husband has to pay. 

This impunity of the Santal women cannot fail to react upon 
the women themselves; many will, just on account of this freedom 
from direct punishment, permit themselves to do what they would 
not likely do in other circumstances; they are perhaps specially 
liable to let their tongue run without restriction. 

The, not very high-classed, remedy that a man will resort to, 
when nothing else will avail, is the stick. Wife-beaters are not 
held in great respect by the people. On the other hand, I have 
heard a stoiy of a termagant, who did not appreciate the qualities 
of her good and longsuffering husband. One day he could not 
stand it any longer, but found a stick and gave his wife a 
thrashing. “Now I can feel that you are a man,” was what the 
woman said. She acknowledged the authority of the man. 

Besides being so heavily disqualified as to civic rights, a Santal 
woman is also in very much the same position as regards 
religious rights. A woman may salute the Sun, i. e. the 
Supreme Being, and she may be made to take an oath, or may 
herself call on the Supreme Being; but she is not permitted to 
participate in worship. If she feels the need of invoking the 
bongas, she has to do it through her male “owners”. She is, 
as is natural, incapacitated from officiating at sacrifices and also 
from participating in the act; she may partake of the flesh of 
most sacrificed animals, although never of the head. In the case 
of certain sacrifices, women are not permitted to eat anything of 
the sacrificed animals, and, with regard to certain bongas, the 
Santals are very particular that not even their names shall be 
known to women, the reason for this precautionary measure 
being said to be that if a woman should get to know such a 
name, she might be able to get into communication with the 
bo fig a in question and seduce him to do her will. 
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Certain “holy” things are polluted by the presence of women. 

That certain old women, especially the wife of the village 
priest, may get a little nearer to the “holies” than ordinary 
women does not alter the general state. It should be remarked 
that the women are supposed to prepare some of the ingredients, 
such as flour, used at sacrifices. 

As I have remarked elsewhere, I am inclined to think that the 
practice of witchcraft by Santal women is, to a certain extent, 
really secret worship, resorted to by women 'because they are not 
permitted to take part with the men directly and personally in 
ordinary public worship. 

In spite of all the disqualifications mentioned above, the position 
of the Santal woman is much better than with many other 
primitive races. Human feelings assert themselves, and nature 
itself makes up for much. 

In spite of all the men may talk and possibly also think, they 
love and respect their women-folk. They are always and at once 
ready to stand up for sisters, daughters, mothers and wives. 

With regard to the last mentioned ones, there are some reser- 
vations to be made. Regular marriage' is among the Santals not 
the result of young people falling in^love with each other. It 
is a family arrangement, a union between two families, arranged 
through a go-between ; the two persons most concerned have very 
little choice, are not, before marriage, permitted to speak to each 
other, only just to see one another from a safe distance; they 
may now-a-days refuse to marry the party selected, but will other- 
wise leave everything to the older ones. A wife is bought (this 
is the legal base, but the bride-price should perhaps be considered 
more as a symbol than as an actual payment) and becomes the 
property of the husband’s family. It does not always work well; 
the young ones are sometimes divorced after all accounts have 
been squared, and a new union is arranged. When it goes well, it 
will in any case take some time for the two to learn to know each 
other; but when they do so, their relations may become very good. 
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So far as natural abilities are concerned, the Santal woman 
does not seem to be inferior to the man ; in many cases and with 
regard to certain matters she may give the impression of being 
better than the man, quicker and more sharpwitted. Otherwise 
the same differences in quality, found with other peoples between 
the male and the female, may also be observed among the Santals. 
The woman is generally livelier than the man and also more 
industrious. While the men may have long periods off work, the 
Women have always something to do in the house or the family. 

The Santal woman is a woman and knows her powers as such 
and how to use them. She manages the house and keeps it clean 
(as well as she may know), she prepares the food, &c., and as a 
matter of fact does everything necessary to make the man free 
to pursue his special work. She is what in Santali is called 
orak’hor, i. e., the house-person (a term which may also, 
however, be used about a husband). She will frequently be found 
to be the one who rules in the house; frequently it is not so 
long a step from this to something more, if the woman is endowed 
with the desire for power and is ambitious. Mutatis mutandis, 
there is, so far as the writer has been able to observe, no great 
natural difference between the Santal woman and those of more 
civilized races, although, as could not be otherwise expected, there 
is a tremendous difference in practical life. 

The Santal woman is not kept shut up in a zenana, more or 
less secluded from the outside world. She is free and may go 
wherever she likes, provided she has accepted or proper company. 
It might be said to be symbolic that she, unlike so many oriental 
women, goes about with an uncovered head and face. 

In a good Santal household the state of matters will generally 
be as follows: the woman acknowleges the superiority of the 
position of the man. She depends on him; she is subordinate to 
him, but it depends to a large extent on herself how subordinate 
or co-ordinate her position will be. Husband and wife will consult 
each other in most matters. It is frequently the case that the 

15 — Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. 
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wife keeps the purse. It will never contain much, but still it 
will be enough for the man to show his confidence in his wife. 

It must not, however, be lost sight of that the civic and reli- 
gious disqualifications of the Santal women cannot but create a 
barrier between the two sexes, and it may happen that the female 
‘society’ may be quite untouched, barring a few exceptions, when 
the men are much excited by some thing or other. 

The following, which was told the writer by an English gentleman 
who played a rdle in it, will go some way to show what qualities 
may be found with Santal women. It happened during the war; 
the Englishman in question had been to a Santal village and 
was taking a number of men along with him to send them to 
the Front as members of a Labour Corps. They were walking 
along, the women following to say good-bye. So long as the men 
were there, there was nothing else than high spirits, nobody 
saying or doing anything to lower the spirits of those who were 
going away. Then a halt was called, the men were sent on, and 
the women had to return to their village. As soon as the men 
were out of sight and hearing, the scene suddenly altered entirely: 
all these light-spirited women crowded round the Englishman, 
commenced to cry, fell at his feet and gave vent to what was in 
their hearts, imploring him to do everything he could to bring 
their men back to their homes. He had only admiration for the 
spirit shown by these uncivilized women. 

It should not be omitted that there is a kind of movement on 
foot among the Santal men to give their women a more secure 
position. They have long had a way of circumventing the law 
prohibiting women from inheriting land. In case of a man having 
only daughters and no sons, he may, with the knowledge and 
sanction of the village people) get a man to marry his daughter 
on the understanding that he is to remain in the house and take 
over the whole when the father is no more. No bride-price is 
paid, this being settled by the young man working for his wife 
(just like Jacob of old), and as far as marriage ceremonies are 
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concerned, everything is reversed. The girl’s father acts as other- 
wise the bridegroom’s father would have done. Only, of course, 
the bridegroom does what only the man can do, puts sindur 
on the girl’s forehead. 

The present day Santals have, at several times, given formal 
expression to a desire of theirs that the position of their women 
should be bettered, in as much as, on the one side, widows should 
have a right of sustenance from their late husbands’ estate, and, 
on the other hand, that daughters should have the right of in- 
heritance in preference to remote male relatives. 

With reference to the folktales here translated, the points of 
which are various supposed qualities of women, whilst some of 
them are undoubtedly true to nature, others have to be marked 
as ‘man-made’. Whilst the foolishness of women may be the 
subject of some, there are other stories showing quite the oppo- 
site. It is quite frequent to hear allusions to the cunning and 
guiles of women. In a story about the origin of witchchraft 
among the Santals it is told how the women outwitted not 
only their husbands, hut even Maran Burn, the Santa 1 
devil, himself. 
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16. Dundhi maejiu rean. 

Sedae jokhgn Her hepen de, kathae, dundhi dundhigeko 
tahfkana. Ona reak mittan kahni menaka. 

Mittan atore, kathae, ato sudha horte kutam (jangrakko nenda- 
kefa; adQ orak orak mimit' gotan han<jiko doboketa. Ado ona nernja 
din do mi< din bah tiok akan tahgkanrege, kathae, herel hopon 
de mit mitte joto raj bithiko sa]S idiketkoa, arko metatkoa, Ape 
de m6r§ mSha din ondgge tahgn hoyoktapea. Ado sipsihi botorte 
gkoe h6 cet he bako rQr dareata. Adoko idiketkogea. 


1 When the men also are here styled foolish, this likely refers to what is told 
about their permitting themselves to be carried away without the least show of 
protest or opposition. 

2 Kutam <tahgra t lit. ‘felled bullock’, is a sacrifice to the Ancestors. It is per- 
formed either as the result of a vow, or in connexion with the so-called join 
sim, a large family festival with sacrifices in honour of the join sim boftga, 
originally, it is told in the Traditions, a sacrifice to Sin bofiga, the Sun, representing 
the Supreme Being. At ku^am claftgra three oxen are sacrificed, one to the Ancestors, 
one to the opak bohga, i. e. the house or family bonga, and one to Marafi Buru, the 
chief national godling of the Santals. There is one notable difference between 
sacrifices to the Ancestors and to the bofigas. A sacrifice of an animal or a fowl 
to a boftga is performed by decapitation, whilst to the Ancestors it is done by 
striking the neck or back of the head of the animal with the head of an axe. 
This operation gives name to the performance, kutam in Santali meaning to 
strike with a hammer or the like. The kut?m (jaftgra festival is the business 
of one man, the head of a family, and not, as might be supposed from what is 
told In this story, something undertaken by the village community as such. 
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16. THE SILLY WOMEN. 

In the olden times, people tell, the Santals, both men and 
women, were foolish and witless 1 . There is a tale about this. 

In a certain village, it is told, the whole village population 
had fixed a day for feasting with a sacrifice of a bullock 
to the Ancestors 2 ; in every house they had consequently 
commenced brewing a pot of rice-beer 3 . Then just one day 
before the day appointed, it is told, people came and carried 
the men, every single one of them, away to do forced labour 
for the zemindar 4 ; they told them: “You will have to remain 
there for five days.” Out of fear for the zemindar’s messengers 5 
no one was able to say anything, and they took the men away 
with them. 


Where the whole village, as sometimes happens, belongs to the same family, 
they will naturally all participate. 

3 See end of last note. If all do not belong to the same family, it is irre- 
gular that they brew beer in every house for this festival. Hapdi is beer 
brewed from rice or some other cereal. The process of fermenting takes 
five days; when it is ready, water is poured on, and the stuff drunk. The 
fermenting is done in earthen-ware pots. H$pdi cannot be kept for any length 
of time. See p. 186, note 3. 

4 Forced labour is, I believe, at the present day illegal in India. In spite of this, 
it is even now very commonly practised Especially by petty landlords and others 
who have some kind of power over tenants and subordinates. When people are 
taken for such service, they will generally get their food and sometimes a little 
more, the last to screen the illegality of the matter. 
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Adg khange onko $imai doko as chut^uena; mgnketiako, Okg 
baqlae, aboren hgrel doko arakko con ban cgn; pasg nfihakko mak 
gg<5kotabona. 

Ado ona atoren aimaiko jarwayenteko ror thikket'a, Ma tehen 
do hare pharebon teke sobot hgdoka arbon um narkaka; adg 
&yu]S jokhgn hgrgl hopon leka ngo dhorom lagitbon naekeka. 
Ma tehen hinda do otregebon gitiba, ar gapa do aboge gaibon 
kutamkoa hana birre idikate. 

Adg sanam hgrko menket'a, Acha, ma §n<J§khanbo onkaea. 

Ado sariko teke sobotenteko ngo dhgrgmketa. Adg angayen 
khan, bonga reak jgtg sgrgmjamko sajaokefa, ar gaiko tglkedea. 
Adg birre idikate, kathae, mittan sarjgm dare buta thenko hgr- 
het tgn^ikefa arko guridkefa. Adg khgnd barakate caoleko curud- 


s The wonl here translated ‘messenger’ is the word commonly used for native 
soldiers (sipahi, sepoy, the same orig. Persian word which, with a somewhat 
different meaning, has come into French via Algeria as spahi). Every native 
‘king’ or landlord and similar persons have, according to their importance and 
power, more or less of those. They are used for every possible purpose, as 
messengers, as private guards and to enforce commands. They very frequently 
do not seem to have any feeling of conscience. Their employer has the 
responsibility. The incident here reported is very much like what has often 
taken place. 

( » Whon they think it is time to wash their clothes, the Santal women do the 
washing themselves. The clothes are first boiled with ashes at home, whereupon 
the woman puts them on the ends of a stick, and balancing this on her head 
she takes the clothes down to water and washes them there. The washing is 
done by dumping each piece of cloth on a stone, or by beating it against it. 
Tt is finally rinsed in water and spread on the grass or on a rock or anywhere 
to dry, a very short process in the Indian climate. 

7 To wash their hair the Santals, both men and women, make use of a kind of 
alkaline earth that gives some lather. 

8 Ngo dhorom, hero translated with ‘sanctifying oneself’, is something deemed 
necessary previously to the performance of a sacrifice. The male members of a 
household, especially the sacri fleer, have during the night before the sacrifice to 
be abstinent. They are not to eat or drink, they do not sleep on a bedstead, 
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The women now lost hope and said: “Who knows whether they 
will set our men free or not; perhaps they will presently kill 
them for us.” * 

The women-folk of that village then came together, and talked 
and decided : “Let us to-day boil and wash our clothes 6 , bathe and 
wash our hair 7 ; then we shall this evening sanctify ourselves 8 , 
like the men do, and become priests 9 . This coming night we shall 
sleep on the floor, and to-morrow we shall ourselves take the 
cows 10 over to that forest and fell them there.” 

“That is good,” they all of them said, “let us then do so.” 

So they verily boiled and washed their clothes and sanctified 
themselves, sleeping on the floor. As soon as it became dawn, 
they made the things necessary for the sacrifice" ready and 
tied a cow up. Having taken the cow nd everything to the 
forest, they weeded a small spot clean at the foot of a sal 


but on a mat on the floor, and they must not go near to women. With some 
of the septs it is demanded of the sacriflcer that he is not even to sit down on 
a stool until after he has performed the sacrifice; otherwise the whole will be 
vitiated. In some cases the wife of the priest has also to sleep on the floor, 
perhaps because she, in such cases, may have to come a little nearer to the 
performance than women are otherwise permitted to. Otherwise this n6o dhprom 
does not apply to the women of a household. 

! * It is entirely against all Santal ideas that a woman should officiate as a priest, 
i. e., as a sacriflcer. As already remarked, they are disqualified from participating 
in sacrificing. All religious ceremonies have to be performed for them through 
their nearest male relative. 

10 The sacrificial animal should be an uncastrated male. It happens, however, 
now-a-days that female fowls, goats and sheep are used, but only when they 
are so young that sex has not commenced to manifest itself. A cow would be 
an impossibility for sacrificial purposes. 

11 I. e., an implement for beheading (ordinarily the old battle-axe, now-a-days 
used exclusively for this purpose, here an ordinaiy axe), some rice, sindur 
(the red load used for applying religious marks), a little flour (not always) 
and a little cow-dung. 
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kefa arko sindur barawafa. Adg uni gai dakko chitkauadete ona 
khbnd thenko samankedea; adgko mgnefa, De nabon bakhgra, 
dg guruktabonpe, okoepe ba<Jae khan do. 

Adg Qkoe hO bako badaete sanam hgrko apaj kana. AdQ okge 
hg bako rgbgn kana. 

Ado uni man j hi erage, kathae, bakkhSre ghggkefa, Ngkge 
kutam (Jangra bonga, gaile kutamam kana; ma aleren hgrgl 
jgmgnko ruar hijuk ma; raj aloe bongakotale ma, hgd rutir godok 
mako. 

Adg enka rgrkatege man j hi erae mgnkefa, Dg ho, cetkobo 
bakhgra? Ma rgrtabonpe, jgtgkotebon bakhOra. 

Adgko menketa, Bana, besgem bakhOrkettabona. Adg cet 
babon bakher? Ma cabayena, adgbon kutsimea. 

Adg kathae, sanam hgrko tghe mghg barae kana. Adg 
manjhi erae eggr gofketSkoa, Ma hako pako tanga sagkate 
kutamepe. 

Adgko mgnketa, Oka thenle kufamea? Ba cgle badae kan. 


12 When a sacrifice is to be performed, they first make a so-called khOpiJ. a small 
magic circle. A small spot is cleaned, plastered with cow-dung and sometimes 
with flour. Here they put a handful of rice, and a small streak of sindur is 
put there. The animal to be sacrificed is then made to feed on the rice; whilst 
this goes on, the sacrificial invocation (called bakh$r) is offered, always a 
stereotype rigmarole, with now and then some words not understood by the 
present day Santals. 

This khfipcl is, when made at the foot of a tree, generally made at the foot 
of a sal (Shores robusta, Gaertn.) tree, the only exception being that a matkom 
(Bassia latifolia, Roxb.) tree is used when sacrificing to GosSe era; when sacri- 
ficing kutQm flahgra, as here, no khOpd is made, but the bullock is made to 
feed on rice from a leaf-plate put before it. There is consequently a double mis- 
take here. 

13 See preceding note. * 

14 This is customary. Just previous to sacrificing, a handful of water is sprinkled 
on the animal. 

15 See note 12. It should be remarked that the animal is made to face towards 
the East when feeding on the rice. 
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tree 12 and plastered it with cowdung. Having prepared the 
magic circle in this way, they put a handful of rice there and 
applied sindur 13 . Thereupon they sprinkled water on the cow 14 
and made her face the magic circle. “Now, girls,” they said, 
“we shall offer an invocation 15 ; do lead us, please, whoever of 
you knows how to do it.” 

But as no one knew how to do it, they all of them excused 
themselves and asked the other ones to act. No one was willing. 

Then the wife of the headman of the village, it is told, com- 
menced to offer an invocation 16 , as follows: “Look here, thou 
bonga of the felled bullock, we are felling a cow for thee; may 
our men come back; may the king not sacrifice them for us; 
may they come quickly back.” 

Having spoken in this way the wife 17 of the village headman 
said: “Now then you, what are we to make invocation for? Do 
say something; we shall all of us make invocation.” 

“No," they said, “you offered a very good invocation for us. 
What need for any more invocation? That’s finished; let us now 
fell the cow.” 

But all of them were hanging back. Then the wife of the vil- 
lage headman commenced to scold them: “Now be quick, please, 
take the axe and strike her.” 

“Where are we to strike her?” they asked. “Surely we don’t 
know that.” 


16 The women knowing nothing of the regular invocations, against all practice 
give utterance to what at the moment is uppermost in their hearts. Ordinarily 
the smallest deviation from the stereotype form of the bakh$F is supposed to give 
occasion for revenge from the side of the boftga invoked. The idea of invoking 
a bofiga to get help is foreign to the Santals, the underlying idea always being 
to induce the bongas in question to abstain from hurting or harassing. This 
also holds good with regard to the Ancestors. 

17 The wife of the village headman will naturally be expected to take the lead, if 
she is at all fit. The mahjhi era has a reputation for wishing to rule the 
Village. 
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Adg uniye mgnketa, Oka then jivi menaktaea, gmjg dg bape 
kutgmea? 

AdQko ingnkefa, Okor gnte, oka then 'menaktaea? 

Adoe metatkoa, JShS thenge laraokpe rigla, on<je barg ku(a- 
mepe. 

Ado khange s?riko bgfiggf barawae kana, adg canflbglge s?ri 
laraok kanko nglefa ; adoko mgnketa, Ondgge jivi dg menaktaea, 
ma kutam hgde ma. 

Adg sari hgtgkreko tolkedete pg pon hgrteko sa£ akadea, ar 
mittan aimai dge kuktam kana. Adg ona phe<j candbgl thenak 
janregeye kutam ggtkedea bar dhaote. Adg uni gai dg, kathae, 
hasokede khane ado ggt'keta. Adgko mgnket'a, Ma na, ma na, 
mayamtet atuk kana, ma batire atan hgdpe. Adg sariko atan- 
keta, kathae. 

Arhdko kutamkede khan, uni gai dg hasokede khan bogeteye 
dgnketa; adge paskaoenteye darket'a. Adg kaskgm go<ja talateye 
dafket'a, adg bogeteko khudaukedea ; adg kaskgm gted dg bogeteye 
kolsa ntir idiketa. Adoko menketa, NOkOe na, itil do nonkate 
bogete jgrg idiyentaea.” 

Adg uni gati dgo darkefa, bako laga sa^ dareadea. Adg ona 
kaskgmge itil mgnteko jomketa. 

Adg cabayena katha dg, in marangea. Sedae jugren aimai do, 
kathae, gng onka lilhi sg dundhiko tahgkana. 


18 The Santal idea of what the soul is, is difficult to determine. The soul, jivi, 
as it is called, is the principle of life or what is the condition of life in all 
beings that can move. A plant has life, but has not a soul. The body is the 
‘hut’, as it is freqently called, of tho soul. When the soul departs, death takes 
place. They may speculate on where the soul is, but do not, as is natural, 
come to any result, further than putting questions. 

19 Movement in a body is a sign of life, and so thoy draw their own conslusions. 
It might be noted that, while they do not locate the soul, they make use of the 
expression jivi hor, soul-way, for parts of the body from which tho soul may 
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“Where the soul 18 is,** she answered, “won’t you strike her 
there ?” 

“Where is that then?”* they said; “in which place has she got 
her soul?” 

“In any place where you see anything moving 19 ,” she replied, 
“strike her there.” 

So they looked at the cow, it may be, and in very truth they 
saw the tail moving; then they said: “There she has got her 
soul; do be quick and strike her.” 

Then, to tell the truth, they tied the cow 20 by her neck, and three 
or four of them caught hold of her, whilst one woman was giving 
her blow after blow with the head of an axe. She twice hit her 
on the bone close to the tail, and when the cow felt the pain of 
this, she urinated. “Look girls,” they cried, “look girls, the blood 
is flowing; be quick, receive it in a cup.” And so they did, it 
is told. 

As they again hit the cow with the axe-head and she felt the 
pain of it, she jumped and kicked; then she got loose and ran 
away. She ran off through a cotton held, and they gave chase 
all they could. Running along the cow kicked down a good deal 
of burst cotton pods. “Look here, girls,” they said, “all along 
here her fat has fallen down.” 

The cow ran away; they were not able to catch hold of her. 
So they ate that cotton, thinking it was fat. 

There the story is ended; it is thus much. In olden times, 
people tell, the women were silly or witless in this way. 


depart, especially where a hurt may cause instantaneous death. Tht» genitals 
are also included in this. 

20 An ,'animal to he sacrificed is led along by a rope or the like to the place of 
sacrifice; but there it is unchained. 
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17. Maejiuko reak katha. 

Sedae jgkhgn, kathae, mitten atore' do gkgn akoge bh^iadi 
hoponko tahgkana ; mi< orak gan ho etak hor dg banukkoa. 
Khange onko bhaiadi doko menkefa, E ya, dher din khon babon 
kutam <Jangra akana; ma ngs dgbon kutam dangraka, hapram- 
kobon kutamakoa. 

Adg adgm horko menket'a, Onabon kaj khan dg, ma gn<J§khan 
nia batarre, ar bankhan dg a<Ji dinte calaka. 

Khange sari adgko nenda ggtketa, Ma han<jiko dghg bara 
ocoko ma, nin din in dinre dobon kaj ggda. Ado, kathae, orakre 
dg onkako lai sa<Je baraketa. Ar ako hgrgl hgpgn dg banij be- 
parko calak kana; adg onko maejiuko dgko meneta, Noa kami 
mape batlao otokak kan, ar ape mape calak kan; adg gkge 
nShak noa dg cekaea ar gkge ba ggt kutiale? 


1 This story is a variant of the preceding one. It omits something found in the 
first tale and has something not found there. Both stories are written by the same 
man, Sagram Murmu, the first about 1896, the second some twelve years later. 

2 See p. 228, note 2. Formerly it was fairly common that the inhabitants of a village 
belonged to the same stock, were descendants from a known, not remote ancestor. 
Even now there are villages where the majority of the people are related in 
this way. It might be mentioned in this connexion that the inhabitants of the 
same village will always, if they are not rotated, make up an artificial relation- 
ship. The reason given for this is that related people do not need to restrain 
themselves so much in their daily intercourse; they feel an absolute need, they 
say, of having such an arrangement and to feel themselves as belonging to one 
family. Another reason is that related people will naturally make use of the 
terms of relationship when calling to or addressing each other. To use names 
in adressing is not considered good and is avoided as much as possible. We 
possibly find something of a similar nature among ourselves, when children are 
taught to address family frionds as uncles or aunts, etc. 

3 See p. 228, note 2. 

4 See p. 229, note 3. Beer brewing is ordinarily the work of women. 

s This is the regular way of letting the women know of anything of a public 
nature. The head of the family tells it so that all may hear. The Santa li 
expression lai sade, lit. ‘telling make a sound’, speaks for itself. 
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17. THE STORY OF SOME WOMEN 1 . 

In the old days, people tell, in a certain village there once 
upon a time only lived people of the same stock, sons of brothers 2 ; 
there was not even one family of others. One day these brothers 
and cousins said among themselves: “Look here, you, it is a very 
long time that we have not felled an ox in honour of our Ances- 
tors 3 . Let us have the feast now this year; let us make a 
sacrifice to our Ancestors.” 

“If we are to have that,” some of them said, “let us have it 
now at this time; otherwise it may be postponed for any length 
of time.” 

So they, truth to tell, at once fixed a day: “Well, get them to 
start brewing beer 4 ; on such and such a day we shall have the 
thing done.” Hereupon they mentioned the matter in their 
respective families 5 . The men were going away to trade 6 , 
and the women were saying: “Now you are giving instructions 
concerning this work, and you are going away; then who 
will presently do this, and who will cut the flesh into pieces 
for us 7 ?” 

, 6 It is not common for Santals to trade. No Santal koeps a shop; they may take 
anything they want to sell to a market-place and dispose of it there, otherwise 
there is little trading. The writer has heard of Santals who have gone away 
to sell cattle, or who have bought up clothes and the like at home and have 
gone away for shorter or longer periods to sell the goods. One man known to 
the writer was in the habit of going with cloth from his village in the Santal 
Parganas and up to the Assam districts to sell it to other Santals in tea-gardens. 
A variant states that the men went off to sell charcoal. In former days, when 
they were living in the forests, they cut down trees, prepared charcoal and went 
and sold this to the Hindus. 

7 The remark is intended to show the wdmen up. Their thoughts are only for 
the material side of the whole. Incidentally it may be noted that, when Santals 
prepare flesh of any kind for eating, the whole is, before being cooked, cut 
into small pieces. They have only their lingers to eat with, so all the pieces 
must be so small that there will be no need of cutting at the time of eating. 
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Adgko mgnketa, Ma sg ape do tear hatarpe, nia ina dinre dole 
ruar hijukgea, ar nia dinre dgbon kajgea. 

Ado onkako nepdawatko khanko thirena. Ar ako hgrgl hopon 
doko calaoengea, ar noko maejiuko do handikoko dghg tearkefa. 
AdQ ona nenda din liokenre h<5 hgrgl hoponko do bako sgtgrok 
kan. Ado onko aimai doko mgneta, Okor nako hijuk kana, na, 
noko hgrgl dg? N6k6e gapa dinge kaj reakko nenda otoafbona, 
adg okorko sgtgrlena? 

Ado in? barsin dinko ngl horketkoa ; adg bako sgtgrlen khanko 
menkefa, Noko hgrgl dg, na, ghgko hedlena ; ma gapa dgbon 
teke sgbgdokte ar ggd gurijokte abogebo pujharoktebo kutamkoa. 

Adgko mgpen kana, Henda na, gkgeko bonga nutumtebon 
kut?mkoa'? 

Adg uni maran hgrren orak hgrko mukhiakedea, en kathae, 
Dg dai, amge mukhiaktabonme; am dg bonga horn badaea ar 
gkgeko dare, ona h6 janid am dgm badaegea, arem hel cet 
agu akat'gea. 

Adg uniye mgnketa, H6, dargko dge lai cet otoadingea, banma, 
orak orak mimit' gotanbon odokkoa; ar bonga dg neko ggd 
hgrkoge tinak haram budhiko gg<5 akan, enkokogebon bakherakoa. 

8 See % p. 230, note 6. 

9 The smearing with cow-dung makes the place ‘clean’; it is especially done before 
a sacrifice is to be performed. The floor and part of the court-yard is treated 
in this way. 

>0 See p. 231, note 0. 

11 Women will know the names of the common, national godlings, or the names 
used for these in common parlance; but they are not supposed to know any 
form of worship. In some cases the names of the bonga s are kept secret with 
great care, to prevent the women from knowing them. The supposition that 
any woman should know anything is likely meant to show how utterly foolish 
they can be. 

12 The wife of the senior brother cannot resist this appeal. She has heard 
something, and she draws her own conclusions. ‘One bullock for every house’ 
is an idea that will appeal to the Santal sense of humour; it would mean a 
great feed and capacity for such. 
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“Do, please,” they said, “you make everything ready; after so 
and so many days we shall return, and on that day we shall 
do the thing.” 

As they appointed a day for them in this way, the women 
did not say anything more. So the men went away, and the 
women commenced brewing beer. But the appointed day came; 
still the men did not arrive. The women then said among them- 
selves: “How is it, girls, that they do not come, these men? 
See now, it was for to-morrow that they appointed the day for 
this matter for us when they went away; how is it that they 
have not come?” 

They then waited for them for two days; still they did not 
come, so they said: “These men will never come, girls; let us 
therefore boil and wash our clothes 8 and clean everything with 
cow-dung, ready for the sacrifice 9 ; then let us ourselves become 
priests and perform the sacrifice 10 .” 

“Look here, girls,” they said to each other, “in the name of 
which bongas 11 are we going to sacrifice the animals?” 

They thereupon constituted the wife of the eldest brother their 
leader, saying: “Please, elder sister, you please be our leader; 
you know the bongas also; and what animals are to be sacrificed, 
that you also likely know; you have seen and learnt from time 
to time.” 

“Well, yes,” she replied, “the animals to be sacrificed he has 
told me before he went away, namely, that we are to take out 
one for every house 12 , and the bongas, they are these dead 
people 13 , as many men and women as are dead, to them we are 
to offer our invocation.” 


13 The dead ones are looked upon as having become bongas. It is not only the 
dead males but also the dead women to whom sacrifices are made. Otherwise 
those in the other world art\’th ought to live in somewhat the same way as they 
do here; after death, at certain ceremonies, the first human pair are Invoked to 
take care of the departed one. 
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Adg sanam horko mgnkelSa, Dg dai, gndgkhan amge pur- 
khaktabonme. 

Adge mgnketa, Acha, ma endekhan ingeb purkhaktabona ; aik^ 
kutam do apege kutamkotabonpe. 

Adgko menketa, Acha, ina dg jotokotele kamia. 

Ado kathae, onka sanam hgp rgr thikkateko teke sgbgtena, ar 
ggd guridente hglgnkoko hurunket’a ; adg kutamko then gaiko laga 
idiketkoa. Adoko gurid tabdiket'te hglgnteye khdndketa, caolekoe 
curudketa ; adg gaiko agu sorkedete dakko chitkauadea. Adg 
khdnd then samaiikedeteko atinkedea arko bakhfrketa. 

Adg uni purkhat erae mgnketa, De, adg nui gai kutameta- 
bonpe. 

Adg jgtggeko apaj kana; nui h5e menet’a, De na, amge ku- 
taimem, ar huni hOe mgneta, De na, amge kutamem. Adg onkako 
apaj kana. Adg mit hgre jhuk 'ggtenteye mgnketa, Den thg, 
tanga emanpe, kuktamko apaj barae kana! Den emanpe. 

Adg tangae sajiketa are metako kana, Ma ape dg sa^anpe. 

Adg hotgkre baber akawadeteko sa]i akadea. Adge metako 
kana, Ma laianpe oka then in kutamea 

Adgko mgn ggtketa, Oka thenin kutamea? Jivi hgrre dg bam 
kutamea ? 

Adg, kathae, pheql can<jbglreye kutam ggtkedea. Adge khgntg 
pgrg ggten khan dg, kathae, dekereye kutam ggtkedea. Adg 
kathae, andhe pathauriye kutamedea, ghane <jgkgre, ghang cand- 
bglre. Khange uni gai dge agio ggt' keta. Adgko mgn ggtketa, 


J 4 She draws the line here; it is otherwise the work of the sacrificer to kill the 
animal. 

15 Cf. p. 238, note 9 and the notes to the preceding tale. 

16 It does not seem that they have more than one cow. The plural is in Santali 
often used for expressing something indefinite, some one or other, about 
one only. 

17 Note the different pronouns. 

* 8 See p. 235, note 20. 
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“Do, elder sister,” they all of them said, “you then please be 
our leader.” , 

“All right,,” she replied, “then I shall be our leader; but mind 
you, the felling 14 — you must do that for us.” 

“Very well,” they said, “so far as that is concerned, we shall, 
all of us, see to that being done.” 

Thereupon they all talked together and came to a decision, 
boiled and washed their clothes, and cleaned the ground with cow- 
dung and prepared flour 15 ; when this was done they took a cow 16 
to the place where they were going to sacrifice her. There they 
cleaned a place and plastered it with cow-dung, and she 17 made a 
magic circle with rice-flour and put a handful of rice there. There- 
upon they brought the cow near and sprinkled water on her; then 
they made her face the magic circle and offered the invocation. 

“Now then,” the leading wife said, “fell the cow for us.” 

But all of them were telling somebody else than themselves to 
do it. This one said: “Do, my girl, you fell her,” and that one 
said : “Do, my girl, you fell her.” In this way they were hanging 
back and trying to make somebody else than themselves do it. 
At last one of them plucked up courage and said: “Come then, 
give me the axe; they are all of them backing out of the felling; 
here, give it to me.” 

So she caught hold of the axe and was saying to the others: 
“You please, hold her for me.” 

Now they had put a rope round the cow’s neck 18 and were 
holding her. She then says to them : “Please tell me, where am 
I going to strike her.” 

“Where am I to strike her?” they replied; “are you not to strike 
her where the soul’s way is? 19 ” 

Then, people tell, she gave her,a blow at the foot of the tail, 
and when the cow was jumping and struggling to get free, she 
hit her a blow on the hind-quarters; and then she hit her wher- 
ever she could, over and over again, now on the hind-quarters, 
now on the tail. The cow then urinated, and they called out: 

16 — Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. 
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Dg na, dg na, b^itiko aguipe na, mSyambon atana, mayftm jgrg 
gi<jik kana. , 

Ado kathae, b&tikore celankoreko atanketa ; ado ona mayamko 
atanketre h5 bae gujuk kan. Khange arh5e kutam dohrakedea. 
Khange arhoe a<Jo got’ket khanko men ggtketa, Ma na, ma na, 
mayamtgf jgrg gidik kana. Khan dQ ina h<5ko atanketa, ado 
gnre h§ bae gujuk kan. 

Khanko metae kana, Okor nam god dareae kana? 

Adoe menketa, Ih don kutam langayena, adg dg ape ku- 
tamletabonpe. 

Khange sgiri onko hoko kutam langayena, gn h<5 bae gu- 
juk kan. Khanko arak daporkadea. Khange imi gai doe 
darketa, ado bogeteko landaketa, ado mSyak moyokko ruar 
barayena. Ado gn hilok khon hot husitko bagi utarketa. 
Ar bonga hQ bako khusilena, arko menketa, Aimai tite dg 
baiitetgebon atana. Un khon, kathae, aimai dg dare bako 
samanetkoa. 

Adg, kathae, ina dosar tesar hergl hgpgn dgko setgrena; adg 
onko aimaiko cepetena, mepgnenako, Okge h6 apnar herel then 
noa katha dg babon laia. 

Adg, kathae, apan apin orakreko kuliyetkoa, Handiko dgpe dghg 
akata se bana? 

Adgko meneta, Dghg akatgeale; hgdge bape hed hgdok kan, 
hgl hgrtele bhagaoena. Ngkoe nen«ja din h6 pargmena. 

Adg jgtggeko mgnket'a, Ma gapa dg teke sgbgtkalepe, arbon 
um narkana, mean dgbon bongana. 

Adg onakoko kamikette dosar hilokko kutam dangrayena. Adg 
unreko nelketkoa, banma, totkareko kutamkoa. Khange onko 


19 See p. 234, note 19. It may here he something else than the moving tail which 
is in the narrator’s mind. A variant states that they took a bullock and tried 
to kill it by hammering where the ‘soul moved’, viz. the tail. 

20 The Santals have a strong sense of humour and are quite capable of enjoying 
a joke against themselves, women just as much as men. 
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“Do, girls, do, girls, bring a cup, girls; let us catch the blood; 
the blood is running out. and away!” 

So they received it in cups and in pots; but even though they 
did so with this blood, the cow was not dying. She then hit her 
again. As the cow again urinated, they called out: “Look, girls, 
look, girls, the blood is flowing out and away!” So they received 
this also in cups; but still the cow did not die. 

They then said to the woman using the axe: “How is it you 
are not able to kill her?” 

“I have been battering so that I am tired,” she replied; “so 
now you have a try, do, and fell her.” 

Then these also hit and hit, until they became tired; still the 
cow was not dying. So they let the cow loose in disgust, and she 
ran off, whilst they had a good laugh 20 . But thereafter they 
dolefully went back. From that day the women left this kind off 
utterly. The bongas, also, were not pleased, and said: “At the 
hands of women we are utterly unwilling to receive anything." 
From that time, people tell, women do not offer sacrifices 21 . 

Well, two or three days afterwards the men returned home. 
The women then took counsel together and said to each other: 
“None of us must tell our men about this matter.” 

The men asked them in their respective houses: “Have you 
brewed beer or how?” 

The women replied: “We have brewed; but you did not put 
in an appearance; we lost all patience in waiting. Now see, the 
day fixed has also passed.” 

Then they all said: “Please then, boil and wash our clothes 
to-morrow; then we shall all of us bathe and wash, and the day 
after to-morrow we shall have the sacrifice.” 

They consequently did so, and the day after they sacrificed a 
bullock to the Ancestors. At that time the women saw how they 


21 It Is scarcely necessary to say that this is ‘willkurlich cingctragcn*, to use a 
common expression in German commentaries. 
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aimai do mulud muludko landajQn kana. Khange hgrel hgpon 
doko menet’a, Cetpe landayet kana? « 

Adg un jokhgn doko mgna, Cet h§ bale landayet'a. Khange 
ayu$ jokhgn do handiko nunu kana, un jokhen arhdko landa 
gotketa. Ado khub lekako kuliketkoa; ado unreko laiketa, banma, * 
Ape hgl hortele., mokonente alegele kutamefko tahekana; adQ 
bhala (jekgrele kuktam kana, ado cak bhalam gojea? Adg onale 
landayet' kana. Ado kathae, sanam hgrge bogeteko landaket'a. 

Ado gng cabayena, grujege raucatena. 


18 . Ainisiti thgn alo 1 9 i rean. 

Sedae pari? jokliedrege, kathae, mil! hore tahekana; ado ce< 
dorbar coe calak kan tahekana; ado barge sima senteye calak 
kana, ado bargere a6ren kamrl kuri do ona takre gurid doe gidi 
got'kata. Ado ona gurid do pasirente uni horak dengan kicridre 
latkaoena, Ado uni hore nelket khane |menketa, Durrg! noa 
do bah jut nglok kana, noa do ban idia; hor nShakko landawaha; 
okoe tora ru?rkate noa don dohokaka, etagaktegen dehga calaka.” 

Ado onka menkateye ruarena, ado etak kicridteye dengayena. 
Ar ong guriden kicrid do mittan celanreye bhoraoketa ; ado 


22 This would presuppose that the women were permitted to be present. This 
belongs to the story; it is against the common rule. See p. 231, note 9. 

23 When an animal is sacrificed in this way, it is hit at the back of the head, 
just where neck and head join. 

18* The idea underlying this story is that women are incapable of keeping a secret. 
That is an axiom with a great many Santals. 

2 Meant is a village council called together to adjudicate some matter. The word 
usod in Santali (dorbar) presupposes something grander than the ordinary village 
councils; hence the man feels the necessity of changing his soiled clothes. 

3 The barge, home-field, is the plot of land on which a Santal builds his houses. 
The houses generally lie at the end of the held running up to the village street. 
It is used for Indian corn and cold weather crops. It is the only farm-land 
which the Santals ordinarily manure. 
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did it 22 , that they struck the animal on tHe neck 23 ; and they 
were smiling and tittering among themselves. So the men 
asked them: “What are $ou laughing at?” 

Just then they were replying: “We are not laughing at any- 
thing.” But when they were drinking beer in the evening, the women 
again burst out laughing. So they asked them persistingly, and 
then they told them: “We got tired of waiting for you, and so we 
ourselves tried to sacrifice the animal. “Why, we gave blow after 
blow on the hind-quarters; in such a way, why, how should you 
kill it? That is what we are laughing at.” And then all of them 
had a good laugh. 

Now this is finished, there is the end. 


18. NOTHING MUST BE TOLD TO WOMEN 1 . 

At a certain time long ago, people tell, there lived a man. 
One day he was going to some meeting or other 2 ; whilst he was 
walking along towards the boundary of his home-field 3 , it so 
happened that a servant girl of his just at that moment threw 
some cow-dung out on that field. Some of the cow-dung was 
spattered about and stuck to the loin-cloth of the man. When he 
saw this, he said: “Fie, fie! this does not look nice; I can’t go 
with this, presently people will laugh at me. Let me go back at 
once and take this off and leave it and take some other loin- 
cloth on to go in.” 

With this intention he returned and changed his loin-cloth. 
The cloth that had been bespattered with cow-dung he put into 
a pot 4 , and having covered the mouth with a leaf-plate, he hung 


* The Santali cel a A, here translated ‘pot’, Is an earthen-ware vessel of a 
peculiar shape, round with a very wide mouth^It is never very large, and Is 
used by the Santals especially for cooking their utu, i. e., curry, but also for 
other purposes. 
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patrateye bgtkefte 'ona akin haram buglhikin gitid mohrnjare 
cotreye akakafa; ado ad dg dgrbare calaoena. 

Adg in? dosar tesar hilok khange uiii hgrren orak hgrtgt dge 
kuliyede kana, Henda, bhala ona celanre dg cetem aka akafa? 

Adge metaea, Cet hd ban kana, ar am laiamre hd cet baft 
hoy ok? 

Adg kathae, §n hilok dg bae laiadea. Adg arh§ in? dosar tesar 
hilok khange gitid akan jokhen uni aimai dge nel namketa ; adg 
arhde kuliyede kana, Ona dg bhala cet bam akaket? Masg laianme. 

Adg uni hgre mgnketa, Bah, ghgn lailema. Aimai dg laiape 
khan dgpe lai baraea, ladre dg bape sea dareaka; ohgge am dgh 
lailema. 

Adge mgnketa, Ohgh lai baraea, mage laianme. Ih thenge 
ente bam lai khan dg gkge thenem laia? Ma laime, ih dg gkge 
then hd ghgh lai baraea. 

Adge metadea, Men grujekhan ih laiam kana, aika gkge then 
ho alom laia. 

Adge mgnket'a, Cedak ih laia? Laile khan apnar bhgrgmge 
ban bhangaoa? Apnar apnar reak katha dg cedak in laia? 
Ohoh lailea. 

Adge metadea, la, ona celanre dg — , mif hgr ih mak akadea, 
adg nisan aloko hama mgnte uni hgr reak bghgk agukate ona 
celahre dgh bhorao akata. 

Adg uni aimaiye mgnketa, Sarigem bhorao akata sgm grg- 
yedih kana? 

Adge metadea, Sarige; mgn noa katha dg jivi calakre hd alom 
laia. Arem laiketa mgnkhan, aika amgelan ggdmea. Adg enka 
rgr barakategekin thir barayena. 


5 A litoral translation of the Santali expression, which is very commonly used, 
the meaning being that any information received must not be divulged to others ; 
everything must be forgotten. About equivalent to: silent like the grave. 

6 The woman is not startled **t this horrible 'confession’; she seems only to be 
concerned with the question whether it is true or not. 

7 A common Santal expression. 
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the pot high up somewhere near the place where he and his wife 
were in the habit of sleeping. Thereupon he went to the meeting. 

A couple of days afterwards his wife was asking him: “I say, 
what is it you have hung up in that pot?” 

“It is nothing,” he said to her; “and even if you were told, 
what use would it be?” 

That day he did not tell her. A couple of days afterwards 
it so happened, whilst she was lying down, that she caught sight of 
the pot and plied her husband with questions: “What in the world 
is it you have hung up there? Do tell me, please.” 

“No,” the man said, “I shall certainly not tell you. If you 
women-folk are told anything, you tell it to others; you don’t let 
a matter rot in your stomach 5 . I shall certainly never tell you.” 

“I shall surely not tell it to anybody,” the woman replied. “Do, 
tell me, please! You see, if you don’t tell me, then whom should 
you tell? Do tell, I shall never tell it to anybody.” 

“Take care then,” the man said; “I am telling you; be sure 
you must not tell anybody.” 

“Why should I tell?” she replied; “if I told, should I not put 
myself to shame? Anything concerning ourselves, why should. 
I tell that? Be sure, I shall never tell.”, 

“The matter is this,” he said; “in that pot, — I have killed a 
man, and to prevent them from getting any proof, I have brought 
the head of the man and put it into that pot.” 

“Have you really put that into the pot?” the woman asked, 
“or are you only fooling me 6 ?” 

“Really and truly,” the man replied; “beware, even if your 
soul should depart 7 , you must not tell. And if you tell, be sure, 
we two 8 shall kill you.” After they had talked together in this 
way, they became quiet. 


8 The inclusive dual (a lari), you and I, is voryT^quontly used for the first person 
singular in threatening language. It is to be a matter between the speaker and 
the person adressed, which the speaker will see through to the finish. 
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Ado tin din badre con, kathae, mi t din do akin akingekin 
kaphariauente bogetekin dapalena. Khange uni aimai doe raen- 
keta, dalen kana. Am do horem god akadea, onalan lari 

naporkama. 

Ado khange sariye laiketa. Ado oncjenid mahjhi ato hore 
jarwaket'kote uni horko tolkedea ar thanareko ijh^rkelia. Ado 
thana khon pulis doroga hedkate ona celan rara agukateko ftglket' 
d q, kicrid kan. Ado oncjenid manjhiko ruhetkedea arko dan<?om- 
kedea, adoko ru$r calaoena. 

Ado unre uni hore mgnkefa, E yoi, metape kanan, tehen 
khon jahan ontor katha aimai then do tis h<5 alope lai baraea 
se alope laiakoa, bankhan do jaha hilok daoko hamle khan, 
ona kathako utlauge cahiye. Ona iate sontorkate aimai tulud 
do galmaraope, bankhan mil! din kalre do aimaige aperen badiko 
hoy oka. 

Ado un khon noa katha dole cet! akatite gota tandi pasnao 
akana; ar noa katha do sari kangea; jahan oko katha judi aimai 
thenem laiketa menkhan, ona do sodorokge cahiye. 

Ado gne nia katha do cabayena, in marangea. 


9 What is here described is a trait of fairly recent origin. It does not necessarily 
mean that the whole story is of recent date, only that this feature has been 
painted in recently. If a serious crime has been committed and they think they 
have founded suspicion against a person, they will act as here told. Note that 
the headman takes the lead, but acts in conjunction with the village people. 

10 The regulated districts and also the so-called non- regulation districts (the latter 
not to such an extent as the former ones) have police stations spread over the 
country, with resident subordinate police Officers, who are supposed to be guar- 
dians of law within their sphere. Such a police station is called thana, a word 
in common use in the British administration, originally Skr. sthana, and at first, 
it seems, used about fortified posts with a garrison. Being a convenient word 
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Then some time afterwards husband and wife one day had a 
quarrel and walloped each other in grand style. Then the woman 
said: “You are thrashing me. You have killed a man; we two 8 
shall give information about you and have done with you.” 

And this she really did; she gave information. The village 
headman there then called the village people together, and they 
bound the man 9 , took him to the police station 10 and made a 
statement. Thereupon police officers came from the thana; they 
took that pot down and brought it out and had a look inside, — 
it is clothes. So they gave the headman of that village a good 
scolding and fined 11 him, whereupon they went away. 

Then this man spoke: “Look here, you, I tell you, any secret 
or matter of importance 12 — from to-day never tell such to the 
women-folk, or so that they can hear; otherwise, some day or 
other, when they get an opportunity, they must necessarily 
divulge that matter. Therefore, be careful what you talk with 
women; otherwise, women will at some time or other in days to 
come become your accusers.” 

From that time we have learnt this story, and it has been 
spread abroad everywhere; and it is a true thing; if you tell any , 
secret to a woman, it is sure to be made public. 

There this story is ended; it is this much. 


it was adopted by the Portuguese, and has from them been taken over by the 
present rulers, only, however, about the civil police. 
n Quite a common thing, if one is to believe what is told. The police have 
naturally no right to such fining. 

12 The Santali word, ontor katha, literally means ‘inner word’; ontor has been 
adopted from Bengali and means in Santali ‘mind’, ‘heart’, ‘the inner man’, if 
one likes. It is used in a double sense as here translated. 
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19. Mahra r e a k katha. 

Sedae jokhen mittan kisSre tahgkana, ar uniren do adi utsir 
gaiko tahgkantaea. Ado onko gai gupiko lagit mit'tan mahrako 
dohokedea. Ado uni mahrage onko g$i dge gupi kan tahgkana; 
ado umi birkoreye gupi kan tahgkana. 

Ado kathae, gupi gupite mit’ din dg mittan gai tinre cgn ona 
umi birregeye busak at’ ocokede, bae disaledea. Ado ayuji ber 
orakteye laga aguyetkoa, un jokhene lekha barayetko do, mittan 
gai do banugid. Ado tayom sene bengef market khane nelkede 
dg, gai eskargeye Air hijuk kan, mlhu dg bae agu daralede. 
Khange mgnereye helefata, are menketa, KisSr nShak celi cge 
metan. 

Adg orakteye laga idiketko khan, uni gupiyi<5 dg bae laiyeta, 
busadt at ocokedean mente. Khange uni gai dg, kathae, bebaride 
bhokraoet’a. Khange kisar dg mahrae kulikedea, Henda ya, gkge- 
tak gai bejaeye bhokraoet dg? Cedake bhokraoeta? Mlhu dg 
menaea se bah? 

Adg uni mahrae menketa, Nuiren mlhu dg okare cgn bus^k 
at ocokedea; bah disaledea; onate uni gai doe bhokraoet kana. 


1 The moral of this story is very much the same as that of the preceding one: 
it is impossible to trust the discretion of women. This story may have been 
originally taken over from Hindu narrators. 

2 Mahra is the name used by the Santals for a Hindu cowherd caste, generally 
known as goal a. The word is of Skr. -Hindi origin, but is in Hindi mostly 
used about ‘a man who appears in the habit of a woman’, or ‘an effeminate 
person’, also about some palanquin bearers. Although the dictionaries do not 
mention the use of the word about goalas, Sir H. Risley is undoubtedly correctly 
informed when he mentions (in his Tribes and Castes of Bengal) that mahra 
is used as ‘a title of Cham&rs an^l men employed to herd cattle’. The Santal 
use of the word is a proof of this, as they have not invented the word. It may 
bo noted that well-to-do peop) r , also Santals, may make use of the mahra to herd 
cattle, sometimes only to _nilk their cows. They are also often called in for 
advice and assistance in the case of cattle disease. 
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19. THE STORY OF A MAHRA MAN 1 . 

* 

Once upon a time long ago there lived a rich man, who had 
a great many cows. To herd these cows, he engaged a mahra 2 , 
a man of the cowherd caste. So this mahra was herding the 
cows mentioned, and he was grazing them in the primeval 3 
forest. 

Whilst he was occupied herding, people tell, it one day hap- 
pened that he, some time during the day, lost sight of a cow while 
she was giving birth to a calf; he was not aware of it and did 
not remember her. Then, when he, at evening time, was driving 
the cows home, he was counting them, and lo, one cow is missing. 
When he looked towards the rear, lie caught sight of the cow, 
she was coming running alone; she was not bringing her calf 
along. This gave him a fright in his mind, and he said to him- 
self: “What will my master now say to me?” 

Therefore, when he had driven the cows home, the cowherd 
did not tell that he had lost sight of a cow giving birth to a 
calf. The cow was lowing incessantly ; the master, therefore, asked 
the mahra : “Look here, which cow is it that is lowing so in-® 
cessantly? Why is she lowing? Has she got her calf with her 
or not 4 ?” 

The mahra then answered: “This cow’s calf I have allowed to 
be lost, after she had given birth to it; I was not aware of it; 
that is why this cow is lowing.” 


3 The description of the forest would point to the scene of the story being far 
away from the habitations of the ordinary villagers. 

4 What is here told of the behaviour of the cow is, excepting one detail, what 
may bo seen every day in the Santal country. The cow is very anxious for the 
calf, and runs to it when she can. When a cow is being milked, the calf must 
always stand in front of the cow, which otJVrwise refuses to give any milk! 
With such anxiousness in the cow, it seems unlikely that she would leave her 
calf in the forest. As a matter of fact, they do not. 
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Khange uni kisar' dge edreyente uni mahra do bogeteye ruhel!- 
kedea hirkhstge. Khange onkae ruheflcede khan, uni mahra dQ 
a<$ak thenga ar siliye sajSketa, ar ona hindage uni mihfi naname 
calaoena. Adg biro bglgyen kliange thge eskarok kana; are mgnetia, 
Nit ninda dg cekateh hamea ? Nel ho ghgh nel ham darelea, ar 
uni mlhu dg ghge bhokrao sa<Jelea. Nahakgeh hargnoka, mlhu 
dg ghgn ham darelea. 

Adg onka hudis barakateye menketa, Noa nindst dg ngteregeh 
tahg angalenge, gapa dgh ham barayea. Adg gote sahane 6am- 
keta, ar ona khon sgnggle gharra tofketteye jolketa. Adge jorok 
alcana are bhabnajoh kana. Arhoe hudiskcta, Durre! ih eskarge 
noa bir bhitrire menaha; sengel dg bah jola, bankhan nahak 
jahankoko hamena. 

Adg onka hudiskate, kathae, ona thengate sengel dge sgbgk 
Tridkette ad dge menket'a, Ngnde dg ban tahena. Onka menkate 
ad dg dareteye dedena gnde gitid lagit; ar thenga ar sili dg gn<Je 
gtregeye bagiata. 

Adg kathae, ina mil! ghairi khange kul dg manwa basteye hed 
gotenteye duru^t ggtena, adg uni mahrae jgme lagif. Adg unre 
thenga ar silikin galmaraojon kana; mgnefakin, Dg bhala, nit dg 
alanren kisSrren bairi dge ligdena. De unilan bahcaoea. 

Unre thenga dge menket'a, He ma hege, mgnkhan ihge thg 
mdfe karaket'tin; cekate ih dgh larhai dareaka? Ih dg asgl darege 
rapufentiha. Ma amge bahcaoetalanme. 


5 The hair-string (sili) is made of the tail-hairs of a cow generally; it is four to 
five feet long or even more, and of thickness like a thin cord. It is kept 
round the neck, but is not of a distinctive nature that might be compared 
with the brahminical poeta. Fakirs arc in the habit of using it. It is supposed 
to be effective in driving evil spirits away. Very seldom seen with the Santals. 

6 The Croton oblongifolius, Roxb., fairly common in the Santal forests. The wood 
is soft and dry, and is used for the* purpose here described. 

7 When out in the forests and without other means of lighting a fire the Santals may 
do so by taking a flat piece r-'wood like the one here mentioned, and another 
one like a thin stick, somvj 30 cm. long. The stick is given a blunt point at 
one end. Kept between the hands, the point is pressed down on the flat piece, 
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The owner then became angry and scolded the mahra badly 
and reviled him in a disgusting way. As he railed him in this 
manner, the mahra took his stick and his string of hair 5 and 
went that very night to search for the calf. But when he came 
into the forest, he was naturally feeling lonely and said: “How 
shall I find it now at night? I shall not even be able to catch 
sight of it, and the calf will certainly not low loudly enough to 
be heard. I am quite uselessly giving myself trouble; I shall 
certainly not be able to find the calf.” 

Having reflected in this way he said : “To-night I shall remain 
somewhere here until dawn; then I shall search for the calf 
to-morrow.” So he found some croton 6 firewood, and having 
drilled fire 7 out of this he lighted a fire. And there he was sitting 
and warming himself and thinking sorrowful thoughts. Then 
again he thought by himself: “Oh dear me, here I am alone in 
the middle of this forest; I must not light a fire; otherwise 
somebody or other 8 will find me presently.” 

Reflecting in this way, he poked the fire with his stick and 
extinguished it; then he said to himself: “I shall not stay here.” 
Having said this, he climbed a tree to pass the night there; but* 
his stick and his hair-string he left on the ground. 

In a short while, people tell, a tiger came, smelling man, and sat 
down there; he intended to eat the mahra. At that time the stick 
and the hair-string were talking together, saying: “See there, now 
our master’s enemy has come. Look, we two must save him.” 

The stick then said : “Yes, that is quite so ; but, you see, he has 
blinded my eyes 9 ; how shall I then be able to fight? As for me, 
my real strength has been broken. You, please, do save him for us." 


whilst the stick is being turned round by the Hat hands being moved backwards 
and forwards against each other. Witti the proper kind of wood it does not 
take a man with experience any long time^to produce fire. Now-a-days this 
method is very seldom resorted to; but the wi ter has seen it done. 

8 Meant are wild animals of sorts, and also spirit). 

9 By using it to put out the fire. 
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Ado siliye mgnketfa, Acha, gndgkhan iA larhai gelaka. 

Ado kathae, unre ona sili do hurla pcurok kana, ad kathae, 
gkge ghiriayet lekage; ar kathae, bhan bhan sa<Je kana. Ar uni 
kul do, kathae, ona anjomteye bharoyena are mgneta, Ayo! 
hortet! ma bae nelok kan, ado cel! then onka do sade kana, sg 
celeye bheonayedin kana? 

Ado kathae, onka sa<Je kante uni kul bae sor dareatfa. Adg 
gnde duru^kategeye angaket khane calao daporena. Adg ona sili 
he thirena. 

Ado setak khange, kathae, uni gai do bhokraoateye Air calak 
kana. Khange uni mahra do hako pako dare khone Srgo- 
yente ona thenga ar siliye sa^kette uni gai tayom tayQmteye 
calaoena. 

Ado uni gai adren mihui kuliyede kana, metae kanae, Am 
do, bacha, teheA Ainda do adi harkhettem angayena; tinak cgn 
j?nid rabanketmea. 

Ado unre uni mihui ror ruaradea, Bana, ayo, iA dg ban 
harkhetlena. Noa ponea jangaA lebet akan, noa dg pon ghara 
taka cetanreA lebet! akana; ar noa taka cetanregeA burumlente 
'latar khon lglgge raka^adiAte baA harkhetlena. Adgkin thir 
barayena. 

Ar uni mahra dg noako jgtg kathae aAjgmketa. Ar uni gaiye 
calaoen khan, uni mahra doe menketa, Sari sg nase kana, 
bhalaA laea. 


10 In Santali lit: ‘the man is not to be seen’, i. e. he who produces the sound. 
The Santali word has reference to happenings like what is here told: fright 
caused by something not understood and supposed to be supernatural. 

12 Animals are commonly supposed to be able to make themselves understood to 
each other. How the mahra understands their talk is not explained. 

13 A very common term of endearment used, perhaps, especially by women to 
their sons or to young boys. Lit. ‘calf’. 

14 The gha^a here mentioned is found among the Santals, but only with more 
well-to-do people. It is very .^jommon in Hindu households. It is of brass, round 
with a narrow neck and a Airly broad brim. It is used especially to fetch water. 
It has a capacity of several litres. As is well known, it is common with Indians 
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“All right,” the hair-string answered, “then I shall try to fight.” 

Then, people tell, the toir-string commenced to swing round 
and round, just as if somebody were whirling it round, and it 
was making a high buzzing sound. When the tiger heard this, 
‘he became astonished and said: “Oh mother! no man 10 is seen; 
where then is such a sound produced ? or is some one trying to 
frighten me 11 ?” 

Now as it was sounding in that way, the tiger was not able 
to go near, and when he had been sitting there until dawn of 
day, he went away disappointed. Then the hair-string also stopped 
whirling. 

As soon as it was morning, the cow came running along 
lowing. The mahra then quickly climbed down from the tree, 
and, picking up his stick and hair-string, he followed after 
the cow. 

The cow asked her calf 12 , saying: “You, my darling 13 , you 
have spent this whole night until dawn in great misery; who 
knows how much you have suffered from cold!” 

“Not at all, mother,” the calf answered, “I did not suffer any 
hardship. I was standing on these four legs, and with these four 
I was treading on four brass-pots 14 full of money; and when I 
lay down on the top of this money, warmth came up from below, 
and I did not suffer any hardship.” Thereupon they ceased 
talking. 

Now the mahra heard all this, and when the cow had gone 
away, he said: “I wonder, whether this is true or not; well, 
let me dig.” 


to hoard their money; they bury it in tho ground or where they think it safe, 
with the result that the whole is lying # there unused, and it very frequently 
happens that the owner dies without having told any one of his hiding-place. 
So the money is lost, until somebody some dpy happens to find the treasure. 
When hiding away in this manner, the money is generally put into some metal 
vessel, sometimes, if not a large amount, in a fota otherwise in a ghafa 
like here. 
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Ado kathae, gng mlhui burum angalen then uni dge lakef 
khan, sgri ponea ghara reak kankhageye la hamkefa. Khane 
menketa, Baha, sarige uni mlhu dg thikgeye menleta. Ado uni 
mahrae menkcta, Noa taka don idia; ado orakre id bahun 
bidjiulege, bliala noa takan idile khan doe lai barakea sgye 
okokea. 

Ado onka mgnkate gn hilok do bae idiletfte orakre sgnkate a<5 
hahui metae kana, Ig, ma hare phare teheh do daka hot’anpe. 
In do pera horok id calak lagit. 

Adoe metadea, Okatem calaka? 

Adoe metadea, Raj lindhire horoe bglgk kana, uni nenel id 
calak l?git. 

Khange bahuttet doe landaketteye menket’a, Dak banukaned; 
cetten dakaea? Hape, endekhan dak in lo agulege. 

Ado kathae, kandae hermet gofkefte dak lo a<ji Ste taram 
idiyet kana. Khange atoren maejiuko doko nelkede, adi ate 
taramet kan; ado bako kulikedea, Henda ho, setakrege tehen do 
bejae at dakpe loyet do? 

Khange uni dge rgr ggtkefa, He hg, tehen dg setakregele 
loyeta, banma, kathae, raj lindhire horoe bglgk kana. Uni nghele 
calaktale lagit. Unile daka hgtae lagit, onate setakregele lo 
idiyeta. 

Adg gngko menge, Jaha mit lutur khon bar luturena mgnkhan, 
katha dg bah okona. Uni mahra aimai doe laiket khan, ona katha 
dg mit gharite gota ato damdahe gotena. Adg kathae, onka lai 


15 The word used in Santali is about equal to rectum. It is not very elevated. 

1 6 The Indian word raj or raja means a king, but is frequently and commonly 
used about a landlord or zemindar. 

17 Hindu women very frequently carry their waterpots under the arm; when 
empty, they aro easily carried thus with the arm round the neck of the vessel; 
when full and heavy, the bottom rests on the hip, the arm being kept round 
the neck. 

18 Ordinarily they move ‘ma Anstand und Wurde’; the unusual speed and also 
the early hour attract attention. 
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And, so people tell, when he dug where the calf had been 
lying down until morninjg, he really came upon the rims of four 
brass-pots. Then he said: “To be sure, the calf really spoke the 
truth.” Whereupon he said: “I shall take this money away; but 
at home I must first test my wife, and find out whether she, if 
I take this money home, will tell of it, or whether she will keep 
it secret.” 

Having come to this conclusion, he did not take the money 
away that day, but went home and said to his wife: “I say, 
please make haste to-day and give me food quickly. I am on 
the point of going on a visit.” 

“Where are you going?” she asked him. 

“A tortoise,” he replied, “has entered the back 15 of the king 16 ; 

I am going to see to that.” 

His wife laughed and said: “There is no water; what shall 
I prepare food with? Wait a little then, let me first go and 
fetch water.” 

She thereupon took a water-pot under her arm 17 and went 
along all she could to fetch water. When the village women now 
saw her, that she was walking along in such a hurry, they- 
naturally asked her: “Listen you, you are awfully hard at 18 it 
fetching water this morning?" 

“That is so,” she replied; “to-day we are fetching water in the 
early morning; it is this: a tortoise enters the back of the king. 
Our one 19 is starting to see this. We are in a hurry to prepare food 
for him; therefore we are fetching water so early in the morning.” 

Now, as people say, “If anything from one ear becomes that 
of two ears, it is not to be hidden 20 .” When the mahra woman 
had told this, the matter was immediately spread over the whole 


19 A very common way of referring to a husband. Husband and wife will not 
mention each other’s names, fearing that in such case their children would 
become deaf. The best is to be as vague as posifbie in reference. 

20 The same as in Norwegian: ‘Hvad tvende vet, vet hele verden’. 

17 «— Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. 
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lgitege raj then hsibfe bah sgtgrena? Khange uni raj dg mone 
mongte adiye edreyena are mgnkefa, 4yo! noa katha do gkge 
unanket'a auriakte ? Ihko lajaokidih dg. Disom sudha hgr noako 
ba^aeketa, banma, raj linqlhire hgrge bolok kana. Bah, noa katha 
dgh sabgea. 

Khange, kathae, raj dg suktike pgrtgnkefe. Okge noa khatae 
rgr akafa, uni hgr dgbo sabea, ar sajikatebo kuliyea, Tisem 
rtelkedea, raj lin<jhire hgrg bglgk dg? Ma ona laime, tgbgm 
chutika, ar bankhan dole ggdmea. Cedak am dg un maran 
horem bibhgromkedea? Onka raje mgnkette gntg ngtg peadakoe 
kolkefkoa. 

Khange bhai, onko do sutik sutikteko calaoena. Adg kathae, 
mit'tah peada doe sutik hamkedea uni mahra aimaige, adg uni 
khon hereltetge. Khange uni mahra h6e angocketa, Hg, sarigen 
ror akata mgnte. 

Ado peadako mgnketa, Acha, bogegem ror akata; mgnkhan 
raje mgn akawalilea, delabonle idimea mgnte. Raj nShak boksise 
emama. 

Khange uni mahra dg adi raskakate orakteye bolg ggfente 
• daka jgmkateye denga pherao bara ggfente peadae metadea, 
Delan raj then idihme. 

Adg kathae, raj thene idi seterkede khan dg, rajko kgbhgradea, 
bahma, Uni hgr dgle ?gu akadea. 

Khange raje mgnkefe, Ma uni hgr dg barahite tglepe. Khange 
sari barahiteko tglkedea. Adg raje kuliyede kana, Ma laime, 
tisem hglkedea raj lin^hite hgrg bglgk dg ? Dg ona sabudme, ar 
bankhan am dgle godmea. Am dg raj lekan hgrem lajaokede dg. 
Dg ona sabud puraume, sg cefem mgneta? 

21 Here the word peada, lit. one on foot, a footman, very much of the same 
importance as sip a hi, see p. 230, hote 5. 

22 The audience is addressed by the narrator. Lit. 'brother*, the word is in com- 
mon use like here with the Santals; but they ordinarily use another word for 
a real brother. 
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village. And then, passing in this way from mouth to mouth, 
did it not ultimately reach the king also? The king now became 
very angry in his mind and said: “Oh mother! who has 
started this lying report? They have disgraced me! Every 

soul in the country have now got to know that a tortoise 

enters the back of the king. No, this won’t do! I shall follow 
this matter up.” 

The king thereupon commenced to make enquiries. “Any one 
who has told this we shall catch, and having caught him we 
shall ask him: When did you see the tortoise enter the king’s 
back? Please tell that, then you will be let free; otherwise we 
shall kill you. Why have you dishonoured so big a man?” 
Having spoken in this way, the king sent his messengers 21 out 
in all directions. 

Thereupon, my dear fellow 22 , these went off making enquiries 
everywhere as they came along. In due course one of the 

messengers, at the end of his enquiries, came to this mahra 

woman, and from her he reached the man himself. The mahra 
also confessed: “It is quite true, I have said so,” he said. 

The messengers then said: “Very well, you have spoken quite - 
right; but the king has^ordered us, so come along, we shall take 
you there. The king will give you a prize presently.” 

The mahra thereupon, highly rejoicing, went in and had his 
food; so he changed his loin-cloth quickly and said to the 
messenger: “Come along, take me to the king.” 

Now, when they had brought him to the palace, they sent 
word in to the king, saying: “We have brought the man." 

The king then said : “Bind the man with a rope.” And so they 
did, they tied him with a rope. Thereupon the king asked him : 
“Please tell, when did you see a tortoise enter the king’s back? 
Do, prove that, otherwise we shall kill you. You have disgraced 
a man like a king. Do prove it entirely, or what have you 
to say ?” i 
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Adg unre uni mahrae mgnketia, la, raja saheb, horg bolok do 
ban A§1 akadea. Menkhan mit then takah hel akafa, adg ona 
iate id bahu don bigauede tahekana, bhala ona takan agule khan 
dge laikea sg ghg. Onka hudiskaten menketa, Bhala nonka id 
bahu dgd metaea, bhala noa katha dg cefe metaka, laia seye bad. 
Judiye lai barae khan, ona taka dg bad aguia, ar bae lai khan 
dgd aguia. Adg gng gnte jemgn id metadea, tgmgngeye lai ggt- 
kefa. Khan id menketa, nui dg agulere hg ghge okolea mgnte. 
Adg ona iate taka hg bad agulefa. 

Adg raje menketa, Okarem del akata? 

Adg uni mahrae menketa, Tgl raradpe, tgbe khan id laiapea. 
Adg kathae, tglko rarakedea. Adg raje menketa, Ma laime, 
tingk menaka ar okare. 

Adg uni mahrae menketa, Ponea gharare menaka, adon uduk- 
apea, tinak id dope emana? 

Adg raje menketa, Ona dg bara baritebon haitida. 

Khange eneye ayur idiketkoteko lakefa. Uni bar gharako 
emadea, ar raj bar gharae idiketa. Eneko ikakadea. Adg uni 
mahra h5e kisar utarena. 

• Adg cabayena, in marangea. 

Ar noa katha reak bhed dg nonka kana: Jahae hgr tulu6 
gatek khub gate menamre ho, apnar ontor katha dg alom laia, 
s§ apnar haram budhi then h§ asol ' katha dg tisre h6 alogem 
laia. Arem laiketa menkhan, oka hilok cgn unim edre ocole khan, 
gn hilok dg ona kathae sgdgr goda, ar mgre hor amko tgl ultau 
ggtmea. Ina kangea katha dg. 

23 See p. 249, note 12. 

24 The advice is here given a much wider application than in the previous story. 
It is tho narrator who gives vent to his own opinions. It may not be the 
opinion of all; but there is no doubt that distrust of others is a very common 
trait of the people. It takes a very long time before they will open themselves 
up to anybody, and they will ,not do so, unless they have convinced themselves 
that they can do it with safety and confidence. The story itself does not go so 
far as the narrator. The /cory preaches mistrust to women. 
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Then the mahra answered: “Listen, my Lord king, I have not 
seen any tortoise entering; but at a certain place I have seen 
money, and for that reason I was testing my wife, whether, if I 
brought the money home, she would blab or not. With this 
intention I said to myself: Well, let me tell my wife so and 
so; I wonder what she will say to that, whether she will tell it 
or not. If she tells, I shall not bring the money home; if she 
does not tell, I shall fetch it. Then see, no sooner had I told 
her than she told it to others. So I said: Even if I bring it 
here, she will certainly not keep it secret. Therefore I did not 
take the money home either.” 

“Where did you see it?” the king asked. 

“Unbind me,” the mahra said, “then I shall tell you.” 

So they released him from his bonds, whereupon the king 
said: “Please tell how much there is and where it is.” 

“It is in four brass-pots,” the mahra replied; “if I show it to 
you, how much are you going to give me?” 

“We shall divide it equally between us,” the king said. 

Thereupon the man guided them to the spot, and they dug. 
To the mahra they gave two brass-pots, and the king took ^wo- 
away with him. Therewith they let the man alone. &o the 
mahra also became a very wealthy man. 

So it is finished; it is this much. 

And the meaning of this story is this : If you are on friendly 
terms, even very friendly terms with somebody, don’t let your 
innermost thoughts 23 out, or, never tell the real thing to even 
your own husband or wife 24 . If you tell, then if you some time 
in the future causes him or her to become angry, that day he 
will make that matter public, and the ‘Five’ will bind you and 
turn you over on your back. That’s what it is. 
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20. Mohajgn ar khatgk. 

Sedae jokhgn, kathae, mitfan hgrren'maejiui tahgkana, ar uni 
hor do mohajgn reak tinak cge dharao akat tahgkana. Adg hala 
rakaji hala argoetege dher idiyena, adg nawa hoe $gu bglg idigea ; 
adg sgsre bae hala caba dareak kante mohajgn adiye ruheda. 
Adg ona ruhe< bgtgrte uni hgr dg mohajgn ad orak sgn calake 

1 The original title of this story, given by the Santal narrator, was Dundhi 
lilhi aimaiak katha, the story of a silly foolish woman Possibly two 
stories have been mixed up together, one about a woman who does not under- 
stand and cannot speak Bengali or Hindi, and another about a man who tricked 
a money-lender. It might be noted that the Santals look upon persons who 
cannot use any other language than their own as foolish. Living as the Santals 
do, among other races, speaking languages of their own, entirely different from 
Santali, it is an absolute necessity with them to be able to understand and 
speak at least one of these languages, seeing that very often they have to 
go to these other people for their daily needs. A man who cannot have inter- 
course with outsiders is handicapped in life and is naturally looked upon as one 
of inferior parts. As a matter of fact, there are very few grown-up Santals who 
cannot, to some extent, make use of Bengali or Hindi or some other language 
used by others who would never think of learning Santali. Their knowledge of 
the foreign language is naturally very limited and will not, except in a very few 
cases, go beyond the ordinary language of everyday village life. This story is 
one which the Santals enjoy very much. 

„ 2 There are very few Santals who do not need money and therefore do not have 
transactions with money-lenders. At certain times of the year, they need some 
little capital to carry them through, and to get this they go to those who lend 
money out or give foodstuffs on credit. The interest paid is generally 25 per cent, 
often, however, much more, as, e. g., 37 1/2 per cent per annum, or even 6*/4 to 
121/2 per cent compound interest per month. This money-lending question is 
one of the big problems of the people, and it is beset with so much difficulty 
that the older one becomes among the people, the more wary and cautious one 
becomes. The ordinary Santal has few scruples against running into debt, as 
long as any one will lend; he thinks of his immediate needs and very little of 
how he will be able to repay. T$) his excuse must be said that his economic 
conditions are so straitened that, it is difficult for us to grasp the possibility of such 
poverty. Further, that the average Santal has not got far in the way of under- 
standing the value of mo^ey, especially sums of money. The writer has again 
and again seen things that have made him say to himself that they have learnt 
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20. A MONEY-LENDER AND HIS DEBTOR 1 . 

Once upon a time, people tell, there was a woman, the wife 
of a man who was owing money to a money-lender 2 , who knows 
how much. In spite of his paying a little now and a little then, 
the old debt increased, he was also taking fresh loans; at last he 
was unable to pay it off 3 , and the money-lender was scolding 
him much. The man was afraid of this scolding; therefore as 

to understand the value of a pice, but not of a rupee. It must also be added 
that they are not as yet far enough away from their old forest-life to have 
properly realized the value of property, as the result or fruit of their own work. 
It might be remarked that Government have enacted several laws to protect 
the Santals (and other aborigines) from the money-lenders, and from themselves. 
It is unnecessary to point out that tho missionaries havo dono all they have 
been able to do to assist and guide in this respect, and some of the enactments 
of the early seventies wore, I believe, the result of investigations started in 
the first instance at the earnest request of missionaries. Some of the money- 
lenders are reasonable, but many are quite the opposite, usurers of the very worst 
type, whose one object is to get tho debtor and his possessions into their hands. 

Santals are not, somehow, fit to become money-lenders; they are either too 
credulous or too grabbing and will, in a comparatively short time, run through 
their means. There may be a few exceptions, but they are not many; besides, 
as a general rule, they havo no capital and must borrow themselvgs^ Tli!5 
money-lenders are mostly Hindus, who at the same time do business as traders 
and shopkeepers. During later years Mohammedan weavers and others have 
commenced to got a rather large share in this business. 

The common name for a money-lender is mohajon or maliajon, lit. a 
great man, in these parts, the first form being the common one (by the Santals 
pronounced with stress on the first and last syllables). The word is in common 
use over northern India. Another name, not quite so commonly used, is sau, 
probably also of Aryan origin (perhaps the same word as s a d h u). I am under 
the impression that this last name was more commonly used formerly. In tho 
Santali text both words occur. In tho translation sau is rendered by banker. 
Both are used about the same man. 

...3 What is here told is of everyday occu:«rence. The original loan is permitted to 
run up with compound interest to several times its original amount. It may have 
been actually paid oft and more ; but as the Siftital has no means of controlling this 
(at least he does not do so, barring a few exceptional cases) the debt remains. 
Then a little is added, and finally the result becomes like what is here stated. 
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Agile khan, uni hgr‘ doe oko baraea. Ado uni mohajon do onka 
bar pe dhaoe calaoena, adg bae ham dareae khan, uni bahuttgfe 
kuli barakedege, okayenae mente; adg uni aimai ho bae lgri. 

Adg arh<5 onkage mil! dhao Pus cando jgkhene calaoena; adg 
orakreye hghg barayeta, Okayenam, phalna, menama s§ ban? 
Adg uni hgr ma setak akan se, orakre ma bae tahgn. Adg uni 
aimaige arhcje kulikedea, Phalna dge okayena? 

Adge metadea, Uni dg agla pacla ene<5e sen akana. 

Adg uni dekoe menketa, Henda manjhan, dinge ban 
Aame dg? 

Adg uniye mgnketa, Dinamge enede calak kana. Taha uni dg 
rabante sgnggle jolkaka, adg gndegeye jorokkoka. 


4 Also a very common device to avoid listening to the upbraidings of the great 
man, and perhaps also to avoid saying or doing things one might repent of 
later on. 

Of daily occurrence. The money-lender will come himself or send his servants, 
when he has reached the psychological moment. Up to this time, everything is 
fair and friendly; from now on commences the pulling of the net. Not finding 
the man, he speaks to the wife. 

6 Pus, a name received from Bengali or Hindi, is a month corresponding to the last 

hffii ^ December and the first half of January. The heavy paddy ist harvested 
at this time, and it is the time when everybody has a little foodstuff, on the 
threshing-floor or in the house. It is therefore also the time when the money- 
lenders or people who have given others anything on credit try to be repaid. 
In the latter half of Pus the Santals have their sohrae, a kind of harvest 
festival, generally a debauchery of a very low kind. Up to this time the Santals 
eat as much as they like of their new harvest of rice. One of the last days of 
the sohrae, a man walks through the village street beating a branch with dry 
leaves, to drive the dgrdaha, the ‘glutton’ away, a symbolic action to tell 
people that from now on they have to oat measuring the quantity of rice. The 
money-lenders or their servants come to the threshing-floors and make them 
‘measure out to them’ the largest possible amount of paddy, in repayment of 
advances and debts. * 

7 The Hindu is standing in the court-yard; it would be against propriety for the 
man to knock; so he calls out. * 

8 The Santali text implies thaj the Hindu calls out the name; this is against the 
rules of good behaviour, the name being used only in addressing persons much 
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soon as he saw the money-lender coining towards his house, he 
would hide himself 4 . The money-lender in this way came two 
or three times, and as 'he did not find the man at home, he 
asked his wife where he had gone; but the woman did not tell 
» either 5 . 

Then it happened once in the month of Pus 6 that he again 
went there on the same errand, and he was calling out 7 there 
in the house: “Where are you, so and so 8 ? Are you here or not?” 
Now the man, as soon at it was morning, did not stay at home 9 . 
So the money-lender again asked the woman : “What has become 
of so and so?” 

“He has gone,” she replied, “to play Back and Forward 10 .” 

“Look here, madam 11 ,” the Hindu 12 said, “how is it I never 
find him?” 

“Every day,” she replied, “he goes to play.” What really was 
happening was that he, because it was cold, lighted a (ire and 
was warming himself 13 there. 


younger than or inferior to oneself. The name may be used, provided an honorific 
title is added; but so is not dono hero. 

9 See abovo note 4. To avoid the unpleasant meeting, if they cannot h^s^CllSy 
may go away somewhere, generally on somo pretext or other. 

10 Agla pacla, lit. ‘foremost backwards’ (both words are of Hindi extraction), on 
account of this and similar stories being told among the Santals, is sometimes 
heard as a jocular name for moving backwards and forwards. They havo no 
play so called. 

11 Manjhi is a title used by ‘foreigners’ addressing a Santal; manjhan is the 
same, to a Santal woman. 

> 2 The word of the Santali text, doko, is a name used to signify a person of 
another race than the Santals, i. e., Hindus and Mohammedans. Other aboriginals 
and tho so-called semi-hinduized races (Paharias, Bhuiyas and Dorns) are not 

‘ called so, and Mohammedans are now mostly styled either musla or jolha, 
the latter being a Mohammedan weav£r-‘caste’, to which very many of tho 
Mohammedans living in these parts belong. 

13 it is a very common sight in the early mornings of the cold season to see 

. people sitting, alone or together, over or near .to a fire to warm themselves. 
They do not, like us, attempt to keep themselvos^warm by exercise. 
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Ado uni deko do' malhan jQ akane ftelkettako, jhatare bgbari<5 
jo akana. Ado uni dekoe menkefa, O manjhan, morod to nai, 
sim amake de. * 

Adg uni aimaiye meneta, Ki bQlchi, hgrgl? Amra nai bujchi. 

AdQ uni dekoe mgnketa, Sim, manjhan, sim dg. 

AdQ uni aijnaiye mgnketa, Oh! sim simok kanae! Am lagit 
bandgle sim akatko? Bareakgetaleakin, unkin h5 enga mgntele 
dQhg akat’kina, are sim simok kana! Cele sim bhalale emama? 
Bale emam l?gi<. 

Janid ado deko hd bae bujhaueta uni aimaiak ror do, ar uni 
aimai hd dekoak ror dg bae bujhaueta. 

Khange uni deko do malhan jhatareye dgjok kana; ado uni 
aimaiye mgnketa, Ayo go! nui deko ya sim ten bhagaokede khan 
do ya jhatarem dgjok kan. Khub leka karaiye ma tho! 


14 The bean here mentioned, malhan (Dolichos Lablab, L.), is a runner bean 
with large broad pods, very commonly found planted in the court-yards or near 
the houses of the Santals. The pods and beans are much relished as curry, 
is To support climbers of the kind here mentioned, the Santals simply take one 
or more bushes or small trees and fix in the ground. The climbers run all 
* over the branches. 

16 SVlfl&j in the following German has been used, it is to translate sentences 
given in what is meant to be a kind of rustic Bengali. The Santal woman does 
not understand Bengali; she has picked up a few words, but is in ignorance 
as to their proper use and speaks in a way delightful to the Santals. That 
happenings like what is here told are quite possible, the writer is able to 
testify. Some years ago it happened that a ‘deko’ came through the village 
street just outside our compound. There he saw a small goat and offered a 
Santal woman he saw twelve annas for it (it happened so long ago that a 
price like this would not be out of tho ordinary at that time). The word he 
used was baro; the woman did not know that this meant twelve, but likely 
thinking that it had something to do with the Santal bar (also barea), which 
means two, she replied that he might have it for gel, ten, annas. Another 
time a Santal couple came to a market-place, wishing to sell a goat. A ‘deko’ 
offered pac sika, five four-annas (Re. 1 — 4 — 0); hearing this the woman at 
once protested and said that if the man would give mit' taka, one rupee, he 
should have the goat. Her husband tried to persuade her that five 4-anna pieces 
wore more than one rupee; but she would not have anything of this ‘deko’ 
nonsense; would he give one rupee, well and good, otherwise others might get 
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The Hindu now saw that their malhan Keans 14 were bearing 
fruit ; there was an immense amount of fruit on the bean supports 15 . 
So he said: “Frau, der Mann ist nicht hier; gieb mir einige 
Bohnen 16 .” 

“Was sage er 17 , you man 18 ? Wir verstehen es nicht,” the 
woman replied. 

“Bohnen, Frau,” the Hindu said, “gieb einige Bohnen." 

“Oh,” the woman said, “he is ‘hen-lien ’ning 19 . Is it for you, 
do you think, that we are keeping hens? Two are all we have, 
and those two we have kept to have them for laying eggs, and 
he is ‘hen-hen ’ning! What kind of hen, I wonder, are we going 
to give you?” 

Now, likely, the Hindu did not understand what the woman was 
saying, nor was the woman understanding the Hindu’s language. 

The Hindu thereupon tried to climb the supporting poles; but 
the woman called out: “O ma, O mother 20 ! this Hindu fellow — 
I worsted him so far as the hens were concerned ; then you are 
now, you fellow, climbing the bean poles. He should have a 
sound buffeting 21 , that fellow!" 


the goat. The man felt so ashamed that he gave in to his wife. At tteo ‘present 
time most women have learnt enough not to commit such blunders. Still, of 
course, as they have to depend on what they can pick up whilst they are not 
supposed to have any conversation with ‘deko’ men, it is only natural that they 
are not very proficient. 

17 The woman uses a wrong form of the verb, but tries to speak Bengali. 

18 Here she does not know what word to use and says her el, a Santali word 
meaning ‘male’ or ‘man’ (corresponding to Norwegian ‘mandfolk’), never used in 
addressing in Santali. 

19 The Hindu says sim, which is his name for this particular bean (in Santali 
malhan); now in Santali sim means the domestic cock or hen, and the 
woman thinks the ‘deko’ wants to take these and scolds accordingly. 

20 Aye gQ, a very common interjection or exclamation used to express wonder or 
astonishment or pain, lit. means ‘mother, mother’, both words being in use in Santali. 

21 The Santali word k^pai means to beat with a club or heavy stick. To get 
— alliteration to show the misunderstanding of the ‘deko’ ‘buffet’ is used in the 

translation. Hearing kapai the Hindu is reminded of kara (in Santali kaga), 
which means a buffalo, and follows the idea up. 
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Ado uni dekoe ihgn gotketa, Ha manjhsin, kara dibi tg kise 
abad kurbe? 

Ado arh6 uni aimaiye mgnketa, Ayo go ! nui deko do bae ba- 
taoet dQ. Dg sg na, tok nawanpe, n£Mk khub in kgrgiyea. 

Ado arhS uni dekoe mgnketa, Kara dibi tg, manjhan, bhalo 
hQbg, sob khaj^as huya jabek. 

Ado, kathae, uni gimai dge chutaulen, tok sa£kate dale lagite 
epel idi gotketa. Khange ado uni deko mohajon do bgtgrteye 
dar ta^keta, adg adiye edre calaoena. 

Ado dosar hilok khange sim rakreye hgdente orakreye sgn 
gsetkedea. Adge namkede khane metae kana, Henda phalna, je 
dharaoak do cedak bam emkatin kana? Adorn emana se bah? 
Ma ona rQrme. Dinge ih dg am then ih hijuk kana, orakrege 
bah hg<5 hametmea. Ado am bahuh kuliye khan doe mgna, banma, 
Agla paela gngde sen akante orakre do bam hg<$ hame kana. Ar 
hola do malhan ih gofet! tahekanre tokanteye lagakidiha. Ado 
ce< lekam engd kante am do din hilok ondggem calak kana? 

Ado uni hore mgnket'a, Cet bah sg, sau, adi mohj ened kana, 
onate ih dg dingeh calak kana? 

# .Ado uni dekoe menketa, Henda manjhi, ih dgh cet darekea 

sg girar 

Adg uni hgre mgnketa, Deko hgpon ma arhd adi algateko 
cetkea. 

Adg uni dekoe mgnketa, la manjhi, endekhan ih ho cet'anme. 
Ado uni hgre menketa, Hg gntem ced khan dgh cetama; aika 
okoe then h5 alom lai baraea. 

Adge menketa, Acha, gkoe then h6 bah laia. 

Adge metadea, Acha bogege, gndekhan ma gapa nonka adire 
hijukme; tehen dg nondgge marsalena, onate ghg jutlena. Ona 
cecet dg adire calak hoyoka. Ma gapa nonka adire hijukme, 
adgh cetama. 

22 The tok is an implement found in every Santal household. It is a heavy wooden 
pestle, some four to five feet long, with an iron ring in the one (thinner) end/* 
primarily intended for use m husking rice or other cereals in the ukhuj*, the 
wooden mortar. * 
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“Ja, Frau,” the Hindu said, “wenn man aber die BufEel giebt, 
vomit wird man dann arbeiten konnen?” 

The woman then agaiiJ spoke: “Oh ma, Oh mother! this Hindu 
will not give in. Here, my girls, bring me the pestle 22 ; I shall 
buffet him and give him a good beating.” 

The Hindu then again said : “Falls Sie die Buff^l geben, Frau, 
wird es gut sein; alles wird getilgt werden.” 

Then the woman made a start; she took the pestle, raised it 
high in the air and went towards the man to strike him. The 
money-lender then was frightened and ran straight off; he was 
very angry, as he went. 

The following morning he came at cock-crow, before the man 
could get away. When he met him, he said to him : “Look here, 
you so and so, why don’t you pay me what you are owing? 
Are you going to pay me or not? Please tell that. Day after 
day I am coming here to you; I don’t find you at home. And 
when I ask your wife, she says: He has gone to play Back 
and Forward; therefore you do not find him at home. And 
yesterday, whilst I was plucking a few beans, she came with the 
pestle and chased me away. Now what kind of play is it you 
are occupied with, since you are going there day after dt»yV' T 

“You have no idea, banker,” the Santal replied, “what a beautiful 
play it is; that is the reason that I go day after day.” 

“Look here, governor," the Hindu said, “would it be possible 
for me to learn or not?” 

“Of course,” the Santal replied, “Hindus would learn it much 
more easily even.” 

“I say, governor,” the Hindu said, “then teach me also.” 

“Well yes,” the Santal replied, “if. you will learn, I shall teach 
you; but mind you, don’t tell anybody.” 

“All right,” he said, “I shall not tell anybody.” 

The man then said: “Very well; «ome then to-morrow, early 
like this; to-day it has become full day already, so it will not be 
possible to-day. To learn, it is necessary* to be out early. Please, 
come io-morrow early like you did to-day, then I shall teach you.” 
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Adge menkefa, Abha, endgkhan gapa dg s^dired hijuka. 

Adg uni hgre menkefa, H§, ma hijukme, aik$ gkge then hd 
alom laia, ar bankhan dg ghgm ce< darelea. 

Adge menkefa, Acha, ghgd laia. Adg onka m§n barakatekin 
apan apinena. 

Adg khange sari uni deko dg dosar hilok adireye hed ggfona, 
adge hghg ggfaefa, Oele ho, orakre menama s§ ban? 

Adge ggfikedea, menangea mente; adg enka ror sSotegeye 
odokena. Adge mgnkefa, Raca sen id senlenge. Adg kulhi 
sgn odok sgnkate mit hgre hghg agukedea. Adg uni dekoe 
metae kana, Agla pacla ened id cetiam khan dg nahak cefem 
emoka ? 

Adg uni dekoe mgnkefa, Takam dam khan, takage, ar jomakem 
dam khan dg, jomak id emama. 

Adg uni hgre menkefa, Id dg taka hd bad ar jgmak hd bad; 
id dg tinak korja menaktid, inage khalaskadme, en^ekhan id 
cefama, ar bankhan dg ghod ceflema. 

Adg uni mohajgn hde menkefa, Acha, endekhan id khalasmea, 
^ik? ce< ufaranme. 

^ Adg uni hgre menkefa, Acha, bhed bhgn sanam id lai ufarama. 
Ma*’Siv£ekhan korja dutumte care<5 hulejme, ar delabon nitged 
cet! utar ggfama; ar bad cefat'mea menkhan, nui hgr sakhi 
menaea. 

Khange sari adg bujhau barakate uni deko dg uni goha hgr 
samanrege carede huledkefa ona rin pan dutumte, are menkefa, 
Ngke id chutiketmea. Adg delabon cefadme. 


23 In Santali lit. ‘I must first go towards the court-yard’, the last words being 
constantly used as a veiled expression for passing water. 

24 The Santals like to make use of symbolic acts to testify to the reality of 
actions. In connexion with the salfe of moveable property, e. g. of a bullock, 
they may finish the transaction by giving a bit of dhubi ghSs (Cynodon 
dactylon, Pers.). The seller takes a piece of cloth over his head, takes a little 
of the grass mentioned and rubs it between his fiat hands and gives it to th-?. 
buyer with both hands. T1^3 buyer gives a little back. When no dhubi ghas 
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“All right”, the other replied, “then I shall come early to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes, please, come,” tile man said; “but remember, don’t tell 
anybody; otherwise you will not be able to learn.” 

. “All right,” the other replied, “I shall certainly not tell.” 
After having had this talk they separated. 

Then really and truly the following morning very early the 
Hindu put in an appearance and called out: “Hallo, so and so, 
are you at home or not?” 

The man answered him, saying that he was there, and as he 
said this, he came out. “Let me first go a little aside 23 ,” the man 
said. He thereupon went out into the village street and called 
another man; then he said to the Hindu: “If I teach you the 
Back and Forward play, how much will you give then?” 

“If you want money, I shall give money,” the Hindu answered; 
“and if you want foodstuffs, I shall give you that.” 

“Neither money nor foodstuffs do I want,” the Santal said; 
“whatever debt I have with you, let me off that; then I shall 
teach you; otherwise I am not going to do so.” 

“All right,” the money-lender said, “then I shall let you off^ 
but mind, teach me all there is.” •> ' * 

“All right,” the Santal replied; “I shall tell you all there is 
about it, meaning and signification. Please then break the straw 24 
to show you have let me off my debt, and come along and I 
shall now at once teach you all and everything; and if I don’t 
teach you, here is this man as a witness.” 

After having thought the matter over, the Hindu thereupon 
really broke the straw in the presence of the witness, to wipe 
off all debts and obligations, and said: “There you are, I have 
let you off. Now please teach me.” 


is available, they may each take a bit of straw, break it into two, whereupon 
*they give one another one bit and keep one bit for themselves. This is what 
is done in the story. I 
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!a.<3q sari uni hgr 1 dQ orakteye bglgyente thutku< sgnggle o<jok- 
kelia, ar uni deko ar goha hgr banargeye riau idiketikina. Adg 
bir sgnre sgnkate janhg kharai thenko Mupupena. Adg uni hgpe 
mgnkefa, Ma ngrwjgge kicri<5 dg sanam hgrbo dghgea ; ar nui goha 
hgr dge dghgere ho banre h6, mgnkhan alan dg bana hgr lah 
dghgle ang<5 jutoka. 

Adg sari bana hgrkin dghgket'a, ar uni goha hgr dg ona kicrid 
thengekin duruji ocokedea, ar akin dg ona janhg busu£ sorrekin 
calaoena. Ar gn hilok dg rabah h§ a<ji at raban kan tahekana. 
Adg uni hgr dg janhg busupte sgngele jolketa, adge metae kana; 
la sau, ma thoralan jorok ndklenge, adg n^hak id cetama. 

Adg sairi bana hgrkin jorok akana; adg dher noke thekaole 
khan dg adi tapis dau (jau jol ggdok kantekin pac ggdok kana; 
arho harsur idik khankin sor idik kana. Adg uni dekoe menketa, 
Ma cet hgtanme, inakgelan joroka. 

Adg uni hgre menketa, N5koe cglan engd kange, bam bujhaueta? 
Nelme, laha sen hoi ah calak kana, taygm sgn hdlan pacok kana. 
Nia kangea agla pacla ened dg. Ma adg kurumutute cet' dghgkam. 

Adg khange uni deko dg adi boride kastaoena; adge menketa, 
Ban, noa ened babgtte nunak rin dg ghgn cabaletama. Am dg 
sujifll" erekidina. 

Adg uni goha hgre metadea, Ma ho, katha ahjgm thikkatalinme. 
Nui deko enan cet'e menleta, ar nitok cete meneta? Ma ahjgmkam. 

Adge menketa, He, anjgmkettabenan. Khange adgko apan 
apinena. 


25 .Janhe (Paspalum scrobiculatum, L.) is very commonly cultivated on outlying 
high lands. It is freely eaten by the Santals, is reported to give a rather 
intoxicating beer, but is not considered sufficiently valuable to be seized by the 
money-lenders. The straw is valueless as fodder, but is used during the cold 
season as here described. It is suitable for stuffing mattresses, and is much 
used by potters as fuel in their kilns. 

26 For threshing jungle corn of sorts, they will plaster a small bit of ground 
anywhere near the field, not, however, in such a solid and careful way as wlj^n 
making their ordinary thq6shing-fioors. 
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The Santal then, truth to tell, entered his ‘house and brought 
out a small piece of burning firewood, whereupon he invited both 
the Hindu and the witness to come along. Having gone towards 
the forest, they sat down on a jungle-corn 25 threshing-floor 26 . 

• The Santal now said: “Let all of us put our clothes down 
here; it does not matter whether the witness will take off his 
clothes or not; but we two must take them off; then only it 
will do.” 

Thereupon both of them took off their clothes, and he made 
the witness sit down at the clothes, whilst the two went close 
to the jungle-corn straw. Now it also was very cold that day. 
The Santal then set fire to the straw and said to the other: 
“I say, banker, let us warm ourselves a little first; then I shall 
teach you presently.” 

Both of them were warming themselves at the fire, and as the 
man put quite a lot of straw into the fire, it suddenly blazed up 
into great flames, and they had to be quick and draw back. 
Again, when it burned low, they drew near to the fire. The 
Hindu then said: “Please, be quick and teach me; let this be 
enough warming ourselves.” , . 

“Look, here we are playing, don’t you understand ?” the Santal 
replied; “see, we are moving forwards, and we are also drawing 
back. This is the Back and Forward play. Please be diligent 
and learn so that you know it.” 

The Hindu then felt exceedingly regretful and said: “No, on 
account of this play I am certainly not going to wipe off so 
much debt of yours. You have played a trick on me.” 

The Santal then said to the witness: “Please, sir, hear and 
mark exactly what we two are saying. This Hindu — what did 
he say a while ago, and what is ‘he saying now? Please hear 
and mark what he says.” • 

“Yes,” he said, “I have heard what you have said.” Thereupon 
they went, each their way. % 

18 - Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. 
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Change adQ uni deko dge laliskefa ona rin babotte. Ado din 
tioken khan, uni goha hSe idi torakedea. Khange adg hakim then 
uni hgr ho gneko galmaraolet! lekae so’alkefa. Ar uni goha h$ 
onkageye rgrket khan, mambla dg dhismisentakoa, ar uni dekoge 
a<Ji baridko ruhefkedea. 

Adg cabayena katha dg, onkate uni hgr dge paskaoena. 


21. Mitt an kaki engat reah. 

Mittan hgr, kathaeye bahuan tahekana; adg uni eratae dg khub 
khatoya erae tahfkana, adg onate khubkin arjao gotfketa. Ar 
gidra dg rnittah kora gidraye tahekan takina. Adg bana hgr 
onka rgd bgdglkin kamia; jahan kami unkin dg halaregekin kami 
caba ggda. Adg ona hiskate bah dg cette tatakge uni bahutae 
dge ggdentaea. Pg pon mahage bghgk haso nokledea ; inategeye 
ggdentaea. 

Khange uni hgr dg a^i bhabnae namketia; adg en serma dg 
enkategeye tahgyena. Adg eskar iate kami bah calak kante, dosar 
serma dg chutkiye nawana. Adg tahen tahgntfi celiko daete cgn 
aglikin jhograkgea; adg enka reggh tggehtegeko tahgyena; oka 
doe" bsa< ggdgkgea. 

27 The conclusion is, perhaps, not impossible according to Santal, or even Indian, 
ideas. 

21 1 Stepmothers have no good reputation among the Santals. 

2 The Santali word would show that whatever they may have earned is the result 
of industrious agricultural work. 

3 According to Santal ideas death is not natural; especially when young people 
die, they are always ready to believe that death in such cases is due to the 
malevolence of evil spirits and of witches. One of the causes inducing those 
beings to attack people, is envy. It is, it is thought, too much for them to see 
the happiness of people. 

* A very common description of how a person may come to die. It is the symp- 
tom observed, and deemed insufiicient to cause death. 

5 It would be quite out of the common for a Santal widower, still in his bqg^ 
years, to remain single. It, e would not, generally, be understood. A Santal man. 
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The Hindu thereupon brought a suit on account of this debt. 
When the day fixed came, he also took along with him the 
witness. Before the judge the Santal pleaded in accordance with 
what they had talked together ; and when the witness also deposed 
the same, the case was dismissed, and they gave the Hindu a 
good rating 27 . 

So the story is ended; in this way this man slipped through. 


21. A STEPMOTHER 1 . 

There once lived, people tell, a man who had taken to himself 
a wife; and this wife of his was a very industrious person, so 
they quickly earned some competence 2 . As for children, they 
had one son. Both of them were equally industrious; whatever 
work they applied themselves to, they got through with it in an 
incredibly short time. Then, whether it was from envy 3 , or 
whatever the cause was, this wife of his suddenly died. She 
suffered a little, three or four days, from head-ache 4 ; from this 
she died. 

It was a great grief to this man, and that year he remained 
as he was. Then, as his work did not go well, because, he was 
alone, he married again 5 the year following. As time passed, for 
some cause or other they were always having a good deal of 
quarrelling, and they lived in this way squabbling; sometimes 
the woman had sulky fits. 


needs a wife. When his wife has died, the widower will generally wait until the 
crops of one season have been harvested. Then friends will commence to offer 
to arrange a marriage with a widow (so generally; it seldom happens that a 
spinster will agree to marry a widower), and a marriage takes j>lace, with, however, 
much less ceremony than what is used .when previously unmarried persons uro 
joined together, one reason for this being that a second marriage is only lor 
this world. Bachelor and spinster, once properly married, will be husband and 
wife also in the next world, whether they have been separated by death or 
* * divorce or not, whether they have remarried or not. To remarry too quickly is 
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Aclo mill din dge kulikedea uni b^hutae do, Cell iate am dQ sib 
satujige mill rangaogen aikaumea? 

Ado unre uniye mgnketa, 'Ib dQ cell i?te cgn nui gidra dQ 
adi sikir ib bele kana. 

Adg unre uni hore menketa, Cekate sikir dgm bele kana? Nui 
ma a<$ daretegeye asulok kan. Cell h6 tho bae sakearetmea, adg 
cekatem arisae kana? 

Adg uniye menketa, Cekate cgn! Nui dg edregeb bgle kana; 
nui gidra nondeye tahen khan, endekhan ib dg ban tahena. 

Ado uni hore mgnketa, Endekhan nui gidra do lab ceka lekayea ? 

Adg uniye menketa, Ma nui gidra do ggjeme, ar bankhan 
jahatege idi gidikaeme. 

Ado uni hofe mgnketa, Okateb idikaea? Janamkedeab; ado 
unire ho con maya menaktib, ar goggdem metab kana. Cet 
lekate nui don gojea? 

Ado uni aimaiye menketa, Nui gidra ggje reak dg algagea; 
ibren gidra khan dgn gg<5 ggfkea. 

Ado uni hgre menketa, Ma ggdekhan amge ggjeme. 

Adg uni aimadye mgnketa, Ib do ohob ggdlea amren do. Inrene 
tahen khan dgb gg<5 gotkea. Amren kanae, ma amtege ggjeme. 

Adb uni hore mgnketa, Cet lekateb gojea? Magete ma ibge 
adi botgr ib aikauet. 

Adg uni aimaiye menketa, Acha, uni ggje reak bhgd dgb laiam 
kana. Siok jokhgn uni do lahakaeme, ar am dg tayomre siokme, 
ar am siok isi do khub sagak leka lak coelokakme, ar siok 


not thought quite proper; but a man must have somebody to cook his food and 
to do a woman’s part of the agricultural work. If a man has children who can 
work, it is not infrequent that a widower will remain as ho is, for the sake of 
tho children. They dread a stepmother. 

6 The Santal ploughing is something very superficial. Their plough is an instru- 
ment of very ancient model, entirely of wood, except for an iron ploughshare 
(a bit of iron, some 25 to 30 cm. long, some 3 cm. broad and some 7 to 9 mm. 
thick, placed in a space cut for L it on the upper side of the plough, and kept 
in position by an iron staple). Except for the small iron part, the Santals mal^g 
their own ploughs. It is ejasily understood that, with such an instrument, no 
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Then, one day, he asked his wife: “Why is it that, all day 
long, I feel that you are continually angry?" 

She replied: “For some reason or other it always irritates me 
to see this boy.” 

“How can it irritate you to see him?” the man said. “Why, 
he is supporting himself by his own ability. He is certainly not 
giving you trouble of any kind whatever; how then can you be 
annoyed with him?” 

“How?” she replied; “it makes me feel angry to see him; if 
this boy is to remain here, in that case I shall not remain.” 
“What are we then to do with the boy?” the man asked. 
“Well,” the woman replied, “kill the boy, or else take him 
somewhere and get him out of the way.” 

“Where am I to take him?” the man asked; “I am his father; 
I have affection for him also, you must understand, and you tell 
me to take his life. How could I possibly kill him?” 

“It is easy enough to kill this boy,” the woman said; “if he 
were my child, I should soon kill him.” 

“Well then,” the man said, “then you kill him.” 

“No,” the woman answered, “I shall certainly not kill any one 
who belongs to you. If he were mine, I should soon kill him. 
He is yours; do kill him yourself.” 

“In what way can I kill him?” the man asked. “To cut him 
down, — — I am feeling very much afraid at the thought.” 

“All right,” the woman said, “I shall tell you how you are to 
go about killing him. When you are ploughing, make him lead, 
and you follow 6 ploughing; cut the beam of the plough you use 

deep ploughing is possible. The earth is just scratched a little. Ploughing can bo 
done only when the earth is soft from rain. This method explains how it is 
possible for a boy to handle a plough. It is not hard work, demanding the 
strength of a full-grown man. Generally several ploughs are worked at the 
same time, one following the other, with ap experienced man in chargo of the 
front plough. When stating the age of a Santal boy, it is often done by telling 
• that he Is ‘fit to plough’, or, ‘he can plough following after people’. Such a 
boy is anything from 10 years and upwards. | 
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jokhen khub laga lagakinme. AdQ ona isi coelote sobgk harar 
ocoyem. , 

AdQ s^ri uni hgr do aimaiak kathageye senatte ad siok nahel 
isiye lak coeloketa. Ado sarikin sioka; ado ad do 9<ji taenom- 
reye tahena, ar uni gidra do aqli sangine laga jitaukakina. 
Ado din hilok onkage bae laga bhiraukina. AdQ uni ijtimaiye 
mena, Okor, tisem goje kana? Am do gkgn ingem andha 
barayedin kana. 

Adg unre uni hope menketa, Acha, gapa dob gQjea, aika, 
setakre lolo daka bare em gQfaeme. 

Adoe menketa, Acha bogege gngLekhan. 

Ado sari dosar hilok khange setakrege IqIq loloe daka utu 
gotkefa; adoe metadea, Ma auriye bik dhabid emaeme; akhir in 
gojegea, lolo dakae jom torawange. 

Ado uni herel hore menketa, Okarelin sioka? Siokteak ma 
jotolin si cabakeii; ado okarelin sioka. 

Ado uni aimaiye m§nket'a, Hana tan<Jire gundlibo er akat, ona 
gundlige si gidiben; adQ nahak ona gundlire dahgrako atinte 
olioko sgn senoka. Am do nahak tayom kakinme ; ado ona atih 
jokhen khub leka laga bhirau gotkinme, ado ona isite nahake 
sgbok h*arar godoka. 

AdQ sari onka ror mitkate en hilok do setakrege IoIq dakae 
emadea; ado jgm barakate nahelkin joraoketa. AdQ uni gidr^i 
menketa, Henda baba, okare teheb dolan sioka? 

7 Her Santali word is sagak, the awn of sau pi (Heteropogon contortus, R. & S.), 
sharp and piercing. 

8 There are many analogies to such an attitude, even if we do not count what is 
reported to be done in the way of food for persons about to pay the last penalty. 
The writer remembers what happened some years ago to a young man, who 
insisted on becoming a Christian. \Vhen the day for his baptism came, he was 
given by his own mother the {>est food she could prepare, whereupon he was 
told that after baptism he would not be their son any longer, but a stranger, 
who might go wherever he liked, but not think of coming back to his old homa*, 
He was henceforth dead t qr them. 
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and give it a point sharp as a needle 7 ; then whilst ploughing 
you drive the plough bullocks all you can. In that way stab him 
and transfix him on th6 pointed plough-beam 6 .” 

Then the man really listened to what the woman said and cut 
the end of his plough-beam into a fine point. So they were 
ploughing; he himself remained far behind, and the boy was 
driving the bullocks far away in front, always gaining on his 
father. In this way, his father never any day drove his bullocks 
close up. And the woman was constantly saying: “How is it? 
when are you going to kill him? You are only trying to hood- 
wink me.” 

“All right,” the man then said, “I shall kill him to-morrow; 
mind, be sure to give him some nice warm food 8 in the morning”. 

“All right, that is well then," she said. 

Then really, next morning she made haste to prepare some 
very nice and warm rice and curry; the man said to her: “Now 
give him until he is satisfied; now I shall kill him; let him first 
have some nice warm food, as he goes away.” 

The man again spoke: “Where are we to plough? We have 
finished all there was to plough; where are we to plough?” 

“In that field over there,” the woman said, “we have sown 
millet 9 ; plough that millet down; the bullocks will feed on that 
millet and will consequently not move quickly. You keep your 
bullocks behind, and whilst his ones are feeding, be quick and 
drive yours at once close up; then he will certainly be stabbed 
and transfixed on the pointed plough-beam.” 

So really that morning, after they had talked together and 
agreed as mentioned, she gave the boy some nice warm food; 
after they had eaten, they yoked the ploughs; then the boy said : 
“Look here, father, where are we to plough to-day?” 


% The millet here mentioned, gundli (Panicum miliare), Is fairly commonly 
cultivated on the outlying high lands by the Sar^tals. 
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Adg uni apattgle .menkgfa, Hang hana tandirelan sioka. 

Hhange nahelkin sok idiketa ona tandite ; adoe metae kana, la 
b$bu, noa gundlilan si gidia, ado surgirj^lan gra. 

Adg uni gidraye mgnkefa, Henda baba, noa gundli do a$i cgn 
hoe akan, gapa mean khange nahak beleka. Cedaklan si gidia? 
Adg ma nelme, noa dg hoe cas kana, nahaklan bari<$ gidia, ar 
taygmtelan gra. Ona dg gkge ngl akata, hoeyok cgn bah cgh. 
Nahak niagelan kharapkaka. 

Adg sari ona kathage apattgf dge bujhauketa, Baha, nui gidra 
dg thikgeye metah kana, banma, pahil cas dg pahil gidra tulud 
jurik kana; nui gidra dg katmi leke hoeyena. Adg nui gidra hOn 
ggdle khan gkge asuliha? Ar sarige taygm cas leka, taygm era 
dge gidrako cgh bah cgh, gkge hgl akata? Baha, nui gidra dg 
ghgn ggdlea, nia kahlste dge tahenre ho bahre hh. 

Adg onka mgnkatekin arak barakatkoteye ruar hedena ; adge 
metadea, Ggggdem metadiha, adg bah ggdledea, ar ghgh ggdlea, 
ni? kahlstem tahgnre hh bahre h6. Ni eskargetihae, arhom ggd 
ocoyediha? Adg hapgn taygmte dgm janamko cgh bah cgh, ona 
dg gkge ngl akata? 


10 The pfough-cattle work in pairs. A yoke is put across the necks of the two 
bullocks or buffaloes, and the plough-beam is fastened to the yoke with a 
leather-thong. When going to or coming back from the field, the whole plough 
is hoisted up and carried on the yoke between the bullocks, the beam standing 
high up into the air. 

11 Surguja (Guizotia abyssynica, Cass.) is one of the most commonly culti- 
vated oil-yielding plants. The seed (called Niger seed) yields the oil. Whilst 
gundli is cultivated during the rainy season, surguja is a cold- weather 
crop, often sown where gundli or some other crop has grown earlier in 
the year. 

12 Support in old age is a problem with the Santals as with other people. It is 
solved by giving the son with whon^ the old people stay some small advantage 
(in case there are more sons than one). If there are no sons, they will arrange 
with some one else (a son-in-ltfw or an adopted son) to take care of them, on 
the understanding that the care-taker will get the land when the old man dies. 
It would not be possible to enter on details here; I only wish to say that 
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“You see that field over there,” his father replied, “there* we 
shall plough.” 

Thereupon they let tlfe bullocks carry the ploughs suspended 
on the yoke 10 over to the field; then the father said to him: 
“I say, my boy, we shall plough this millet down, and then we 
shall saw sunflower 11 .” 

“Look here, father,” the boy replied, “this millet, why, it is a 
heavy crop; in a few days it will ripen. Why shall we plough 
this down? And remember, this is a ready grown crop; to no 
purpose we shall destroy this, and then afterwards sow. Who 
has seen that, whether it will come to anything or not? To no 
purpose we shall ruin and destroy this.” 

Then the father in very truth realized the meaning of these 
words: “No, this boy is quite right in what he says to me; the 
first crop and the first children tally ; this boy has become fit 
to work. And if I should now kill this one, who will support 
me 12 ? Truly, like a second 13 crop, who can tell whether a second 
wife will bear children or not? who has seen it? No, I shall 
certainly not kill this boy, whether she, being annoyed at it, will 
stay or not.” 

After having spoken in this way, they unyoked the Jmllocks 
and returned home; then he said to her: “You told me to kill; 
I did not kill him, and I shall certainly not kill him, whether 
you, being annoyed at it, will remain here or not. He is my only 
child; in spite of that you try to make me kill him? And whether 
in days to come you will bear me children or not, who has 
seen that?” 


when it has been said that the Santals do not practise adoption, it is a mistake. 
The idea underlying adoption is not, however, to secure a successor, but to 
secure support in old age. • 

13 Meant is the cold weather crop cultivated on the same ground as the first crop, 
estimated as the more essential or real one.* With the Santals, the second crop 
Js practically always cultivated on their high lands, not on the lower lying 
rice-fields. 
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AdQ onka men barakate bhageteye ruhet barakedea; ar onka 
rgr rgrteye rangaoen khane humak got'kedea. AdQ uni gimgi 
usalfe darkefa ; adQ panja h<5 bae panjalfedea. 

AdQ tin din cQe tahgyen; adQ apat baretko agu otokadea; adQ 
unre noa kathae laiketa onko samanre ; adQ apat baret hg bogeteko . 
ruhetkedea, adQe tahgyena. 

AdQ cabayena katha dQ. 


22. Bgdohi se chutar hor rean. 

Sedae jokhen, kathae, mittan atore mititan kat badohi s§ chutar 
here tahgkana. Ar unkinren gidra do mittan kora hopone tahg- 
kantakina, ar uni chaqla dosra gidra do banukkotakina, janamreye 
ini eskargea. Ado sadher hopon iate uni do adikin jQton ar 
adikin dularea, ar hatia batia khon ladu mithai se uni dQ bes 
besak jomkin emaea sekin aguaea. Arkin cerejea, Ma babu, 
liara hodokme, asullinam, kami goroalinam. Ado onkakin lan- 
dawaea. 


* 4 To run away, homo or to near relatives, is a very common expedient with 
newly married women, when they are in the sulks, or are dissatisfied. If there 
is nothing realiy serious at the bottom, the husband is expected soon to follow 
after his wife and bring hor back again, he thereby showing that he wants to 
live in peace. If the woman is guilty of any serious offence, or rather has given 
her husband real cause for complaint, the husband will often not follow his wife ; 
others may try to make peace; this may succeed, or it may end in a divorce. 
Sometimes, when the relatives of the woman understand that she is at fault, 
they may, as here, take her back to her husband themselves. It is an acknow- 
ledgement that the husband is not to be blamed. 

22 1 The title given by the Santal to the following story is Baclohi se chutar 
reak katha, the story of a worker in wood or carpenter. The first part is the 
story of a spoilt child ; the latter part may to some degree remind one of the 
Askelad of the Norwegian folk-tales. Except for the last portion the whole 
background of the story is genuine Santal. 

2 The present day Santals have become agriculturists. As clearers of jungle t^y,,, 
have few to equal them in India ; as agriculturists they have not as yet advanced 
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Having said this, he roundly rated her, and as he continued in 
this way, he flew into a passion and gave her a licking, where- 
upon the woman ran away in the sulks; but he did not even 
once go to look after her 14 . 

> The woman stayed away for some time; then her father and 
brothers brought her back 14 On that occasion the man told this 
story to their face; then her father and brothers also scolded 
her roundly, whereupon she remained there. 

So it is finished, this story. 


22. THE STORY OF A CARPENTER 1 . 

Once upon a time long long ago, people tell, there lived in a 
village a man who was a worker in wood, i. e., a carpenter 2 . 
He and his wife had one child, a boy; besides this one they had 
no other children; this was the only one bora to them. And as 
he was their only child, the parents were taking great care of 
him and loved him very much; from every market-place they 
were in the habit of bringing him cakes and sweetmeats, and 
they were giving him the best kind of food. They were fondling 
him, saying: “Please, young man, be quick to grow big; you will 
support us two ; you will help us in our work.” In this way they 
were playing with him. 


very far; but it may be said that it is a goal with every Santal to have, or to 
acquire, some land to cultivate. Whilst this is so, the Santals are not, like the 
Hindus, bound by caste rules to occupy themselves with any special work. 
A Santal man is expected to bo able to make all his own implements (except 
at the present day what is of iron and bamboo) ; they have formerly generally 
woven their own clothes; now this is not so often done. It seems as if they 
have more than ordinary ability in usfng their hands. A good deal might bo 
said on this point. Here I shall only mention that it is not uncommon to coino 
across Santals who are quite good carpenters. Although the names used for 
people engaged in such work are of Hindi or Bengali origin, this is no reason 
for supposing that people so called should not bo^ Santals. 
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Ado s$riye harayena, kami reake lek manena. Khange apat 
hQf do kamiye acuyea sgye riauea, Ma ya, noa ona kamime ; sg, 
hona noa dgn aguitalanme; sg, dela tehfen dQ kami kisare metadin 
tahgkana, dela ondglan calaka. 

Ado onkae acu bar aye khange engat hor doe dhomkao ggdea,. 
sgye mgn goda, Alo sgm atcuyea, haralengeye. Haralen khan 
dinede kamigea. Alan dare bhor do alahtegelan kamia. Dare 
bah calaktalah hilok do hapgn bae asullangete ? Asullangeae 
dingd. Ar gidra h5e ni eskargetalana. Ado kichu bae mayakgete? 
Mayakgeae dingd. 

Ado apat hore mena, Nit khon kamilan cel!ae nahJ thoe asullana. 
Nit khone kami hewalen aned, aris ho bhangaoktaea ar kami hgo 
ceda, ar bahkhan boe boeye harayenge. Kami h6 bae ceda, tobe 
khan cekateye asullana? Kami darele nahlye asulmea, ar bahkhan 
boser take asulmea. Onateh acuyede kana sgh delawae kana, 
jaha lekate jgmon ihak kamiye ced. Nit khon aris bhangao akan 
tahentae khan, seye hel cet idile khan, ina do algategeye kaimi 
goda. Ona mgnkaten acuyede kana. Ar am sg etakgem metah 
kana. Am do ihgem hantao ruaredih kana. 

Ado engattefe menketa, Kora hopon kanae, bah dinede cedgete? 
Bae ^svllan khan, hapen khublan dalea. 

Adoe metadea, Harakate dom dal darekea? Ohom dal darelea, 
am khon uni ma khube dareyen. Ado uni tulud dom darekoka ? 
Ohom darelena. Ar hara hopon dalko do lajao paragea. Hgrko 
rororgea. Anri harak khon tinakem sikhau parhaoea sg tinakem 


3 Th© father takes it for granted that any one at first will feel dislike for work- 
The Santali word is generally used about becoming ‘tired of’, ‘disgusted at’, and 
the like. The talk between the father, who wants to make something out of his 
son, and the doting mother, may to some extent be typical. The training of 
children is one of the weak points frith the Santals. When the young ones so 
often become nothing, the fault is very commonly to seek in circumstances like 
those here described. On the other hand, when Santal children turn out well, 
according to their circumstances, as often as not the mothers are to h*ve w 
the credit. 
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So he really grew up and became fit to work. His father tlfen 
tried to make use of him or requested him to help, saying: 
“Come, my boy, do this &r that,” or, “Please fetch that thing or 
this,” or, “Come along, the rich man told me to work for him 
^to-day; come, we shall go there.” 

When he tried to make him work in this way, the boy’s mother 
would at once rebuke him, or say to him: “Don’t, please, make 
him work; let him grow up first. When he grows up, he will be 
sure to work some day. We two shall ourselves work as much 
as we can. When the day comes that we cannot work any longer, 
will not he support us, or how? He will be sure to support us 
some time in future. He is also our only child ; will he not feel 
pity for us, or how? Of course, he will have pity for us.” 

The father would then reply : “Only when we teach him from 
now on to work, he will support us. Only if he, from now 
on, becomes accustomed to work, he will not feel the dislike 
of work 3 , and he will also learn to work; and if he does not 
now, he will only grow up into a lazy sluggard. Work he will 
not learn either; then how will he support us? Only when he 
is able to work, he will be able to support you. That is the 
reason why I try to make him work, or why I ask him to come 
along, in order that he may somehow learn my work. If from 
now on he learns to get over the dislike of working, or if he, 
by looking on, gradually learns, he will in that way easily and 
quickly become competent. It is for this purpose that I am 
trying to employ him. Whilst you, see now you are telling me 
to do something else. You are putting me down.” 

“He is a boy,” the mother said, “will he not learn some day? If he 
will not support us two, we shall give him a good beating by and by.” 

“When he grows up,” the man replied, “will you then be able 
to beat him? You will certainly not be able to do that; he will 
be much stronger than yourself. Would you then be able to be 
a match for him? No, you will certainly not. And to thrash 
^jrown-up children is disgraceful. People will talk. As much as 
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cefeea, onageye guaa a*. onage kajre lagaoka. Ar harakate do 
muskilgea. Ce< leka gidrako dg hako Mrsiko lagat khicarege 
janum doko liveda, ar joaokate ma ra^udokge, onkage gidra hd 
k?tid khon tinakem acu hewayea, uni gidr?ge kaje ema. Ar 
onkan gidrstgeko mgyaka arko siksula arko guna. Ar bam ?cu, 
hewale khan, uni ma amren bairiye hoeyoktam. Jghdnak at 6§k 
kamim acuye khan, amgeye tardham ruarmea. Adg cekate uni 
dom acu dareaea? Ene ado amge bae bhagaoketmea? Onate kora 
hgpon so kuri hgpgn gidra khongem acu hewayede kana, ar 
gidra khonge kami sgnem ayur idiyede kana. 

Adg onka engattefe dularkedete gidr$ hd dhgmgke cetketa ; 
apatak rgr dg bangeye basutaka. Adg bana hgrtekin galmarao 
barawade khan, oka dg apat saote kamiye calaka ar oka dg bah. 

Adg onka tahgn tahgnte uni dge hara juanen khan, ato korako 
tulude gate hewayena. Kuri sendrako ehg^keta, dgn lagrf gngd 
senge sg kuriko senge mgn calaoentaete kami dge dhikiuketa. 
Jahgnakkin acuyea, ona sgn dg luturge bae luturaka. Apat kamiye 
riauyea, gntg ho bahataea. 

4 Such relations between child and parents as here hinted at may seem strange 
to us; but I am afraid it is often what is met with. 

5 Formerly, perhaps not so frequently now-a-days, Santals made their own fishing 
hooks as described. I have seen it done with the long sharp thorns or spikes 
of the bael tree (^Egle Marmelos, Correa). When the thorns are young, they 
are quite supple and flexible. At this time the thorn is bent to the required 
shape, the point being fixed in the bark and thus kept in position until the thorn 
matures, when it is removed and is strong enough to be used for catching small fish. 

3 D o A is the name of a Santal dance, one of their most common. It is danced in 
daylight and at night, by all people, male and female, small and big. Dgft is 
danced at marriages and at chatiar (the festival whon a young Santal is given 
tribal rights), now-a-days also at any other time. The music is furnished by 
drums, flutes, &c., and by songs. They have a special kind of drumming for this 
dance, also special songs and melodies. 

1 Lagrg is the most common Santal* dance. When any dancing Is going oh, they 
will nearly always also have lagf?. Atlagj'5 they may use drums, flutes, 
cymbals and other musical instruments. They also have certain melodies sung. 
Mostly young people make use of this dance. The girls make a row (orjwo^ 
rows, if necessary) with arms linked together and move slowly backwards and 
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you instruct and tutor a boy, or as much, as you can teach 
him, before he grows up, so much will have an effect, and that 
will be of any worth. Bift when he is grown up, it is difficult 4 . 
Just like children when they are going to fish, they bend the 
.thorn while it is immature 5 ; if it is matured, it will break; 
in the same way, as much as you can make children accustomed 
to be employed from they are small, just as much that child will 
be of worth. And such children have affection and support their 
parents and are of value. And if you don’t make him accustomed 
to be employed, he will surely become your enemy. If you put 
him to any kind of heavy work, he will snarl back at you. And 
then, how will you be able to make him work ? There then, did 
he not gain the upper hand with you? Therefore you make 
both boys and girls accustomed to work from childhood on, and 
from childhood on you gradually lead him to work.” 

As his mother idolized him in this way, the boy also learnt 
to be arrogant; he did not at all like his father’s talking to him. 
When both his parents spoke to him, he sometimes went with 
his father to work and sometimes not. 

The time passed in this way, and when the boy had grown up, 
he became accustomed to keep company with the villagp boys. 
They commenced to run after the girls;. his mind was drawn 
towards dancing don 6 and lagrg 7 , or towards the girls, and he 
neglected work. When they attempted to put him to something 
or other, he would not give ear to that at all. When his father 
asked him to come along and work, he was absolutely unwilling. 

forwards, with their bodies swaying, the whole row at the same time circling 
round, so the dancers gradually face from one direction to another. Whilst the 
girls move in this way, they sing, and a couple of boys are jumping in front 
of the girls, beating the drum or whatever instrument they may have. It should 
be noted that Santal boys and girls in (Tancing never take hold of each other; 
this would be thought an absolute indication that there was something wrong. 
Except for a couple of dances that are downright obscene (danced by men 
* rione) the Santal dances look decent and quiet; but especially the Jagr$ gives the 
two sexes an opportunity of meeting at night time, with inevitable consequences. 
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Change apattet' 'doe acu arisen khan doe endreyena. AdQ 
engattete metadea, Nelkefam? In do p^thil khon in metam kangea, 
alo sg onka dom dularea. Am do inak rorge bam anjomlef khan 
doh cekamea? Un jgkhgn ma ingem dhomkaoedin tahgkan. Adg 
cet cekayena, ma nelme. Okor nit do alanak ror doe anjometa? * 

Khange uni engattel! doe keklgset hapeyena, cef h§ bae rgr 
ru$r dareat’a. Khangeye metadea, Teh eh in laiam kana; judi inak 
katham anjomtih khan, nuilan koboj dareaea; ar bam ahjgm khan, 
nui do gholan kobojlea. 

Adoe metadea, Acha, ma rorme. 

Adoe metadea, Katha do noa kana: judi ih saote kamiye calak 
khan, daka utu emaeme, ar bae calak khan, alom emaea. 

Adoe menket’a, Achah batlao gelawaea, ar bae ahjom khan, 
endekhan dakage ban emaea. 

Ado sari batlao barakate pe pon mahae nelketa seye batlao 
barawadea. Ado bae ahjomlettae khan, sarige pe pon maha do 
bae emadea. Ado atore okoeko then con gate korako orakregeye 
join baraketa. Ar oka do mayate engtatet hfi apat bah tahen 
ghuriye em okowaegea. Are metaea, Kami bam calak kante, 
babu, apume edren kana. Apum songete kami do calakme barg. 
Am kargnte apuni do ihge bogeteye dhungrauedih kana. Kami 
do calakme barg. 

Ado un jokhgn uni kora do cet ho bae ror ruara, hape akan- 
geye tahena, gnh§ kami sen do banataea. Khange mit din do 
dakae gm akawade, are jgjom kane hed ham gotkedea. Khangeye 
ruliet got'kedea, Kurhia hengla mara, okge arjaoak yam jojom 


8 The whole might be taken out of life; but it is evident that the narrator docs 
not approve of such behaviour. 

9 The Santa Is have not the kind of swearing and cursing used by Europeans; 
the only expression coming near to it, which the writer for the moment can call 
to mind, is one used by women, viz.\ tenae (or with another pronoun, tenam, 
or ten ape, &c.) gandke her el, lit. man on which a log should be pressed 
down; the expression implies a wish that the person in question might be on 
the funeral pyre when logs are put across the body. The language is, however, 
full of expletives. Women may use a few of these; but it is not considered 
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His father ultimately became tired of asking him to work, and 
got angry; he said to his wife: “Do you see? I have from the 
very first been telling you, please don’t love him in this way. As 
you have not listened to what I have said, what can I do with 
you? When I spoke, you rebuked me. Now see what it has 
i*esulted in. Whenever does he now listen when we speak to him ?” 

The boy’s mother then became frightened and silent; she could 
not answer a single word. Her husband then said to her: “lam 
telling you to-day ; if you listen to what I say, we shall be able 
to subdue him ; but if you don’t, we shall never be able to bring 
him into subjection.” 

“Very well,” she replied, “speak then.” 

“What I have to say is this,” the man said, “if he goes with 
me to work, give him curry and rice, and if he won’t go, don’t 
give him.” 

“Very well,” she replied, “I shall try to make him understand, 
and if he will not listen, then I shall give him no food.” 

She thereupon really tried to make him understand, and looked 
for results for three or four days, that is to say, she tried ; and as 
he would not listen to her, she really did not give him food for 
three or four days. He had food somewhere in the village in the 
house of some or other of his chums. AncJ sometimes his mother 
also, when his father was not there, would out of pity secretly 
give him food. She would then say to him : “As you do not go 
to work, my boy, your father is angry. Do go with your father 
to work. On account of you your father is speaking very harshly 
to me 8 . Do go and work, please.” 

At such time the boy would not answer anything; he would 
remain silent; still go and work, that he was quite unwilling to 
do. Then one day when she had given him food and he was 
eating, his father came and found him. "You lazy sluggard,” 
he scolded him, “whose earnings are you eating now, you scamp? 
If there is any work, then he stares like a dead cat, and if there is 
‘fodfi to be had, if he can get a lot of food, then, dash it 9 , he 

19 — Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. * 
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kafta ya? Kami sen khan, god pusiye bgnggda, ar daka join sen 
khan dQ khub daka jem khan engate beg§ begeye caha]S aguia. 
I$i gidra, dallan dalmca s§, gai dallan dalmea. 

Ade onkae ruhetede kanre hg uni kora do cet hg bae ror 
ruarlet'a, tumbutkate dakae jomjon kana. Ado uni apat hor dQ,, 
engattet! sen kathae ucarket’a. Engattete ruheliede kana, Am hg 
inak kathage bam anjoma. Ngkge nonka in bah tahenre dakam 
emaea. Oko okotem em okowae kana. Nonkate dQ chadae ihak 
katha doe anjoma. Amge engate nui dom barmarnjkedea, tobgrege 
inak katha do bae ahjomefa. Inak katha dQ i<$ak jotak. Asulok 
sen ih budiyet' khan, inak katha ma tahgge bah tahen kan, ado 
boser takem batlaoa. Kami agu seh nalha aguaben kana, ar aben 
do enga hon bege begeben jomjon kana engate. Nonkate aben 
do ihgeben andak hamkidiha. Aben enga hon doben mil! monena, 
ado ih eskarte do cet ih cekaea? 

Ado unatke ror idiketre hg unkin do mit katha hg bakin ror- 
leta, bana hor thirgekin taheyena. Ado enka ror barakate khange 
nui hge thirena. 

Khange dosar hilok uni kora do ad engattete metae kana, 
1st ayo, ih do orakrege ban tahena. Bogete babae ruhetedin 
kana, ar ih karonte am hg bogeteye ruhefetmea. Ih karonte 
cakben kaphariauka? . Inge ban tahena, inai do jhograge caba 
daporoka. 

Adge metadea, Okate, betam calaka? Alom calaka. Apum dQ 
rgr ocoae. 


nice and comme-il-faut. Many men seem unable to speak without filling up 
with this kind of words, feeling, as they express it, that their language is 
‘tailless’, if they leave those words out. It should, however, bo noted, that the 
use of all these expletives is not considered fully proper. At the present day 
some of them, perhaps most of them, have worn down to mean very little, 
especially not what they have originr.lly meant. But It is not more than a gene- 
ration ago that peoplo were brought before the village Five and fined, if they 
had used certain improper wArds. Some of the expletives have lost every 
meaning; the one used in the Santal text here (e fi g a t e , pronounced sometimes 
with stress on the initial vowel, sometimes with stress on the much lengthened a) 9 
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comes with his mouth wide open. You unspeakable child, #we 
two 10 shall give you a beating, be sure; as they beat a cow, we 
two shall beat you.” • 

Although he was scolding him in this way, the boy did not 
^ answer anything; with his head bent he continued eating his 
food. His father then turned towards his mother, and* commenced 
to scold her: “You don’t listen to what I say either. Here you 
see, in this way you give him food, when I am away. Secretly 
you give him on the sly. In this way he will be sure to heed 
my words! You, dash it 9 , you have indulged and spoiled the 
boy; that is the reason he does not heed what I say. What I 
say is like dirt, at once wiped off. When I am having in mind 
how we shall be supported, what I say does not count at all; 
and you instruct him to no purpose whatever. I am working 
at home or working for wages and bring you what you need, 
and you, both mother and son, are eating as much as you can 
gape over, dash it. In this way you two have made me sick. 
You two, mother and son, have become of one mind; then what 
can I do alone?” 

Although he talked on in this way, the two other ones did 
not answer a single word; both of them remained silent. And 
when the man had spoken in this manner, he also stopped. 

The following morning the boy said to his mother: “I say, 
mother, I shall not stay at home. Father is scolding me ex- 
ceedingly much, and for my sake lie is scolding you also ex- 
ceedingly. Why should you two quarrel on my account? I shall not 
stay at home ; then there will be an end to the squabble at least.” 

“Where will you go, my son?” she asked. “Don’t go away. 
Let your father talk.” 


I have not heard a Santal able to explain. It likely originally means ‘by the 
female principle’, 'by mother’, or something similar. It might be noted that 
most of the expletives used by men seem to^ have reference to the sexual organs 
or to natural functions. 

10 Dual in threatening langnage. 
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I£afia, ayo, calakgean. Am hgm edreaA kangea. Am h$ pe 
pon din ma daka h§ bam emadifia, onate iftak mon dp adi 
utar lgk kantina. Abengeben janamkidina, abengeben asul hara- 
kidina, adg n6k§e nitkate do abengeben kgstoyedib kana. 
Abenge baben eman khan, ih do okareh nama? Boge do atore 
gate korako tahgkan tergn, ar bahkhan in dg rengedteben gg d-‘ 
lidin tahfkana. 

Adge metadea, Apumge tho onkae metadiha, onatege bah 
ematmea. Henda beta, tgbe ingen baridketa ? Acha, adg ghgn 
onkamea. Uni dg ror ocoae ma. Rgp dg sahaokakme. 

Adge menketa, E ayo, harayenan, nit dg onkan rgr ban sahao 
dareak kana, ar okare ban tahen? Sin satuji nShak onkageye 
roreha. Ar am ho tinre bam eman? JSne thg hola h6 dakan 
jgjom kan jokhengeye he<5 namkidina. Daka ho sukte dg ban 
jomlet'a. Ado ina karonte am hO tinake ruhet’ket'mea. Adg, ayo, 
jivire bah sahoji lekageh aikauet'a. Ado nekgh lai otoam kana, 
jahateh o<Jok calaka. 

Adoe metadea, Jahate do, beta? Okatem calaka? Alom calaka. 
Bah jut nahak ih aikaua. 

Adge metadea, Jahatege met lutur calaktih, ontegen calaka. 

Khanpje engattetak met dak do hidir hidir joro gotentaea. Adg 
jahanak bae ror dareat’a, ekkalte linkede lekae aikauketa. Adg en 
hilok hindage tinkore cgn kicridkoe hamkettaea, ar miftan basla 
ar mittan rukai okoketa. Adg kedokko jgm baraket khan, uni 


n In Santali lit. ‘burning*. 

12 A very common Santali expression, lit. ‘anywhere eyes ears go*! 

13 The adze (in Santali basla) is a tool like an axe, but with the edge crossing 

the direction of the handle. It is used for cutting away surface of wood, the 
end of the handle being kept in {he armpit or near there, while the worker 
catches hold of the handle near to the adze itself. It is slow work, but a skilled 
man may do very nice work wKh it. The Santal uses the adze in many cases 
where others would make use of a plane. There are several forms of the 
bQslg, but the principle is the same with all. m 
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“No, mother, I shall go. You also are angry with me. You 
also did not give me any food for three to four days; therefore, 
my heart is feeling exceedingly sore 11 . You two have given 
birth to me; you two have maintained me and brought me up; 
•and then, see now, now you two are making it hard for me. 
If you two don’t give me, where am I to get anything? It was 
fortunate there were some chums of mine in the village, other- 
wise you two would have made me die from hunger.” 

“It was your father,” she replied, “he told me this; therefore 
I did not give you. I say, my son, have I then done wrong? 
Very well, I shall not treat you so any more. Let him talk as 
much as he likes. Stand the talk.” 

“Mother,” the boy said, “I am grown up; I cannot stand such 
talk now any more, and where should I stay? All day long he 
will be sure to give me a talking to of this kind. And when 
would you find an opportunity of giving me anything? Remem- 
ber, yesterday also, whilst I was having my food, he came and 
caught me unawares. I could not have my food in peace even. 
And then, on this account, how much did he not scold you also? 
Therefore, mother, I feel as if I cannot stand it any longer. So 
there now, I am telling you beforehand; I am going away to 
some place or other.” 

“To some place or other, my son?” she asked. “Where are 
you going? Don’t go away. I shall feel heart-sick.” 

“Wherever my eyes and ears will lead me 12 ,” the boy replied, 
“there I shall go.” 

Then the tears commenced to flow down from his mother’s 
eyes, and she was unable to speak; she felt just as if some one 
was throttling her. That same night, some time or other, JJje boy 
collected his clothes and hid an, adze 13 and a chisel 14 . When 


14 The chisel (in Santali ruk?) used by carpenters does not in form diverge much 
lifom the plain bevelled-edge chisel of others. It varies in size. Both this and 
the b?sla are manufactured by the local blacksmiths. 
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engattet! do korawa*k katha apattete laiae kana, banma, Babu do 
nonka onkae menet kana. t 

Khange apattgf doe rangao ggfenteye men gotiketa, Bese calaoen 
khange, kurhia mara. Sen ocoae. 

Khange linidtgl! hge thir dorokena. Arh5 uni kora do ona* 
kathae anjgman khan, artetge mon do khatg cabayentaea. Ado 
tin nindare cgn orak khone odok calaoena, disa h<5 bakin disa 
ggfledea. Ar hgrte jgm Mi Iagat dg cetge bae idiana; ina 
basla ar rukageye idi toraketa. Ado kadraote ulti bate odok 
calaoena. 

Adg calak calakte a<ji sangihe calaoena. Mon kadrao akantaete 
tin sangin cge calaoen, ona dg bae disa hudisleta, ar un jokhen 
dg renged ho bae aikauleta. Adg tara sin jgkhen se hudin dak 
lo ber khange rengedkedea, ar jaegak reake hudis barayet'a. 
Adg onka hudis barakate mittan dare butareye duru^ena. Mittan 
ato sor dare butareye duru£ akan tahekana. Ar ona dare buta- 
rege ona atoren hgr dg ggd dangrako khal jgm barakoa. Adg 
gneye duru^ akan thenge dahgra janko dg bogete menaka. Adg 
cel! cge hudiskette ona dangra jan dge sa^kette baslaiteye lak 
ened kana, ar katid katide lak chadaoet'a. Ar mgn dg okaretae 
cgn, aifrige ona doe lak barayeta. Ado celcate con onae pohomket 
khan dge nelket dg baole leka nelok kan. Khangeye menketa, 


15 It seems strange that the story does not reflect on the boy being himself the 
cause of his father’s attitude. 

16 If a Santal takes himself off, having, or imagining he has, a grudge, he will 
generally start without saying good-bye. If there are any formalities imposed by 
custom and usage, they have ceremonial leave-taking; but otherwise there is 
the least possible. It has been a pitiful trait in Santal history that they take 
themselves off, instead of standing up. 

17 The Santals having no clocks, divide the twenty four hours according to what 
is done at certain times, according to the position of sun or stars, or 
according to light, cock-crow, ety). They are never far out of the true reckoning. 
In the afternoon they have marafl dak lo ber (big water drawing time) and 
hugin dak lo ber (lit. small water drawing time), the former referring*xo a •»> 
time when the sun is high up, and the latter to a time about one hour later. 
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they had had their supper, the boy’s mothea told the father what 
the boy had said, viz. “the boy is saying so and so.” 

The boy’s father then* flew into a passion and said : “Excellent 
if he goes away, the lazy sluggard. Let him go.” 

His wife then did not say anything more, what would be the use ? 
The boy also, when he heard what was said, became still more 
down-hearted 15 , and some time during the night he went away from 
home; they were not aware of his going 16 . He did not take 
anything with him to eat and drink on the way; only his adze 
and chisel he took with him, and in high dudgeon he went off, 
not knowing whereto. 

Walking along he went far away. He was so upset in his 
mind, he was not aware of and did not think how far he had 
gone, and all this time he felt no hunger either. Then, in the 
middle of the afternoon, or at the time when the women fetch 
water 17 , he became hungry; he also commenced to think of where 
he should spend the night. Whilst his thoughts were occupied 
in this way, he sat down at the foot of a tree. He was sitting 
under a tree that was near to a village. At the foot of that tree 
the inhabitants of the village were in the habit of flaying and 
eating dead bullocks 18 . In the place where he was sittipg there 
was consequently a lot of bones of bullocks. Who knows what 
was in his mind, as he picked up a bullock-bone and commenced 
to amuse himself chipping it with his adze; he was chipping off 
tiny bits. His mind was wandering, who knows where; he was 
chipping and chipping, without giving it a thought. Then, as he 
somehow became aware of what he was doing, he saw it was 
looking like rice. So he said to himself: “Oh, I have no rice; 


At these times women go to fetch the water they need for cooking^Sie evening 
meal, &c. They approximately corresptfnd to our 4 p. m. and 5 p. m. 

18 This can scarcely be said to be Santal. The writer has never heard of anything 
of this kind among them. They will, of # course, slaughter and eat bullocks, 
J)ut it is of necessity of such rare occurrence that there would not be time for 
any collection of bones. 
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Ho,' caole hd banuktina. Noage bes hikmgtkateb lak caolea, ar 
jahae iti daka ocokoa. Ado onka mgnkate sariye lak caoleket 
khan, amdaj mit lgt tala gan hoeyena. Adge mgnketa, Ho, niage 
jahaegih daka ocokoa. Ado onka mgnkate kicridreye ghgtkefa. 

Ado gndg, khon calak calakte miftan atoe namkefa. Ar bela 
hge jhol pholaok kanteye mgnket’a, Teheh dg nia atoregeh giti<5 
angalenge. Gapa dg arhd jaha sen ih calaka. Adg onka mgnkate 
ona atoteye raka£ena. Adg mittan orakre bes pin<Jako menak- 
takoa. Adge mgnketa, Neko. thengen bglgka, neko then ih tahg 
angalenge. Judi raca senak pinglare bako gitid ocoan khan, nia 
kudam senak pind^ire dg janidko gitid ocoangea. Mgnre onka 
hudis barakette ona orak raca sene bglgyena, adge hghg sacjeketa, 
Cele, baba pera, menakpea sg bah? 

Adg ona hghg ahjgmte mittan kuriye odokena. Adg perae 
menette parkgme beladea. Adge kulikedea, Oka sen khon pera 
dg? Ba cgh hgl orometme. 

Adge menketa, Pera dgh bah kana, ayo, ih dgh gitid rgnggd 
hgr kana. Adg noa pin<Jako a<Ji sapha ar udi sahtah hglkettapeteh 


19 An approximate Santal way of giving a measure. When they are to state the 
size of, or to give the measure of something, they do it by showing how much 
or how little, how big *or how small, with any suitable part of their body, 
especially hands and fingers. Their standards of measure are consequently in 
accordance with this. For comparison they also use well-known natural objects 
of a fairly uniform size. At the present time they have, as a matter of course, 
had to learn to make use of standardized weights and measures. 

20 Santal houses are built round a court-yard, to which the doors lead. On the 
same side as the door the dwelling houses generally have more or less of a 
verandah, according to circumstances, the eaves being more or less lengthened. 

21 Now and then, but not as a general custom, the eaves on the back side of the 
house are also lengthened, so as to form the roof of a small verandah. This is, 
howevl^ v .seen more frequently with other races. 

22 in Santali baba pep a, lit. father friend. Baba is used in respectfully addressing 
men older than oneself; pc fa means a relation, or a friend, and may originally 
have been used about a person known to be, or supposed to be related, in any 
case belonging to the Santal race. Now the word may be used also like our 
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I shall use my skill and chip this into rice* and then I shaft get 
somebody to prepare food with it.” He was thinking this, and 
when he had chipped the bone into bits like rice, he had about . 
as much as will go on the open hand 19 ; and he said: “Oh, this 
I shall get somebody to prepare food of.” With this intention 
he tied it up in his cloth. 

As he was walking along from this place, he reached a village. 
As the sun was just setting, he said: “I shall sleep to-night in 
this village. To-morrow I shall go somewhere else.” Thinking so, 
he went into the village. In one house they had good verandahs, 
and he said : “I shall go in to these people ; let me stay the night 
with these. If they will not let me sleep in the verandah facing 
the court-yard 20 , they will likely let me lie down in the verandah 
here on the backside of the house 21 .” Having thought so by 
himself, he entered the court-yard of this house and called out: 
“I say, good friends 22 , are you here or not?” 

Hearing this shout, a girl came out, and as he used the word 
‘friend’, she placed a bedstead for him to sit on, whereupon she 
asked him: “From what side is the friend? Why, I cannot 
recognize you.” 

“I am not a related friend, mother 23 ,” the boy answered, “I am 
a person in need of a place to pass the night, and as I saw 


‘friend’. It may be noted that, when a Santal meets a stranger at night, and 
he thinks it is another Santal, he will address him (or her) by pera hor, 
somewhat corresponding to ‘kinsman’. When known to each other, they will 
use the special term, or, e. g., ‘father of so and so’, ‘aunt of so and so’, and 
so on. 

Santals may be heard to address girls, even children, as ‘mother’. It is intended 
to show respect and to reassure the person addressed that the speaker may bo 
trusted. People of the so-called kharwar movement among the g*«rftals have 
at times insisted on their followers always using this term in addressing females. 
I believe also people of other races may do the same. I have heard Bengalis 
do so. When we do the same, the ‘sentimental’ background is somewhat 
^different. 
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bolojrena. Adgd mgnketa, Orakre bankhan niai pindakore do 
janibko giti<5 ocoakgea. Ado onka mgnkate, ayo, ape then dgd 
bglgyena, ar bankhan pera don ban kana. 

Adge metadea, Hf, ngkOe pindako do udi sahta menaktalea. 
Noakore dglp araggea. Nonkage $di horko gitidale kangea. Ma 
nokoe, aika pindakorege thg. 

Adge menketa, Acha, in bidisia hgr dg pindstkore hod bes- 
okgea. 

ArhC uni kuriye menketa, Ale dg badohi hgr kanale. Id baba 
adiye ba^ohia, onate ale orakre dg sid satu£ hgr reak hel kana. 
Setak ayu^ mi< lagharge hgrko tahena, onate sahta dgle pind^i 
akat'a, jemgn noakore hgrko durup. Tehen dg id baba ar id go 
banukkinte hgr ho bako hed barak kana. 

Adge kulikedea, Am gg ar am baba dg okatekin sen akana? 

Adge metadea, Nhatere phalna ato menaka, gnde pera hgrgkkin 
sen akana. Tehenge ruara mentekin sen akana. Adg nbkde, nit 
ho bakin delok kana. Bandgkin hijuk kan bandg ban. 

Adg uni korae menketa, la, ayo, mit kathad metam kana. 
Katha dg cet ho ban. Caole dg menaktida, adg dayakatem daka- 
letid khan, adi boge hoekoka. 

Adge metadea, H6, daka dareakad. Den ente caole emadme. 

Adg hatake aguket’a, -onareye rarawadea. Adg idikate uni kupi 
dg ona caole dg dele neleta se, khub leka ari bandhiye dglefa. 
Are meneta, Caole ma saphage nelok kan, adg cekate ketebge 
aikauk kana? Adge mgnket'a, Noa caole dg ban dakaea; aleak 
dakagele emaea. Adg onka mgnkate ona caole dge dghgkata, 
akoakgeye isinadea. 


24 See aflovs note 20 & 21 . To build for a purpose like that here mentioned is 
not common, but may be mot with 'also among the Santals. It presupposes 
some kind of position which involves visits of strangers. 

25 A standing formula, used to introduce even the most momentous matter. It is 
possibly intended to imply that the person addressed may do as he likes, 
to take notice of it or not. 
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these very clean and spacious verandahs of yours, I entered • And 
I said to myself: ‘The^ will likely let me lie down, if not in the 
house then somewhere here in the verandah’. With such thoughts, 
mother, I have come in here to you ; else I am not a related friend.” 

“Yes,” the girl replied, “as you see, we have very spacious 
verandahs. Hereabouts we permit people to find a place. In this 
way lots of people lie down with us. Please, find a place; but, 
mind, somewhere in the verandahs.” 

“All right,” he said to her, “a man from another country like 
myself will do very well in the verandah also.” 

Then the girl spoke again: “We are carpenters. My father is 
much occupied working in wood; therefore there is all day long 
lively with people. Morning and evening we have constantly 
people here; therefore we have provided spacious verandahs, in 
order that people may sit in these 24 . To-day my father and my 
mother are not at home; therefore people do not come.” 

“Your mother and your father”, he asked her, “where have 
they gone?” 

“Over in that direction,” she replied, “there is such and such 
a village; they have gone there on a visit to friends. They have 
gone with the intention of returning to-day. But you see, even now 
they are not to be seen. A question whether they will come or not.” 

“I say, mother,” the boy said, “I have something to say to 
you. It is not worth mentioning 25 . I have some rice, and if you 
would be so very kind and cook it for me, it would be very well.” 

“Yes, I am able to do that,” she said to him. “Please, then, 
give me the rice.” 

She brought a winnowing fan, and he untied and let it run 
out on this for her. When she had taken it in, the girl com- 
menced staring at this rice; she looked carefully at it andn?xamined 
it, and she was saying to herself: “The rice is looking clean 
enough; how is it that it is so hafd to feel at?” Again she said: 
“I shall not cook this rice; I shall give him of our food.” With this 
thought she put that rice aside and cooked some of their own for him. 
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Ado daka auriye bmaerege engat apatkin sgtgr gotena. Ado 
gntgnak duk suke kuli baraketkina. Adg ( onakate uni kora daka- 
katae lagit caoleye gm akawade, ona caoleye udukakin kana. 
.Metakin kanae, Masg, ayo, noa caole bglben; cel! leka rtglok 
kana ? , 

Adg satri bana her sa^katekin ngl barayeta. Adokin metadea, 
Henda mai, noa caole dg okarem namketa ? Nonkan caole ma 
banuktabon cob. Okarem namkefa? 

Adge menket’a, Mase ente nelben, caole kana sg bail. 

Ado arh<5 divhe marsalkate khub leka ari bandhikin nelket 
khan dokin metadea, Noa dg, mSi, caole dg ban kana. Noa dg 
jan leka nelok kana. Okarem bam akat'a? 

Adge menket’a, Nui abo tliene hed akan, nui korage daka ocok 
lagate gm akawadiba. Metadibae, Ne, ayo, nia caole dakakatibpe! 
Adg caole leka bab aikaulette ban dakalettaea, aboakgen khadle 
barti akata, ar em dg ban em akawadea. 

Adgkin kulikedea, Henda mai, bam kuliledea okaren kanae 
mgnte? 

Adge mgnketa, Onako dg ban kuliledea, Ekgn gitid thaoye 
kulikidiba, Aragape sg bab? Adgb metadea, NdkOe, noa pindakore 
dgle arakkegea. Adg onka menkateye duyu^ena. Are menketa, 
Teheb dg ngnde ape thengeb gitid renggdapea. Ng ayo, nia 
caole dakakatibpe. Onkae menkette ib dg caoleb atanketten 
aguketa. Adg okaren gitid rgbggd hgr kan cge, ona dg ban 
kuliledea. 

Adgkin menketa, Achalib kuliyea. ar uni laga< hbm daka aka< 
khan, ma emaeme. Arkin mgnketa, Nui dg khub badohi hgr 
kanae. N§k§e jgkhgn jane caole oco akata, nui kiye kgm 
badohi kana? Kgm bgdohi hgr dg nonka bako tear dareaka. 
Badohi Sod sgrgsgea. t 

ArhQkin mgnkefa, Henda mai, cet lekan hgr kanae, harama 
sgye koragea ? ' 

26 This part of the story is not much in accordance with what is usual. But it is 

not impossible. 4 • 
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Before she gave him his food, her parents arrived. She asked £hem 
how people were faring where they had been. After this she showed 
them the rice that the boy had given her to cook for him, and said 
to them: “Look here, mother, look both of you at this rice; how 
does it look?” 

Then both of them took a little and had a look* at it, where- 
upon they asked her: “Look here, my girl, where have you got 
this rice ? Why, we have no rice of this kind. Where did you get it?” 

“Do look well at it,” the girl said, “is it rice or not?” 

And when they with lamp light had again looked very carefully 
at it, they said to her: “This, my girl, is not rice. It looks like 
bone. Where have you got it?” 

“He who has come to us,” she replied, “that boy has given it 
to me to get food cooked. He said to me : Here, mother, please cook 
this rice for me. But as I did not feel it like rice, I did not cook his ; 
I put in some more of our own; but I have not given him anything.” 

“Look here, my girl,” they asked her, “did you not ask him 
from where he is?” 

“No,” she replied, “I did not ask him about those matters. He 
only asked me for a place to lie down in, saying: Do you allow 
people a place here or not ? Then I said to him : Here, somewhere 
on the verandah, we might let people have a space. And after 
having talked in this way, he sat down. Then he said: To-day 
I shall pass the night with you. Here, mother, please cook this 
rice for me. When he had said this, I received the rice and 
brought it in. But from where he is, this man in need of a place 
to sleep in, that I did not ask him.” 

“All right,” they said, “we shall ask him, and as you have 
prepared food also for him, give it to him.” They said: “He 
must be an excellent carpenter. Look at this, since h&.bas been 
able to make bone into rice, would you think he is an inferior kind 
of carpenter? An inferior kind of carpenter would never be able to 
make anything like this. As a carpenter he is first rate.” 

.Again they said : “Look here, my girl, what kind of a man is 
he? is he old or is he a young man?” , 
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Adge mgnkefa, B^e harama, baba, khub kora kanae, ar dekte 
sunte h6 khub mdnje delok kana. 

Adgkin mgnkefa, Henda mai, nuige ghardi jawaelin dohoam 
khan dom tahgkoka sg ohg? Am li<5m am eskargea, babon sangea. 
Ado dghgle khan dgm khusikoka sg oho? 

Adg uni kuriye mgnkefa, Okg badae gnte, ona dg abengeben 
badaea. Abenge cel! lekanko then coben thaoen, ona do abengeben 
ba<Jaea. Abenge del khusikben gnte. Nigeben dohgan khan don 
tahgngea, ar abenben banle khan, ina he bogege. Inten mgna, 
nui dgliganben mgnte, ado taygmre hapgn id cgben nisrauin. 
Ona i?te id dg cet h6 ghgd mgnlea. Ado abenak khusi. 

Adgkin menketa, Acha, gapa setaklid dgllege, gndg ena jahatak 
dglid mgna. Ma daka loepe, ar bes lekage daka dg emaepe. Oka 
dg dakate h6ko lgbhaokgea. 

Adg daka lo barakettc, dakko tankette orakteko hghg aderkedea, 
ado rokorok lekageko emadea. Ado ona dakae jojom kan jgkhgn- 
kin dele kana. Adg nakhe mukhe dg besgekin dglkedea. Khange 
un jgkhenkin kuliyede kana, Henda babu, am dom okaren kana, 
ar okatem calak kana? 

Adg uniye menkefa, Phalna disom phalna atoren kanad, ar id 
baba dg. phalnawaea. Ai; id dg disom dglged odok akana. J3ha 
sgnge calak sanan, oplgged calaka. Jahare kisar id damleko 
khan, enko thenged tahekoka. 

Adgkin metadea, Henda babu, ale thenle dghgmea; tahfkokam 
sg ghga? 

Adge menkefa, Hapg gnte, angalenge, idak mgnred bujhau 
baralege. Nit dg cef he ghgd mgn darelea. Noa katha gapa kulidpe, 
adg unre jgtg katha dgbon galmaraoa. 


27 Bab Ufcf^tho common word of address to a man younger than oneself, has pos- 
sibly no connexion with the Bengali Vtle of ‘babu’. The word is in Santali used 
also about membrum virile. 

28 A genuine Santal trait. There are very few Santals who do not enjoy disom 
n§l, to see country, as it is called. They do not object to hardship and ^al 
difficulties, if they can satisfy their wishes in this respect. 
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“He is not old, father,” she replied; “he a strapping ygung 
man, and as to appearances, he is very nice-looking.” 

“Look here, my girl.’i they said, “if wc give you this one for 
your husband, would you stay with him or not? You are also an 
, only one; we are not many. If we kept this one, would you be 
* pleased or not? * 

“Who knows?” the girl replied; “you two will know about that. 
What kind of people you will settle me with, that you two must 
know. You two see that you are satisfied, therefore. If you give 
me this one, I shall stay; but if you two are unwilling, then that 
is also good. If I myself should say that you should give me this 
one for a husband, you would without doubt afterwards some day 
upbraid me. Therefore I shall say nothing at all. It is as you like.” 

“Very well,” they said, “we shall first have a look at him 
to-morrow morning; then only we shall decide one way or the 
other. Now take the rice out of the pot, and give him a good 
portion. Sometimes food will also make a person desirous 26 .” 

So they took the food out of the pot, poured out water and 
called the boy in; and they gave him so that it was a feast to 
his eyes. Whilst he was now eating his food, they were looking 
at him. They saw he was of good appearance and comely. At 
this time they commenced asking him: “Look here, young man 27 , 
where do you come from, and where are you going?” 

“I am from such and such a country and such and such a 
village,” he replied, “and my father’s name is so and so. I have 
come out to see foreign countries 28 . In whatever direction my 
mind takes me, there I shall go. If I find a good master any- 
where, I might stay with him.” 

“Look here, young man,” they said to him, “we shall keep 
you here with us; would you be willing to stay or not?’» 

“Wait a while then,” he answered; “let morning come first; I 
must think the matter over. Just npw I am unable to say any- 
thing. Ask me about this to-morrow morning; then we shall 
talk together about it all.” 
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A(Jo enka men barakatege gn hilok doko thir barayena. Ar 
uni dg dakae jgm odoken khan, arhO pindategeye calaoente gtre 
bin atgftege otreye kundlah akana. Ado ako h<5 dakako jom 
baraket khan, parkgmko ader baraketa, adoko galmaraojon kana. 
Mgnefako, J8w8e lek do bhagegeye nglok kana, ar ror h5 aran 
dg besge aftjgmok kantaea, bae gungrawa. Ar nui ar abo * 
maitikin do khubkin jurikoka. Ce< bah sg, boeha lekakin hglkoka. 
Ia, ti janga nakhe mukhe ma besgeye nelok kan. AdQ kamige 
cell lekantaea, inage ohobon mgn darelea, ar bankhan hgr doe 
besgea. 

Ado uni maejiu hQre mgnket'a, Horte do khub ih khusiyena; 
hor dobon enkangea. Ar kami bae ba^ae khan, babon cetaea ? Jan 
jokhone caolekefa, ona do bggor badaetegeye caole akata ? Ba<Jae- 
geae. Ado pariskoge cell leka jutoka sg bah, inage mitltan katha dQ. 

Ado uni hergl hore mgnkella, H6 sari, ina dg thikgem mgneta. 
Onako auribo kuliyetege jawaeye reakbon galmarao kan, noa dg 
a<Ji lelha reak katha kana. Adoe men ggfketa, Do thg ngtgge 
hohoae ma. Tinak ontgre ad eskare tahgna? Ngtege hghoae ma, 
ar onakobon kuliyea. 

Adg sari uni budhige uni then calaoenteye hghg sadeketa, 
Japitketam, babu pera hor? 

Adg uniye mgnketa, Bah japit akata, kundel akangeah. Adg 
cedakem hghgah kana? 

Adg uni budhiye mgnketa, Dela notg opak sgnregele jaegamea. 
Am eskar ngtgre tinakem tahgna? Ale hirlam hgd akana. Dela 
notg orakregele jaegamea. Ongko mgnge, Hgrte rgr hgr dg 


y 


29 The bedsteads are light and easily moved from one place to another by one 
person. During day-time they are frequently used to sit on; when not in use, 
they ^re^nit somewhere out of the way, generally on end, or rather on side. 

30 The appearances play a considerable t part in choosing a mate. 

31 The Santals are endogamous with regard to tribe, but exogamous with regard 
to sept. A Santal must marry a Cental, or be outcasted; but he must not marry 
within his own sept or sub-tribe; if he does this, he is also outcasted. 

32 See above notes 22 & 27. 
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After they had had this talk, they did not mention this any more 
that day. When he had done eating, he again went out to the 
verandah and was lying on the floor, having thrown himself 
down without anything underneath. When they themselves were 
ready with their food, they took their bedsteads iq 29 and com- 
menced talking together. They were saying: “He looks very 
well, suitable as a son-in-law, and his talk and voice are nice to 
hear; he is not tongue-tied. And he and our girl would be 
splendidly matched. What would it not be? they would look 
like brother and sister. I say, his hands and feet, his countenance 
are looking nice ; but then, what he is as a worker we are unable 
to say; otherwise the man is good enough 30 .” 

The mother then said: “I am very well pleased with the man; 
we Santals are such. And if he does not know to work, can we 
not teach him? As he was able to make bone into rice, has he 
done that without knowing how to work? Of course, he knows. 
But then the septs 31 , how will they fit in? that is one matter.” 

The man then said: “Yes, that is true; it is right what 
you say. Before we ask him about these matters, we are talking 
about making him our son-in-law; that is very foolish.” Then 
he quickly added: “Do let him be called in here. How* long is 
he to remain alone out there? Let him. be called in here, and 
we shall ask him about these matters.” 

Then, truth to tell, the old woman went out to him and called 
out: “Are you asleep, young friend 32 ?” 

“No,” he replied, “I am not sleeping; I am lying down. Why 
are you calling me?” 

“Come over here,” the woman said, “we shall give you a place for 
the night inside. Why should you remain alone out here? You have 
come and taken shelter with us. Please come over herepwe shall 
give you a place for the night in the house. It is a common 
saying: People speaking to each other on the road are all related 33 . 

33 When you have entered into conversation with somebody, you are not strangers 

any longer. 

20 — Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. * 
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jotoge pera. Eka handi salpat manwa dgbon mitgea. Gai dg gai 
palge, ar hop do hop palge. JShSre mil! hof eskar do babon tahg 
dareaka. Ar gkge hgr murukkate eskafko tahg angak kangea, 
menkhan udi nacarte. Ar gai hg jahaerenko atlen khan, ar 
jahaeren ga\ko namleko khan, enko saotegeko tahg angaka. Ar , 
bako namleko khan, tahg doko tahg angak kangea, mgnkhan udi 
jivi kotogkate. Ar am dgm manwa kana, ale hirlam bglgyena. 
Tgbg khanem pera kangea. Dela bes okodtele jagakama. Ina do 
jaha hilokem l$i baralea, banma, Phalna atore, phalna liQr then 
ih bglolena. Udi bhale sabit pera kanako. Jom hgko emadina ar 
apnar hor leka orakreko jaegakidina. Nonka hapen senlen khan, 
bam laii baraea? Ar noa dhairtire do, babu, bar lekan horgeko 
hutumok kana. Mit do khub bhage hgr se khub mSyak hgr; ar 
mit dg aditet kharap hgr se bgdmas hgr. Neko bar lekan hgrge 
noa dhartire dg man menaktakoa, ar bankhan ccleak h6 man dg 
banukan. Arh6 mucafre dg ultaugea kathatef dg. Metakme cet 
leka ultau ? Ona dg nonka kana: metakme bes hgr dg band 
sene lekhayena, ar barid hgr dg bes sene lekliayena. Ona dg 
metakme nonkare rgrogok kana. Bes hgr judi jahan kaire, 
se hajgtreye paraolen khan, seye ggdlen khan, unre hgrko mena, 
Uh! phalna ‘dg aidi bhage hgre tahgkana, god gidiyenae. Adg 
ene unre uni bes hgr -dgm gi<Jiyena. Ar jahae barid hgr onkan 
ghotnareye paraolen khan, seye ggdlen khan, unre hgrko mena, 
Bhageyenae, ggdenae. Uni dg nonka se onkae tahgkana. Adg 
ene un jgkhen uni barid hgr dge bhageyena. Adg mase oka 
lekan katha aranok kana? 

Adg in^k khange harame hghg ggtketa, Onteregeben leh§r 
maraoel! dg! Ngt§ dg baben hijuka? Ina dg ale hgle anjgm cet 
barajona. Ngtege aguyem; ngteregebon galmaraoa. 


34 she Santali expression may also c be translated ‘he has become good, or well’; 
it is a play on words. 

35 The Santali expression lit. means make soft, semi-liquid, viz. in order to make 
fit for use. 
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We people who drink beer with sal-leaf cpps of the same, pot 
are one and the same. Cows go to the flock of cows, and people to 
the flock of people. No'Vhere are we able to remain by ourselves 
alone. Some people make an effort and remain alone over night, 
B but it is but of helplessness. Also if somebody’s cows get lost, 
and they meet with somebody else’s cows, they will stay the 
night with those. And if they do not meet with any, they will 
naturally have to stay over night, but only with straining of every 
nerve. And you are a human being; .you have taken shelter with 
us. Therefore you are a friend. Come, we shall give you a good 
sleeping-place. Then you will also some day speak of us, saying : 
In such and such a village I once entered the house of so and so. 
They are excellent splendid friends. Food they also gave me, and 
they gave me a place to sleep in, as if I were their near relative. 
If you should go away afterwards, will you not speak in this way ? 
And in this world, my young friend, two kinds of people are 
given a name. On the one hand very good or very compassionate 
people, and on the other hand utterly wicked people or scoundrels. 
These two kinds of people are famed here in this world; and 
otherwise no one has any fame. And further, when the end comes, 
the word is reversed. In which way reversed? It is tljis way: 
good people are counted with what is bpd, and bad people are 
counted with what is good. In cases as these it is said: if a good 
man finds himself in some fault, or in prison, or if he dies, then 
people say: What a pity! so and so was a splendid man; he is dead 
and thrown away. There you see, then, that good man was thrown 
away. And if some wicked one finds himself in such a case, or if he 
dies, then people say: Excellent, served him right 34 ; he is dead. He 
was such, a one or such a one. There you see, then that wicked 
man was called good. And see, what kind of word is being voiced.” 

When she had got thus far, thh old man called out: “What are 
you two soaking 35 out there? Will you not come in here? Then 
we shall also hear what it is about. Bring him in here; we shall 
t%Jk together here.” 
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Adg budhiye menkefa, Dela babu, tgbg ngtg orakregele ja- 
gamea. 

Ado gngye agukedea. Mit sedre miftafi parkomreko jagakedea. 
Ado unre jait paris reakko kulikedea, ar uni hde laiketa, ado 
ban mitlena r . Adg ako motoreko amdajketa, jutokgea raente. 
Khange adgko thir barayena. 

Adg tinre unkin budhi haramkin japitketa, khor khorkin udureti 
kana, un jgkhgn uni kuri dg kora then hedkate uni tulude gitid 
mitena. Adg khange kora hd bae bataolefa. Menketae, Jgkhgn 
bakhra dakae hartawah kana, cedak bah jgma? Jahae hgr adak 
bakhra dakae emam khan seye metam khan, Ne, in khusitege 
inak dakan emam kana, adg rehggd akame ghuri dg, cekate hale 
bam jgma? Adg onka uni kora dg mgnreye gan<Jgn baraket 
khan dg lgtghutiye lagaokefa. Khange uni kuri dg adiye 
khusiyena. Ar uni kuri dg ad mgnre nonkae hudis pahilketa, 
Jemon nui kora dg jdha lekate ale thene tahen ar nuireko 
jawSekan. Adg marsalrege §kin akin dgkin nepel akana se 
bah? Unrege uni kuriak mgn dg gadao akan tah|kantaea. 
Mgne mgngte doe mgnjoh kan tahfkangea, Nenkan korareko jawke- 
lin khan dgh tahf gofkoka. Adg bahuanid kora kanae sgye dan- 
guagea, i>nako dg bae gnmanleta. Jaha mgn dg gadaoen dge hoegea. 

Ar nitre hd kuri hgpgn dgko onkangea. Jaha ad mgneteye 
menket dg, ona doe hoegea cahiye, ende ena mgn dg tirpitoktakoa. 
Adg onka leka nui kuri hd pahilkin nepelenrege mgn dg gadao 
akan tahgkantaea. Adg ona iate gngye jaegayen khan, uni kupi 
dg lutuk lutuke aikauef tahdkana. Mgne mgngteye menet tah§- 
kana, Tinre bako japit? Nui tulud dgh lgtghutigea. Adg onate 
one adak sana dge purauketgea. 

Ar noa katha dg sari kangea. Nitre hd kuri jgkhgn dg jahae 
kora bes t ndke helok khan, kuri dg akotege uni tulud dgko 
leao ggdoka, arko jgt baraka, dr uni sgnggko rgr sindaha. Kuli 


36 There is accordingly no hindrance to marriage, as far as septs are con- 
cerned. **.. 
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“Come along, young man,” the old woman said, “we shall give 
you a place to sleep in inside in the house.” 

Thereupon she brought him in. They gave him a bedstead to 
sleep on at one side. At that time they asked him about his 
, tribe and sept, and he also told them; their septs were not the 
same 36 . So they calculated between themselves that it would be 
suitable. Thereupon they all became quiet. 

When the old people had fallen asleep and were loudly snoring, 
at that time the girl went over to the boy and lay down with him. 
And the boy did not restrain himself. He said to himself : ‘When 
any one puts a share of his food before me, why should I not eat? 
If any one gives you a share of his rice, or he says to you : Here 
please, I am of my own accord and pleasure giving you my food, 
then, when you are feeling hungry, why should you not eat ? When 
the boy had been pondering in this way, he had illicit intercourse with 
her, and the girl was very pleased. The girl had from the beginning 
thought in her heart: O, that this boy might somehow or other 
stay with us and be married to me ! Now these two had seen each 
other whilst it was daylight, you see. At that time the girl’s heart 
had become attached to the boy. She was thinking and saying to 
herself: If they would only many me to such a boy, l should 
at once stay with him. Whether he already had a wife, or he 
was a bachelor, these matters she did not give a thought to. 
Whatever the mind fixes itself on, it will carry through. 

Now-a-days also girls are of the same kind. Whatever a girl 
may decide in her mind, that she is sure to cany out; then 
only they are satisfied in their mind. In this way, when they first 
saw each other, the girl had got a strong impression. Therefore, 
when he had gone to bed, the girl was feeling excited. She was 
thinkin g in her mind When will they fall asleep? I sljali enjoy 
myself with him. Thus she did Vhat she wanted to. 

Now this is a true thing. Also .now-a-days, in the time of 
girj-hood, if some boy is looking fairly nice, the girls will on 
tt tfir account mate themselves with such a one and pair themselves 
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gglfeoako, Henda pepa, okaren kanam am do? Okatem calak kana? 
Sg, Okatem calak kan laialeme, pera. Nui ma bhala ror h6 bae 
rora; bando pane kopet akat bando ce<, bandoe gungage. Nonka 
emanteakko ror singlana. Ado in?tege kora doko badae goda, nui 
kuri do mor) hg<5ae kana mente. Ar judi kora hd ona menaktae 
khan, onka lekageye ror idia, onko tulude bgcgroka. Ar bae 
mongak khan, sojhe sojheyc ror ruaratkoge. Kurikoak mon dg 
ong onkana. Ar tire juge bhunjau lagat mon un jgkhgn do bah 
tahgntakoa. gken onko do in? atkar barajoA lagatgetako mon de. 

Ado onate nui kuri h§ uni kora reak atkar sanakedete ongye 
purauketgea. Ado enka lotghuti barakate uni kuri do arho a<^ak 
parkgmteye calaoena. Ado igngko gitid angayen khan, budhi 
haram do khub lekakin ben get' barawae kana. Ado sanam horge 
ina hara godok sg juanok takre do mdnjgebo Agloka. Kuri sg 
kora in? jokhgn do cehra begarokgea. B?rid hor h5 in? umerre 
dg j utgeko Agloka. Adg onkage nui kora ho in? takre do khub 
dhobe hglok kana. 

Kliange jgtg hgrko khusi ut?rena. Adgko mgnkefa, Ma nui 
gidr? gh?rdi jawSelan dghgaea. Adg onako nitkette uni kora 

37 The sfpry as told is perhaps not impossible; but I could not think that such 
behaviour should bo common. The comments of the narrator may be taken for 
what they are worth. Nature is undoubtedly strong with them; on the other 
hand it is nature. 

To understand the following it is necessary [to boar in mind one particular 
Santal custom in connexion with marriage. To put it bluntly, a Santal buys 
a wifo and brings her home as his property; she belongs from marriage on to 
his family. When a Santal has only girls, he would ordinarily lose all his 
children when they are married, and would remain behind alone. To obviato 
this, and especially also to make it possible for girls to inherit land, they have 
introduced the system of ghardi jawae, house-son-in-law, as it might be 
translate^. There are two varieties of such. One is that a man pays for his wife 
by working live years with his father-in-law, with liberty after that time 
to go elsewhere with his wife. ^Another is that the son-in-law pays for his 
wife in the same way (by putting in work), but with the understanding that 
he is to remain with his parents-in-law, inheriting their property, as if he tvere 
their son. This kind of ghardi jawae is now generally called ghar jawTle, 
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with him, and they will speak to him to fiijd some pretext. 4 They 
will ask the boy something like this: “I say, friend, wherefrom 
are you? Where are you off to?”, or, “Tell us where you are 
going, friend. This fellow, well, he does not even speak; perhaps ' 
he has his mouth full of betel-nut or whatever it may be, or; 
perhaps he is dumb.” In this way they speak this’ that, and the 
other to provoke him. By this a boy will at once know that the 
mind of this girl comes out to him ; and if the boy also is of the 
same mind, he will answer in similar way and keep the talk going 
with the girls. But if he does not care, he will give them a 
straightforward answer. Girls’ mind is of such a nature. To get 
a mate with whom to spend life for ever and always, for such 
they have no mind at such times. They want experience 37 . 

This was what was in the mind of the girl, and when she had 
had her wish, she went back to her own bed. When they had 
passed the night and got up, the old man and woman were looking 
hard at the boy. Just when we reach maturity or are in our 
prime, at that time all of us look line. Whether it is a girl or a 
boy, at that age the whole look is different. Even evil-favoured 
persons look well at that age. In this way this boy also was 
looking very comely at this time. , 

All of them became absolutely pleased, and they said: “Well, 
let us give our girl this boy for a husband 38 .” When they 
had decided this, they spoke to the young man that he should 


an expression framed, I believe, by Settlement officials, and now commonly 
adopted by the Santals. It is in very common use, but must be done with the 
approval of the village community. In such cases the father of the bride pays 
all expenses in connexion with the marriage, and the bride is, as far as possible, 
acting as if she were the principal. 

For further particulars the reader is referred to the writer’s paper ‘Some 
remarks on the Position of Women# among the Santals’, Journaf of the Bihar 
& Orissa Research Society, Sept. 1916. See also the introductory remarks pp. 
221—227. * 

# The young man of the story is to become a ghardi jawao (or, if one pre- 
• *fers, a ghar jawae). The Santal text has all along this (former) word. 
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jahgte aloe calaka mgnteko metadea, I9 babu, sen bgtgdkokam. 
Alom calaka; alegele dghgmea. Arem calakre h6 besge, mgnkhan 
daka jgm barakatem calaka. c 

Ado uni korae'mgnketa, Dghg ma dghgngepe mgnef kan, ado 
' cet leka dghg ar cet leka dgrmaha, onakope laiana, tgbg thg jut 
dgh aikaua, dr bankhan jut dg ghg con aikaule. 

Adgkin metadea, Guti leka dg bah, ghardi jawfie lekalin mgneta. 
Gidra h5e ni eskargetaliha, onate amge nui kurire ghardi jSwae 
dghgmelih nit akata. 

Adg uni korae menketa, Acha besge. Den bar pg hgr ggukope, 
galmaraoabo. Ar ona reak cet leka leg dustur kana, onakobo 
rapuda, enko hgrko anjomkaka. Ina dg jSha hilok gohako 
puraua. 

Adg uni harame mgnketa, Onkoko aguko lagat iatege thg am 
don hapgam kana, gn kathae, hapg dakako jgm barakatem ca- 
laka mgnte. 

Adge mgnketa, Acha, nit dgn bujketa, adg ghon calaka; do 
agukom. 

Adg hgr ggu uni haram dge calaoen khan, uni kuri dg korawak 
ruk?i ar batsla dg orakteye aderkettaea. Adg uni haram dg gntg- 
rege hgr^o tulud cetko cgko galmarao kan inaktege tikinen khan, 
dakako isinkette uni kora dg dakako emadea. Adge jgm jirau 
akan jgkhgnge uni haram dg turui h gre aguketkoa. Adg gorare 
parkgm idikateko belketa, onareko durujiena. Khange buijhi dg 
uni korae metadea, Do onko gorareko duru^ akan hgr am dg 
4gbgk barawakome. 

39 A marriage is, of course, a public affair in which Society or the community is 
concerned and must take part. The young man is cautious and thinks it neces- 
sary to have witnesses to the proposed settlement. A Santal will ordinarily act 
in this wajr. 

40 It is very common to let visitors sit down in the cow-shed, which is empty 
during day-time. Their cow-sheds ' are generally open to one or more sides, 
often all round. Here is shelter and air, and the state of the ground will npt 
affect them ; as a rule it is fairly dry. Bedsteads are taken here to sit down 
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not go anywhere: “I say, young man, yoij might perhaps go 
away. Don’t go; we shall keep you here. Even if you go 
away, it is all right; but only when you have had food, you 
may go.” 

“Well,” the boy replied, “you talk about keeping me; then 
' how am I to be kept and at what wages, that /ou must tell 
me; then only I shall feel well; otherwise I shall not feel well 
at all.” 

The old couple then said to him: “Not as a servant, but as a 
husband for our girl we intend to keep you. This girl is the only 
child we have; we have therefore decided to keep you as a hus- 
band for this girl of ours.” 

“Very well,” the boy replied, “that is all right. Please fetch 
two or three people: we shall talk the matter over. Then we 
shall settle what is usual and customary on such an occasion, 
and those people will hear it. Then they will some time, if 
necessary, be able to bear witness 39 to it.” 

The old man then said: “Why, it is just to be able to bring 
those people that I am telling you to wait, as I said, wait, when 
you have had food, you may go!” 

“All right,” the boy replied, “now I have understood .it, and I 
shall certainly not go away. Please, fetch the people.” 

When the old man had gone to fetch people, the girl took the 
boy’s chisel and adze and brought them into the house. Now it 
became noon, whilst the old man was talking about something 
or other with the people he had gone to, and they prepared food 
and gave it to the boy. Whilst he was resting after food, the old 
man came with six people. They took some bedsteads out and 
placed them in the cow-shed 40 , and they sat down there. The 
old woman then said to the boy: “You go and salute ^hose who 
are sitting in the cow-shed.” • 


^nd the conversation may go on without disturbing, or being disturbed by, the 
- routine of the household. 
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A^o sairi sgnkateye dobokafkoa. Inakateko metadea, Ma babu, 
thamakur benaoletabonme, jgmabo. 

Adg uni korae mgnkefa, Thamakur cuuge thg, baba, banuktih. 

Ado mill hore menketa, Nen gmok kana, benaokate emabonme. 

Ado sariye atanket'teye benaokefa, adge gm barawat'koa. Adg 
unreko bengef barawade khan, mill hor doe rgr ggtlkella, NQkui 
con khub kora kanae. Nui kuri gidratikin do khubkin jurika; 
boeha lekako metakina. 

Adg mill hgre mgnketla, Henda babu, am dg celeama ar amren 
baba dg celeaea? 

Adg uni kora onako tinak kathae kulikedea, thik thik onako 
jgtg katha reak rgr ruare emadea. Arhoe kulikedea, Henda babu, 
bahu akawatmeako sg bah? Ar cekate nun sahgih dgm lig<5 
akana ? 

Adg korae menketa, Bako bahu akawadiha, danguageah. Ar 
orakregele ropgr baralena, ona kargntege in dg usat in odok calak 
kana. Onatege nun sahgih disom dgh hg<5 akana. 

Henda batbu, ado usat rargdlentam khan, orakte dgm ruara 
sg bah? 

Adge mgnketa, JahSre kisSr in ham thikleko khan, orakte dg 
bah ru&ra, ar bah hamleko khan doh ruargc cgn, pura dg ghgh 
mgn darelea. 

Adg babu, noakore kisarle sa^am khan dgm tahekoka sg ghg? 

Adge mgnketa, Suk ih hamle khan, gkkalte jgngm kal ih tahf 
utarkoka. 


Santals do not ordinarily smoke tobacco; those who do so have learnt it from 
the Hindus. (Cf. p. 50, note 11.) 

42 They ask for tobacco to get an opportunity of having a good look at the young 
man. It is customary to make use of dodges of this nature when they want to 
‘inspect’ a person without making him (or her) embarrassed. Of course, all 
know what is going on. 

43 It might be noted that here and in the following the village people called in 

act on behalf of the old man. Tho responsibility is put on others, who cannot 
be called to account. * ** 
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He then really went and saluted them. .When this had, been 
done, they said to him: “Please, young man, prepare some tobacco 41 
for us; let us take a pinch.” 

• The boy replied: “Tobacco and lime, sirs, I have none.” 

Then one of them said: “Here, I am giving tobacco; prepare 
it and give to us all.” 

The boy then received the leaf, prepared it and gave them. 
Whilst he was doing this, they were looking well 42 at him, 
whereupon- one of them said 43 : “This one is a strapping young 
man. The girl and this boy will be exceedingly well matched; 
people will say they are like brother and sister.” 

Then another said : “Look here, young man, what is your name 
and what is the name of your father?” 

The boy gave correct answers to everything he asked him 
about. Then again the man asked him: "Look here, young man, 
have they given you 44 a wife or not? And how is it that you 
have come so far away from home?” 

“They have not given me a wife,” the boy answered, “I am a 
bachelor. We had some altercation at home, therefore I am out 
of temper and am going away. That is the reason why I have 
come to a country so far away.” * 

“Look here, young man, when your .temper cools down, will 
you go home again or not?” 

“If I can find a master to serve somewhere,” the boy replied, 
“I shall not return home; but if I do not find such a one, I may 
perhaps go home again; I cannot say that for certain.” 

“Then, young man, if we get you a master to serve hereabouts, 
would you stay or would you not?” 

“If I find happiness and ease,” the boy replied, ,? I should 
immediately stay on for all time.” , 


44 The form of the question is due to the way in which a regular Santal marriage 
• is brought about. Ordinarily the father, or somebody representing a father, 
procures a wife for a son; it is not his choice. 
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AdQ inakkate khqnge uni khamid haramko kulikedea, Cele 
baba phalna, des§ bhala lailetam, cetko lagat ale dgm dela agukefle 
dQ. Ado am then khon aran bale abjcfbile khan, jShSnak do 
cekatele men oco dareaka ? 

Ado uniye menkeda, Katha do noa kana. Nui pera koragt 
okateye calatfa ar tinake dSra baraea? Ado jSwSe gomkeye lekai 
meneta. Gidra h6e mid goten eskargetina, ado uni gidrage ghardi 
jawae dohoae in rngneta. Nui koragen nel thike kana. 

Ehange onko ato horko menket'a, Ote, babu, amge, kathae 
ghardi jawSe dghomeko meneta. Ehusikokam se ghoa? Mas§ 
ona katha khulasate laialeme. Ar ale bujre dg besgele metak 
kana. Am ho kisargeyem 6am barayetkoa. Adg cak guti lekam 
tahgna? Ekkalte amgele tala orakkam kana. 

Adg uni korae menket'a, Tgbg baba ape m6r6 hgr, bogepe 
metak kan khan, id h<5 khusige. Adg jaha hilok agor digorok 
khan, ape ato hgrtege bape nelkatina ? Ar inren engah apuA dc 
tin jgjgnre cgn. Adg un jokhen gnde thg ghgn senlena. Ape 
ato horgen rakapea nit oka kathak kana. Adg taygm hilok ona 
ban purauk khange thg rgr dg janamoka, ar bankhan kisSr reak 
bam rgr barae. 

Adg onko m6rg hgrko menketa, Albgt un jgkhgn dg Aghfiltege 
lioeyoktalea. Amren enga apa dgle ale kangea. 

Adg uni korae menketa, Tobe baba, inren oaris dgpe ape 
kangea. Adg eb4§khan ghardi jawSe reak cetko leg dustur kana, 


Tala is in Santali in expressions similar to the one here made use of employed 
to signify, ‘belonging to\ 

46 Note the way of addressing. ‘The Five’ represent the community-in-Council, il 
such an expression can be used. M$j:§ hop (lit. the five men, or, Santals) 
corresponds to what in Hindi is called panchayat, a village council, or a court 
of arbiters, as the name would show, properly of five members. Whether the 
institution has been originally borrowed* by the Santals or not, it is working on 
Santal lines. The headman is the natural president and must be present, or 
represented. Any male Santal, belonging to the village, may be present and 
speak. There is no voting properly speaking; but they will generally do what 
they consider to be the sense of those assembled. The headman, if he is any- 
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When they had got thus far they asked fhe old master qf the 
household: “Well, sir, now please tell us what is the matter 
that you have brought *us here for. If we do not hear anything 
from you, how shall we be able to get anything said?” 

“The thing is this,” the man said; “this young friend — where 
is he to go, and how much is he to wander about? I am 
thinking something about making him my son-in-law. I have 
only one child, and I am thinking of giving this child of mine 
a husband.. This boy seems to me to be exactly suitable.” 

“Listen, young man,” the village people then said; "they are 
thinking of keeping you, as you hear, as a son-in-law. Would 
you. be pleased at that or not? Please tell us freely what you 
think of it. In our opinion we say it is excellent. You are seeking 
a master to serve. Why should you remain as a servant? We 
are placing you at once in the middle of the house 45 .” 

The boy then said : “Then, my fathers village-Five 46 , when you 
say it is good, I am also satisfied. Then if, some future day, 
there should come any hitch, will not you village people look 
into the matter for me? My parents are so very far away; at 
such a time I should not be able to go there, you see. I shall 
put my case before you village people in connexion wth what 
we are now arranging. If some time or other in the future it 
should not go well, then the matter will come up; otherwise you 
will not speak about your master.” 

The village Five then said: “Of course, on such an occasion 
it will be our duty to look into the matter. Your father and 
mother are we.” 

The boy then said: “Consequently, my fathers, you are my 
helpers to stand up for me. Then let us see what is usual and 


thing of a personality, will generally make his will prevail. On the whole it is 
a very well-working institution, that might with advantage be much more used 
Jhan it is at present. A Santal will, as a rule, not think of defying the council 
of his own village. He would, if he did so, not be able to stay there long. 
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onabg ngla. Ar un r jokhen sedae mare hapvamko cet lekako 
katha akata, inakobo galmaraokaka. Ar cefko un jokhgnko 
kamia, inakobon kamikaka. Do, ado bfagege. Nit dg in hdn 
goket khan do nukin bu<jhi haram aurin asul godkin dhabid do 
inak chuti do banukan. 

Adoko menketa, Hgge, babu, acha katha bachaokatem rgrketa. 
Onako do katha kangea, bana mente do bah. Katha kangea. 
Nui korawak katha do mucat’ena, ar in habidgeko kathaea. One 
cgn, adtege gujuk gurok habid reake kathakel Ado dgsg 
bhala, am khamid hor le kuliyefmea, sg aben haram bu^higelo 
kuliyetbena, noa jokhgn cetko lagaoka, ona dgben gmoka 
sg bah? 

Adokin mgnketa, Jokhon etak hoponlin apnarede kana, ado 
cedak balin gmoka? Nit do gmoktege hoeoka. 

Ado uni bu<Jhiye mgnketa, Cetkolih gmoka? Ong cgn jo to orak 
dugr, ghor korna, cij basut, jotolih jimawae kan. Ado cetlin 
emaea? Alih do mit lapet daka ar mit bita bostor, ina khajukkin 
emalih. Inate khatjuk alokin kostolin. In age tho alihak rghggd 
do, jgmon jivgt bhor suktekin doholih, ar godlen gurlen hilokkin 
gaya gangakalih, inage. Ar noako cij basut do akinakge. Ngkoe 
con jotolih soprotakin kan. Ado cet'lih emaea? 


4 7 It might ho noted that the idea of the Santals when taking a man as a son-in- 
law, as here described, is to make sure of support, when they cannot work any 
longer The idea of succession does not come in, properly speaking. 

48 The Santali expression gaya gaiiga (also gahga gaya) most probably has 
reference to the Ganges and to Gaya (Hindu 6raddha performed here sends the 
soul ol* the departed to the paradise of Vishnu, it is said, and the ashes of the 
dead bodies are thrown into the Ganges); but it must not here be taken to 
mean anything more than what is translated. The Santals take the bones of 
their dead ones to tho Damuda river, and the funeral ceremonies are, except 
for this, lill performed at home. Ttye expression may likely bo taken as a 
testimony that tho Santals have adopted much in connexion with their rites 
and ceremonies from tho Hindus* As a matter of fact, the Santal traditions 
explicitly mention that their ancestors, at a certain specified time, decided^to 
give up certain old customs and adopt new ones. Among the customs given up,. 
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customary when one becomes the son-in-law and comes to. live 
with his wife’s father. Let us discuss what our ancestors of old 
have ordained for suclf occasions. What people do at such a 
time, let us do exactly that. Please do so, and it is well. As I 
.have now taken this upon myself, there will be, no release 
for me, until I shall have supported 47 this old couple as long 
as life lasts.” 

“Yes, that’s it, young man,” they said; “you have chosen your 
words well in speaking. That is the real thing, there is no gain- 
saying that. That is what there is to it. Now the matter of 
this boy has come to an end; it is as much as people have to 
say. We have heard it, he has himself mentioned everything, 
right up to death and decease. Then now, you master of the 
house, we are asking you, or rather, we are asking you both, 
husband and wife, whether you two will give the things that 
are due on this occasion, or not?” 

They answered: “When we are making somebody else’s son 
our own, why should we not give? Now we are bound 
to give.” 

“What shall we have to give?” the old woman asked; “you see, 
the whole house and possessions, household chattels, goods and 
property, everything we are giving into his charge. What more 
are we to give him? Provided those two will give us a mouthful 
of food and a span of clothes, only this much. Provided they 
will not let us suffer hardships in connexion with this. That 
is what we two are in need of. That these two, so long as 
life lasts, will keep us comfortable and happy, and, when we 
shall die and fall away, that they will then perform the last 
rites with our bodies 48 , that is all. And all these goods and 
chattels belong to these two. You see, here we are giving 
everything over to them. Then what more are we to give?” 


\ras the burial of the dead, in stead of which they adopted cremation, following 
* the Hindus. 
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Adg ato hgrko mgnkefa, Noako tinaR katham rgr %gakefa, 
noako dg asgl katha kangea, auri dg ban kana, ar dusau lek h6 
ban kana. Ar abo enga apa ma kami bah calaRte, sg hgrte 
khatg iate, sg gidr$koren pera bako lagaok kargnte ghardi 
jgwae dgko dghgkoa. Abo dg aosanoka mgntebon mena. Adg, 
pasec aboren kuri gidra bae khusik, ar pasgd nui tulud bae ror, 
bakin bgngtok, tgbe khan cekate nui jSwae dge tahf dareaka? 
Bngye darketge. Adg nahakge thg aboren gidra kuri dge khg|- 
kadea, bhalg name durkadea. Ona iate uniak mgn ropha dg 
gmoktege hoeoka. Adg kuri nui tulud bae tulujok khan, en hilok 
dg ina sapkateye sgnjona. 

Adg budhiye mgnket'a, Tgbe baba ape m5r6 hgr, in dg b?6 
badae kana. Ape then in kulijon kana, noa kuli jugren kulijon 
kana, cetko lagaoka laianpe. In dgn menet'a, alin enga apatelin 
rghgekae kana. Alinak katha dg janid ghge nehottaliha. 

Adg onko m6rg hgrko menketa, Ona ma h| kangea. Abo ma 
besoka mgntegebon mgneta. Pase bakin jutok. Nahak dg disom 
huti cayayena, enga apawak rgr bah tahena. One lagre sereh 
sikte ma: Lok hoelo catur, muluk hoelo phatur, dekho he raja 
Dasarat; ghore ghgre tikis joma lagilo, dekho he raja Dasa- 
rat. Adg ona sik katha nitkate dg abo khon gidrage bapti 

* 49 People with girls are not ’ supposed to seek husbands for them ; they are to be 
sought by other people, who have sons. The initiative must come from the male 
side. This does not preclude hints from the party with girls, 
so It is customary what is here demanded. When a man becomes a ghardi 
jawae, a calf is shown to him, i. e., is given him at the time of marriage; 
the reason for this act is as here stated, whatever it may have originally been. 
It is a fact that the parties generally know very little of each other, and the 
possibility of their not being able to hit it off with one another is always to ftb 
taken into account. 

51 The Santali expression kuli jug (asking age) is likely meant as a play on 
kali jug (the Kali age, the fourth a'ge of the Hindus), often heard mentioned. 

52 Lit. translated. , 

53 A rather drastic description. The weevils (in Santali huti) are larvse of sorts that 
eat and destroy timber and foodstuffs, always present in the country and causing 
much damage. The cay a is an unpleasantly stinking bug, also very common?" 
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The village people then said: “All that y6u have mentioned is 
to the point; there is nothing irrelevant. There is nothing to blame 
either. And when work does not go any longer for us who are 
parents, or when we are short-handed, or when no friends come 
for the children 49 , then for such reasons people take in sons-in- 
law to live in their homes. We think we are going to get relief. 
Then perhaps our girl is not pleased, and perhaps she will not 
talk with him, perhaps they will not pull together, then how will 
this son-in-law be able to remain? You see, he would run away. 
Then without cause our girl would cast a slur on the man; she 
would take his good name away from him. Therefore you will 
have to give him something to make his mind content and 
quiet 50 . If the girl should not hit it off with her husband, that 
day he may take this and go his way.” 

The old woman then said: “Then, sirs, you Five, I do not know. 
I am asking you, in this asking 51 age I am asking, tell me what 
are the dues? I myself mean that we, the mother and father 
of the girl, are planting 52 him. Likely he will not transgress 
our word.” 

The Five then answered: “That is quite so. We of course 
mean that all will be well. But perhaps they will not hit it 
off. Now-a-days the land has been d dm aged by weevils and 
made stinking by bugs 53 ; the word of parents is disregarded. 
Just as it is in a lagrg song: The village people have be- 
come clever, the country has become upset: look out, O king 
Dasarat! In every house rent notice is fixed: look out, O king 
Dasarat! 54 And corresponding to this, now-a-days the children 
are sharper than we are. If they bring you to silence on one 


•54 The lagjr? verso is in a kind of Bengali. It might ho remarked that, whilst 
phatur in Bengali means weak, infirm, &c., the word is here used in a meaning 
found in Hindi. Dasarat is the father <ff Hama. I have been told by Santals 
Jihat this verse dates from a time shortly after the Santa I rebellion (1855). If 
* that is so, one might think that somebody has assisted in producing this verse. 
The last words refer to the agricultural land being assessed. It seems strange 

21 — *Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. # 
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dokcf calaka. Okatdk con mil! kathae gsgtlem khan, ghgm rgr 
ruar darelea. Onate nitre katha do cjundau idikakge bogea. 
Ina do taygmre bako rgr dareaka. Katha reak dog dg huled 
idikakge thika. 

Adg budbtye mgnketa, Acha besge. Ma tgbe uni gidr? kuribo 
kulikaea ninak hgr samanre, khusik kana sgye bah, ar nui jawkeye 
khusiae kana sg bah. Ma ape mfirf hgrge kuliyetabonpe. 

Adgko mgnketa, Thik, nia dgle patiauena. Ma uni kuri gidra 
hghgaepe. 

Adg sariko hohg agukedea. Hgdenae. Adgko metadea, Ma m3i, 
durujSme, mit kathale kulime lagat. 

Adg duru^enteye mgnketa, Cet katha kana, baba ? Ma kulihpe. 

Adg mori hgrko mgnketa, Katha dg noa kana, m|i. Amren 
ayo babate, sg ale mQrf hgrte, ghardi jkwaele dghgam kana, nui 
korage. Adgm khusik kana sg bah, ar nui koram khusiae kana 
sg bah? Adg amak mgnre kliub leka bujhau kandhaokate laialeme. 
Nitrege jgtg lai cabawaleme, jemon taygmte alo didhi badhiktabon. 

Adge mgnketa, Ohg janid did^i badhika, baba. Ihren engan 
?ipuh sg ape more hgrte hgl thikkatege jsinidpe dghgah kana. 
Adg apepe khusiyen khan, ih h6 janid khusige. Adg apasula 
mgntege janidpe juri parikalih kana; adg ih hoh khusigea. Adg 
mit katha, baba, ape Inbrd hgr samanre ar ihren engah apuh 
samanre mit kathah rgrkak kana. 

Adgko mgnketa, Mdre ggtgn rgrme. 

Adg baba, katha dg noa kana. Dghg mape dghgah kange, ar 
ih h6 nui then tahgntelih mit mgnokgea. Adg kgtg nahl kam 
kaj menaktabona, rua haso menaktabona, neao jlioggr menak- 


that a foreign language should ho used to express such thoughts. On the other 
hand it fs of a very common occurrence that Santals, both men and women, 
mako verses, sung to tunes of their own, describing or criticizing contemporary 
and local events. It apparently causes them no trouble to produce them. 

55 The responsibility is to be with others. ^ 

56 A common way of saying that one is at liberty to speak. It is especially made, 
use of by people in authority, just like here. 
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point, whatever it may be, you will not be able to answer. There- 
fore it is better to settle everything now at present. Then they 
will not be able to say anything about that afterwards. It is 
•good to break off the buds of words as they come out.” 

The old woman then said: “All right, that is good. Let us' 
then, please, ask the girl in the presence of so "many people 
whether she is pleased or not, and whether she is pleased with this 
man for a husband or not. You Five please ask her for us.” 

“Excellent,” they said; “we believe in that. Please call the girl.” 

So they called the girl out. She came, and they said to her: 
“Please, my girl, sit down. We are going to ask you one question.” 

She then sat down and said: “What matter is it, my fathers? 
Please ask me.” 

The Five then said : “The matter is this, my girl : Your father and 
mother, or we village people are arranging to give you a husband to 
remain with your parents, namely this young man. Are you pleased 
or not at this? and are you pleased with this young man or not? 
Think it over and consider it well in your mind and tell us. Tell 
us everything there may be now at the present time, that the 
matter may not afterwards get out of order and be spoilt for us.” 

“Oh no, likely not,” the girl replied; “it is not likely Jo get out 
of gear, my fathers. My father and mother, or you Five have 
likely seen to it that all is right, as you are giving him to me 
for a husband. When you are pleased, then, likely, I am also 
pleased 55 . Likely it is in order that we shall live together and 
support each other, that you mate us as husband and wife. Then 
I am also pleased. Then there is one word, my fathers. In the 
presence of you Five and in the presence of my father and 
mother there is one word I have to speak.” 

“Speak five 56 ,” they said. 

“This is what I have to say, »my fathers. To be sure, you are 
giving me a husband, and we are, of one mind as to my staying 
with him. Now all of us have our work to do, we suffer from 
„ fever and pain, we have quarrels and disputes. Now perhaps, on 
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taboqa. Ado kam kaj karonte, se daka utu kargnte, s§ cef kargnte 
cgn, pasgdlin rQporenge, ar pasene usafenge are o<Jok calaoenge. 
Adg baba, un jokhen dg okaren padjayfia? Opak duar ma bad 
dgl akattae, adg okared padja sgtgrea ? Onage muskiltgf id metak 
’ kana. Adg cetf leka abo hg j&ha khon bahukobon aguyetikoa, adg 
ussrtkateko daple khan, engat apat opakrebon padja sgtgrkako kana — 
adg baba, nui dg okared padja sgterea? Ona reak hgr udukadpe. 

Adg joto hgpko mgnketa, Nui gidra thikgeye mgneta. Ina dg 
sarige, aboak bhul kami kantabona. 

Adg mil! hgre men gollketa, Acha, onate hg bad cekaka. Aika 
l^i ggdme tinre usafe calaka. Un jQkhgn am do ruarem, ar judi 
bae ruar khan, sat mgnte lai ggt'aleme. Un jokhgn korakole 
dhuraukoa, khubbon thaya ocoyea. Ar mate bae ruar khan, 
onkogebon metakoa, Do padja setgrkaepe. 

Ado kuriye menketa, Tobe katha don mucatkefa. 

Adg mgre hgrko mgnketa, Joto katha dgbon khudau mucatketa, 
ar joto ghor kornabon jimawakin kana. Judi arhg kopa gidrako 
tahen khan do, mit bigha jumibon udukkea sebon lgbgf acurkea. 
Se leka ma kathage banuktabon. Tobg khan mon ropha den 
mittaii gai udukaeben. Uni hg nit do aperengeye tahgna. Adg 
judi nit ,se jalia hilok nui jawSe bape khusiaea sepe laga todea, 
adg gn hilok mgpe hore rakalea. Adg unre galmaraokate ape 


57 She speaks as if she were a man. A Santal wife is not expected to trace her 
husband. 

58 The village community promises to assist, while she is exhorted to do all she 
can herself, before applying to them. All talk about kicking, &c., is not here to 
be taken at its face-value. Santals do not resort to such drastic measures in 
cases like the one here supposed. When a man has forcibly applied sindur to 
the forehead of an unmarried girl (thereby making her his wife), they will use 
violence, otherwise not. 

58 If there is*a son, he is the proper heir. Santals arrange with ghardi jawae, 
also when there are sons, but only when the girls are grown up and the sons 
very small, the object being to get*’ help to work. In such cases they may give 
the son-in-law a small plot of land. It is often done, but is not obligatory. TJ 16 
high b . is the common unit for land-measure, in these parts 80 cubits (120* ft.) 
square, about one third of an acre. 
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account of the work, or on account of tjje food, or f or # some 
cause or other, whatever it may be, perhaps we two may some 
day have words togetHter, and perhaps he may become sulky and 
'dissatisfied and then walk away. If such things should happen, my 
fathers, where shall I then try to find him 57 ? I have not seen 
his house and home, so where shall I be able to follow him? 
That is what I call the difficulty. You see, when we bring a 
bride from somewhere or other, and she runs away in the sulks, 
then we follow after her to her parents’ house, — but this one, my 
fathers, where am I to follow him home? Show me the way there.” 

“This child is speaking right,” they all of them said. “That is 
true; that is our mistake.” 

Then one man said: “All right, it does not matter. But mind, 
tell at once when he becomes sulky and takes himself off. At 
such a time bring him back yourself, and if he will not come 
back, tell us immediately 58 . Then we shall call out the boys; we 
shall let him get a good kicking. And if he will not return with 
this, we shall order them: do, follow after him to his home.” 

“Then I have nothing more to say,” the girl said. 

Thereupon the Five said: “We have followed everything up to 
the end, and we are giving these two charge of all the house- 
hold goods. Now if there had been sons also, we should have 
pointed out 59 one bigha of rice-land, or we should have walked 
round it 60 . We have nothing to do with anything like this here. 
Therefore you two old people show him a cow, please, to keep 
his mind at ease 61 . He also will now be yours. But if now or 
some day in the future you should not be pleased with your 
son-in-law, or you should drive him away, then he will apply to 
us, the Five. If we, on such an occasion, after having falked the 
matter over, should find fault with you, he will drive this cow 

60 The Santal way of pointing out land. They walk round the boundaries, noting 

any natural objects that may serve as landmarks. 

61 9 See above note 50. At such a marriage a ‘calf’ is also ‘shown’ to the bride, as 

a general rule. 
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sengq dgsle fiamle k(ian, ini gai sotokkateye sgnjona. Ar bestepe 
dghgye khan mae aperen kange. Ado ma cefben mgnefa? Ar 
bankhan den udukaeben, ale mSpe horle ilglkaka. 

Adg harame menkefa, Acha, mgn ropha dgliA emaegea, ape- 
m6rS hor lagaete bon hgla. Adg ina chada ar cefkd katha 
menaktabona? Nia duru^rege joto katha dgbon macgt utarkaka. 

Adg mOrfS horko menkefa, Katha dg noa kana. Judi kulan 
menak khan, mabon bapla utarkakina ; ar kulan b^nuk khan, 
nendia gondakama. Ona ho bochor din se mahna din dg bah 
jutoka, nia dgs barg din s§ hapta din, in dinge jutoka. 

Khange haram bu^hikin cepetS barayentekin menkefa, Ma nia 
sat dinlih nendayefa. Ma inre nisi phalna din hilok bon bapla- 
kakina. Ape h6 en hilok dg alope okakotektabona. 

Adg mhrf hgrko menkefa, Bahu kicrid, sara dahri, sindur, 
daur?, tetre kuri — noako dg amge lagaoama. Ar maran baplam 
ham khan dg, Domko h5 jstrurgea. 

Adg banar haram budhitekin menkefa, Hf, unak dgbon ik^ikaka. 


-^62 As remarked above, at a ghardi-j a wae-marriage all exponsos are borne 
by the bride’s father. All dues and customary outlays, ordinarily paid, or paid for, 
by the bridegroom, are mot by the bride’s father. The things here mentioned 
are not all the dues. Bahu 1 kicrid (also, and commonly, called sindur kicr id) 
is a plain piece of cloth, ten to eleven cubits (about 5 m.) long. For use at the 
present occasion it is steeped in a solution of turmeric and made yellow. The 
bride is clothed in this just before the sindr?dan, the binding act, when the 
bridegroom applies sindur, the red-lead, to the forehead of the bride. Hence 
the name sindur kicrid. 

,<» 3 The sara d^hfi (dahfi means head-cloth or turban, sara is another form 
for salg, wife’s brother, found in some Hindi dialects and adopted by the 
Santals for use in this term; it is one of the words that may be of help in 
showing where the Santals’ ancestors have been) is a plain piece of cloth, five 
cubits long (2,5 in.), also coloured yellow for the occasion. Just before the 
sindr$dan the bridegroom puts this cloth on the head of the bride’s younger 
brother. Both are during the act riding on the shoulder (not on the neck) of 
the husband of an elder sister (or some corresponding relation, if there are 
none such). 
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in front of him and go his way. And if you keep him well, 
he is, of course, yours. Well then, what have you to* say? 
Otherwise, please point her out to him; we Five shall see 
it done.” 

“All right,” the old man said, “we shall give him heart-content; 
we shall together with you Five look to that. Besides this, is 
there then anything else for us to do? We shall finish and 
settle everything whilst we are sitting here now.” 

The Five then said : “The matter is this : if you are sufficiently 
prepared, let us marry the two and have done with it; and if 
you are not prepared, a time shall be fixed for you. But as to 
that, in a year’s time or in a month’s time, that will not do; ten 
or twelve days, or a week’s time, such a time will do.” 

The old man and woman consulted together and thereupon said: 
“We fix the day for to-day seven days. Then on such and such 
a day we shall marry them. You also please do not go anywhere 
on that day.” 

The Five then said: “The bridal cloth 62 , the brother-in-law’s 
head-cloth 63 , sindur, the |flat bottomed basket 64 , the anointing 
girls 65 — all this you will have to provide. And if you want a 
big marriage festival, Dorns *’ 6 will also be necessary.” 

Then the old man and the old woman both of them said: “O 
well, that much we shall leave out”. 


'64 Among the many kinds of baskets found with the San tills, there is one culled 
bahu tul daura, bride-lifting basket. It is a wide, llat-bottomed bamboo basket 
with low sides. Sitting in this, the bride is liftod shoulder high by the 
bridegroom’s followers and is carried opposite to the bridegroom, who is riding 
on the shoulder of the babj-g kora (lit. brahmin boy, his older sister’s husband; 
see preceding note). While they are both up in the uir, the bridegroom, with 
his right-hand little-finger, five times puts sindur on the top of the girl’s 
forehead. , * 

65 The anointing girls are girls from the village of the bride, called tetre kuri, 
because their spociai work is to anoint, 6r rather rub in (from tere), especially 

# bride and bridegroom, with oil and turmeric. 

66 -See p. 128, note 12. 
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' AdQ mgj-g hopko mgnketa, Cele adg cetiko katha menaktabona 
s§ bdn? Menak khan, ma nia takre ror ggdpe, ar bankhan 
delabon. 

Adg mit hope mgn gotket’a, Id mittan hudin hu<jin kathan disa, 
•akatia, adQ onage bandon ror bandQ bah. 

Adoko metadea, Disaket khanem, ma rorme. 

Adoe mgnket'a, Acha, tgbe ahjomkatihpe. Katha dg noa kana. 
Enanrebo he<5 akana; kam kajbon bagiatte nuiakge jotokotebon 
kamiketa. Ado nia manjan maniji do bae emabona? . Setakreye 
agukefbonte ih do baske mocage menaha. 

Adgko mgnkefa, Jotg hor enkage. One con mit dhaotege jotg 
hore agu akat’bon. 

Khange uni kuri dg dak ar dataunikoe aguatkoa. Adg abuk 
bolgyente dakako ematkoa. Daka jom odokkate thamakurko 
beknao kan jgkhenge more sika poesae ematkoa, adg eneko beret 
barayena. Ado gneko batlao bara otoade, onakoe jurauketa, ar 
bhojko lagat hoe tearketa. 

Adg ona nenda din tioken khan, setakre jog man j hi thene 
calaoena; uni ar man j hi paranik ar atoren mit bar hgre hohg 

67 The matter now mentioned is not, of course, something suddenly remembered; 
some ont has to mention the matter, and it is done in this way. When the 
Five work as arbiters, they ^generally demand five sika (Re. 1—4—0) from each 
side, or the double. This money was formerly spent in buying a goat, a pig or 
something that was divided and taken home for consumption. Now-a-days they 
mostly go to a liquor shop and spend it there. In cases like the present, when 
only comparatively few have met and the people are fairly well-to-do, they are 
often invited to take a meal. 

68 Before sitting down to eat they always wash their hands and rinso their mouths. 
When there are guests, a lota (or a cup) with water is given to them succes- 
sively; tlifey take this, go to the border of the court-yard or to the nearest 
vicinity and wash. This is an intimation that they are to sit down to eat. As 
they always eat with the (right) hand, this ablution is necessary. If needed, the 
feet are also washed. Besides with water, the guests are here also provided 
with tooth-brushes. The Santals are* very careful with their teeth. They brush 
them with a twig of the sal (Shores robusta, Gaertn.). The twig is chewed gt 
one end, until it becomes like a brush; this is then used, and the moutir is 
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The Five then said: “Well then, what else have we to talk 
about, or how? If there is anything, then please say it at*once 
now at this time; otherwise, come, let us be off.” 

. One of them then said: “There is one very small matter that 
has occurred to me 67 ; but then, whether I shall mention it or not, 
* I am not sure.” 

“If you have come to think of something,” they said to him, 
“out with it.” 

“All right,” he said, “then listen to me. It is this: we came 
some little while ago; we left our own work and have all of us 
attended to the business of this man. Will he not then give us 
this mid-day meal? He brought us here in the morning, and I 
for my part have a mouth for breakfast.” 

“It is the same with all of us,” they said. “As we know, he 
brought us all here at the same time.” 

The girl then brought them water and tooth-brush-twigs 68 . 
They washed their hands and mouth and went in, whereupon 
they gave them food. After they had finished eating and had 
come out, while they were preparing tobacco for chewing, the 
old man gave them five four-annas in cash 69 , whereupon they 
rose and went their several ways. What they instructed him 
about before they went, all that he provided; he also made 
preparations for a feast. 

When the fixed day arrived, he went in the morning to the 
headman of the village morals 70 ; he called on him, on the village 

finally rinsed with water. The sal contains some resin that may be of assistance 
in cleaning. The Santals get accustomed to this tooth-brush from childhood on; 
they all look upon the use of it as a necessity ; one might say it has become 
an instinct with them. This tooth-brush (diitauni as it is called) fs used the 
first thing in the morning, many refusing even to drink water until they have 
cleaned their teeth and mouth in thi%way. If thought necessary,* the cleaning 
may be repeated before a meal. 

69 See above note 67. 

^70 ^ Santal village has five officials, viz., (1) headman (manjhi), (2) his deputy 
(chlled paranik), (3) headman of morals (called jog manjhi), (4) his deputy 
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$gukefkoa. Ado h^rxjiye emafkoteye galmaraoatkoa, baruna, 
Teheti do alope okateka; nukin gidrabo baplakakina. Atoren 
jgtQ guni guribge laialcotabonpe, nia tikin Qktfi jgmgn jgtg hop 
nonde i6 thenbo jarwak. 

Adg jog manjhiko dhuraukadea, Ma ya, jog ma6jhi, tgbg ina 
oktg do jgtg 'hor lai barawabonme. Ar tetre kuri dg nitrege 6am 
agukakome, jgmgnko kami gore hatarako. 

Adg uniye mgnketa, Acha besge, katha bajaoen khan, onako 
dg6 kamia. 

Adg kurikoe 6am aguketkoa. Ar uni ma6jhi dg bako hgd 
ocoadea, ondegeye tahgyena, bud batlao barawako kanae; ar daka 
h<5 gp^legeko emadea. Adg tikin khange jgg ma6jhi dg atoren 
hgre rak jarwaket’koa. Adg sunum sasan gjgk barakate ar han<jiko 
6u barakate adgko itut sindurkatkina. Ar badhiako gurlede tahg- 
kafla. Bhgjketako. Mil! nindako gnedkefa, ar bhgj hdko jgmketa. 
Ar setak jgkhen uni jawae kora mittan gaiko udukadea. Adg 
gngko apan apinena. Cabayena. 

Adg tahgn tahente uni jawSe kora dg cet hd bae kamia; gntg 
noteye ta]5 baraegea; huni nui then gkgne ajare barajongea, ar 
daka jgm ghuri dge hedenge. Adg mil! cando din onkageye 
ayak baraea. 

Khange uni kuriren^ apat haram dg bebaride edrena. Menae, 
Cele kurhia jawSe cg6 jawSe gomkekede? Kami usasoka mgnte6 
mgnlef khan, okor engateye usasedi6 kana ? Uh ! nahakge engate 
bon dghgkedea. Adg orakre sg horko then hd onkae rgr baraea. 


(called jog paranik), (5) the headman’s messenger (called g octet). Besides 
these there are the naeko, the village priest, and the kud$m naeko, who 
worship^ certain bon gas, when the naeke sacrifices to the national bon gas 
or spirits. The ‘headman of morals’ here mentioned is the village custos morum, 
supposed to be responsible for the good behaviour of the young people of the 
village, and the one to take action if anything has happened. The jog matAjhi 
is the ceremonial leader at the name-giving festival (j a n a m c h a t i $ r), at the 
festival when a Santal is given full tribal rights (caco ch^tiar) and at marri- 
ages. He is also the leader at certain other festivals, when young people c%me 
together. The traditions tell that, in former days, the jog man j hi was looking *. 
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headman and his deputy and on a couple of the village people 
and brought them along. He then gave them some beer and 
spoke to them: “Do not*go anywhere to-day; we shall marry these 
two children. Tell all we have in the village, poor and indigent, 
that to-day at noon we shall all come together here with me.” 

Thereupon they set the headman of morals to w*ork: “Please, 
you headman of morals, tell all of us at that time. But fetch, now 
at once, the anointing girls, that they may help here in the work.” 

“All right,” he replied; “as the matter has been told, I shall 
do this.” 

He then brought those girls. The headman they would not let 
come away; he stayed on there, giving them advice and instruction; 
they gave him his food also there. When it became noon, the 
headman of morals called the village people together. Having got 
through the anointing with oil and turmeric and having had some 
beer to drink, they had them perform the ceremony of applying 
sindur. They had killed a hog and had a feast. They danced the 
whole night and feasted. And in the morning they showed the 
bridegroom a cow. Thereupon they dispersed to their several 
homes. The whole was over. 

Now as the time passed, this son-in-law did not do apy work; 
he was always slipping through hither and thither; he did nothing 
else than to go to some one or other to gossip; but when the 
time for food came, he was always coming. About one whole 
month he was skulking in this way. 

Then the old man, the father of the girl, became awfully angry 
and was saying: “What kind of a lazy fellow is it I have made 
my son-in-law? Whilst I thought I should get some relief in my 
work, how is he, dash it, giving me any relief? Oh delr, it is to 
no purpose, dash it, that we have taken this one to be with us.” 
In this way he was talking at home and also before other people. 

after his work in a proper way; now-n-days he is perhaps often the opposite of 
jyhat he ought to be. He is generally fully aware of all intrigues going on, 
the young people keeping him informed. 
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Adg atoren ervelt^t korako dgko metaea, Henda ho, am dg cell 
h6 bam kami barae dg? Nahakgele dghg akafmea. 

Adge metakoa, Noa ulpha dinre dg ghte cell id kamia ? Dak 
din tioklen nfhl thoh sioka. Netar dgko sia? Ngtar ma bako siok. 

Adoko metaea, Jahakore katka kotko hasako dg bam laea? 

Adge metakoa, Okakore cgn khet h<5 menak, ban ngl akatl khan 
okareh laea? 

Adoko metadea, Kami bae nel oromefa, omjeotl! Dela gapanok 
ale sSote, birtebon calaka. 

Adge menkefa, Birre dg cetlbon cekaea? 

Adgko metadea, Durre! bam baijaea? Netarrege cgn kami din 
lagatko jogarjon, isi arar, nahel, karba, argom, kuthe, pareare 
— noako se kami din sukok lagit. Sahan hg ngtarregeko agu 
ranjkaka. Ina do ona din nanam bah hoyoka. 

Adge mgnkefa, Acha ho, endekhan gapa doh calaka. Riauihpe, 
ih dgh anarigea ; eskar do oka sen ih calaka? 

Adoko metadea, Acha besge, erujekhan alele riau idimea. 

Ado ene dosar hilok khange, kathae ko riau idikedea. Adg 
tgngode namketa, ado noko sgnggte birteye calaoena. Birre onko 
do sojhe sojheak katko maketa, ar adorn hgr do cur mar sahanko 
ham jaijwayet'a. Ar nui do cel! ho bah. Ona birre h6 nui dg 
gntg ngte aurigeye dara barae kana. Adg dara dSrate eskarge 
mit'tah dhasna sgn eskargeye calaoena, ar katkogeye nolao bara 


71 The girl is an only child; the younger brothers here referred to are either 
cousins (called brothers) or others standing in artificial relationship to the girl. 
Sec p. 236, note 2. It might be remarked that the relationship between a man and 
his wife’s younger brothers is called landa sagai, lit. laughing relationship, 
i. e., people standing in such relationship to one another are permitted to 
laugh and jest with each other and to be intimate. They need not observe the 
forms otherwise considered necessary. 

It is customary with the Santals to u^e the off-season for preparing implements 
and household goods. 

73 The Santals have different sizes of axes. The one here mentioned (t@hgod) is 
small, fit only for cutting branches and small trees. All axes used by $he 
Santals are manufactured by the local blacksmiths. 
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The younger brothers 71 of his wife in the village were # con- 
stantly saying to him: “Look here you, you are doing absolutely 
no work? It is to no purpose that we have taken you in." 

• He would answer them: “What shall I do then in this dull 
time, when there is nothing on? Only when the rainy season 
* comes, I shall have to plough. Do people plough* at present? 
Of course, they don’t." 

Then they say to him: “Could you not use the spade here and 
there where the ground is rough and uneven?” 

“Where should I dig,” he would answer, “as I have not seen 
whereabouts the ricefields are?” 

“He does not recognize what work is, the imbecile scamp,” 
they said to him. “Come along with us to-morrow to the forest.” 

“What are we going to do in the forest?” he asked. 

“Oh dear!” they said to him, “don’t you know? Why, at the 
present time people make the necessary preparations for the 
working season: plough-beams and yokes, plough-handles, clod- 
crushers, legs and frames of bedsteads 72 , these things are all 
needed to be comfortable in the working season. Firewood also 
people collect and pile up at the present time; then it will not 
be necessary to fetch it at that time.” • 

“All right,” he replied; “then I shall £0 to-morrow. Call me 
to come along; I am a stranger here; where should I go alone?” 

“Very well,” they said; “then we shall call you to come 
along.” 

So the next day they called and took him along. He found a 
small axe 73 and went together with the other boys to the forest. 
In the forest the other ones were cutting straight and good 
timber, and some were busily engaged collecting firewood. But 
this one was doing absolutely nothing. There in the forest also 
this fellow was walking about hither and thither at random. As 
he was rambling about apart from the others, he quite alone 
reached the slope of a hill; during this he was looking at the 
» timber, what it might be good for. Then there on that hill-slope 
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idiyefa. Ado ona dhasnare miftan kat dge roret kane anjomketa. 
Ona dg nonka leka aranok kana, banma, In dg jahaeko idilin 
khan, ar parkgm kuthgko benaolih khan, uni hgr dg gkkalte 
rajgcye hoyoka. 

Adg onkae ahjornket khan dge sen sorena. Adg arh$ mil! 
dhaoe rorketa. Khange nui dge mgnketa, Noa katgen maga ar ’ 
kuthen benaoa. Ar kattgli dg bah sojhea, aditef karban kurbatngea. 
Adg ona ahjgmtegeye makket’a. Menket'ae, Bhalah bidaugea, sari 
sg nase kana. 

Adg onko atoren kora dg mak barakateko durup akan tahgkana. 
Onglege nui kora hoe ggk aguketitaea, adg bogeteko landa dhut- 
adea. Metae kanako, Nui ig hgr ya, un maran birre katge engate 
bah jutauade. Noa dg cet yae makket'a ya? Hgr dg sojhe sojhe- 
akko bachao barayef khan, nui dg engate kondeawakgeye ham 
barayeta. 

Onkako metae kana, arko lebet' ultau barayet!taea. Ar nui dg 
ce< hO bae rgr barayet'a, thir alcangeae. Adg enko songete ina 
katge orakteye ggk agukellte had bade gidi gotkat'a. Adg atoren 
kora dg ako orakreko laiyelia, adg bogeteko landawae kana. Adg 
hgdkateko hgl barayet dg, sarige kondeage. Adgko men barajon 
kana, Njii jSwSe dge lelhagea. Ako orakre dgko aculede bandg 
bah, aditete lelhage do. Uni hohhartel! haram hOe meneta, Cele 
lelha jSwae cgn engaten jawae gomkekede? Nui dg hapgn batlao 
bborsae kamia, adte do ghge hel oromlea. Adgko mgn baraketa, 
Oekaeam? Abo ggrgjbon dghgkedea, batlaotege hoyoktabona. 

Dosar hilok khange, kathae, jokhaketteye girikefa, adg parkgm 
kuthgye benaoketa. Ar ona kuthg dg aisa hikmgtkateye benaoketa 
dg, gkkalte hgrak mot lagao utarena ; hgl torage ekkalteko malun 


A Santal 'bedstead consists of eight pieces of wood, the four legs and four pieces 
for the frame, two short and two long ones, fixed in holes cut in the legs. 
The bottom consists of string, quite artistically woven on the frame. A properly 
made Santal bedstead is quite good and might be used as a model for cgmp 
bedsteads. 1 
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he heard a log speaking. It was sounding like this : “If^'any one 
would take me away $nd make me into the legs of a bedstead, 
then that man would at once become a king.” 

As he heard this he went near to it. Then it spoke once more 
» in the same manner. He then said to himself : “I shall cut this 
tree-log and make bedstead-legs out of it.” Now this log was not 
straight, it was very twisted and crooked. But having heard this, 
he cut it, saying: “Well, I shall test it, whether it is true or not.” 

Now the other village boys had cut what they needed and were 
sitting down. There to that place this boy also carried what he 
had on his shoulder, and the other ones laughed him to scorn. 
They were saying to him: “This unspeakable humbug! in such 
a big forest there was not, dash it, any timber found to suit him ! 
What is this that he has cut, boys? Whilst other people are in 
the habit of choosing what is straight and good, this fellow, dash 
it, is searching for what is crooked.” 

They spoke to him in this way, whilst they were kicking at and 
turning his wood over. And he was not saying a single word ; he 
kept quiet. So together with those others he carried this same bit 
of timber home and threw it with a clash down on the ground. 
The other village boys told of it in their several homes, and they 
were laughing a good deal at him. And people were coming to have 
a look at it; it was quite true, it was crooked. Then they were 
saying: “This son-in-law is a fool. We wonder whether people in 
his own home ever put him to work or not; he is extremely 
foolish.” And the old man, his father-in-law, was also saying: 
“What a fool of a son-in-law is it that I, dash it, have brought in? 
In days to come this fellow will have to rely on what other people 
show him to work; he himself will not be able to see what is 
proper.” Then they said: “Whftf will you do? It is sft our own 
desire that we have taken him in; we shall have to instruct him.” 

The next day, it is told, he cut the wood up in measured lengths, 
whereupon he made bedstead-legs. And these legs he made so 
deftly that people’s eyes were at once taken in; as soon as they 
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ut?r&na. Un utarko mgnket'a, Durrg! katmi dg khubgeye batjaea, 
lelha dee ban kana; ona dge sean kan. tahgkana. Adg onako 
kuthg benao satketteye pareare barawali khan, khub sgjgntgr 
nelena. Khange uni jSwae kora dge mgnketa, Noa parkgm dgn 
akriha. JShSege mil! takako email, onkogen emakoa. 

Adg jgtg hgrko metaea, Mit taka dg ghg damlentama, ar unak 
dam dg okge hd ghgko emlema. 

Adge metakoa, Bako emah khan, ghgn emlekoa. 

Adg sari benao satkate mil! cando gan hoeyena. Ado cekakote 
cgn raj dge anjgm hamket'a, phalna atore khub mdhj parkgmko 
benao akat'a mgntc. Adg sipahiye kolkat'koa, Do ona parkgm dg 
kirin aguanpe bare. Jaha tinakgeko damak, unakge emakote ona 
parkgm dgpe aguangea. 

Ado dame ematkote sari onko sipahi dgko hedena. Adg ona 
parkgmko helket khan, onko hd ekkalteko mstlun utarena. Adg 
bgggr dam kulitege bar takako rara ggt'kette uni korako emadea. 
Khange onko atoren hgr dgko haharayena. Menketako, Durre! 
abo dg ban akrihokbon metattaea, orak khonge akrinentaea. Adg 
takae atanket khan, uni hgnhartet! haram dg khube raskayena. 
Ar ona^ taka dg atahkate uni hgnhartgl! haramgeye caladea. 
Adg un khon dg cef ho bako men dareaea, ar landa hd bako 
landawaea. 

Ar ona parkgm dg onko sipahiko idikefa. Ado lcutheko pare- 
areko nunak husnak, ar siisa mlhl baberteye ten akaf tahgkana, 
gndeko seterket khan dg, kathae, raj hg nel torageye malun 

75 The story refers to a time when money had another value than it has at present 
among the Santals. As an example it may be mentioned that I have heard it said 
that formerly cows were paid at the rate of one rupee per half seer (one seer 
about one litre) of milk they gave per day. A Santal cow very seldom gives so 
much as ‘half a seer per day. I thijik I have seen a small bedstead sold for 
eight annas (8 d.). 

76 They have no pockets in their cloth fes, which are ordinarily draped round the body. 

Money and small articles are tied up in the cloth at an end-corner. * 

77 He had not even to take the bedstead to a market-place to get it sold; people 
came for it. 
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saw them, people were at once utterly bewitched. Then only people 
said : “Oh dear me ! as for work, he knows that excellently well ; 
he is no fool; that other thing only meant that he was cunning.” 
When he had made those legs ready and he had provided a 
t rame for them 74 , it was all looking exceedingly beautiful. The 
son-in-law then said : “I shall sell this bedstead. Any one who is 
willing to give me one rupee I shall give it to.” 

All people then said: “It will certainly not be priced at one 
rupee 75 ; so 1 much certainly no one will be willing to give you.” 

“If they don’t give me,” he said to them, “I shall certainly 
not let them have it.” 

After he had made this ready, about one month had passed. 
Then somehow or other the king heard about it, that in such and 
«uch a village they had made an exceedingly beautiful bedstead. 

sent his messengers, saying: “Do buy and bring that bedstead 
to me. Whatever price they put on it, pay them that and bring 
the bedstead to me.” 

He gave them money to pay with, and the messengers came. 
When they saw the bedstead, they also at once became utterly 
bewitched, and without asking about the price they untied their 
cloth 76 , took out two rupees and gave to the boy. Then tlift village 
people became astonished. They said: “Ob dear! w r e were saying 
that it would not be sold; and it has been sold from his home 77 .” 

When he had received the money, his father-in-law became 
very pleased. When he had received that money, he handed it 
over to the old man, his father-in-law. From that time on they 
could not say anything to him, nor did they laugh at him. 

The king’s messengers now took the bedstead away. The legs 
and the frame of the bedstead were so delightful to look at, and 
he had woven the bottom 78 with such fine cord, — so when they 

reached there, the king also, it is* told, was charmed as soon as he 

T — 

78 See above note 74. The string used is twined very carefully and otherwise 

stretched and worked, so as to be strong and even. The Santals weave the 

bottom in a way peculiar to themselves, commencing with a string stretched 

22 — ^nst. f. saral. kulturforskning. M 
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goteija. Landakate prakteye ader ocoketkoa, ado gn<je mil! pghgr 
ganko Aglketa. Ado onko sipahiye kuliketkoa, Noa reak dam dg 
tinakpe emkefa ? * 

Adgko mgnketa, Raja saheb, cetle mgnkea, bandgm edreale 
bandg cet Parkgm del toragele malun ggfente bar takale emadea. 
Ar uni tulud dgr dam reak dg jahan katha bale rgrleta, ale 
khusitege unakle gm ggt'ena. 

Adg raje mgnketa, BaAa, besgepe emadea. Arh6 bickom pon 
ana gan han<ji nu hope emae khan jutkokgea. Boge jinis 
hataote dg barti dam emokre h6 ban haksoa. Bana, besgepe 
emadea. *. 

Adg ninda khange raj dg ona parkgmre gitidkateye japit'kelia. 
Adg onako ponea kuthe dg, kathae, parkgm khon bo(5ena. Milltan 
kuthe dg purubte calaoena, mil! dg pachimte, ar mit dg utgrte ar 
mil! dg dakhinte. Adg purub reak kuthete dg uni raj uparte 
larhai lagit! phadko hijuk kan tahgkana, onkoe daram akat’koa. 
Ar pachim senak kuthete dg raj cetanre dolan bhit bindatrok kan 
tahgkana, onae otkao daram akata. Ar utgr senak kuthete dg 
bine eset’ akadea; uni raj jgme lagat rajak panahireye bglg akan 
tahekana; uniye hgrhg akadea. Ar ona dakhin senak kuthete dg 
cefe cekaketa ? Mittan rakas uni raj jgme lagat'e caha^ aguyet 
tahgkana. Adg ona kgthete mocae tibhi daram akadea, bae sor 
ocoadea. Nonka uni raj dge kukmu kana. 

Adg s?ri setak jgkhen beretenteye Aglet kan dg ponon kuthgge 
batnuk, gtreye gitid akan. Adge meneta, Ayo! noa kukmu dg 
sari kangea sg? Bhala odokkateA Agllege. Adg onka mgnkate 
panahi hgrgg lagate Aam barayet klian, kuthgye rgr ggt'keta, 
Ha ha! t alom hgrgga. Onare dg amren bairiA eset akadea; iA 


diagonally over the frame from one r end-corner to where a rope is hxed right 
across the frame, near the foot epd. This contrivance makes it easy to stretch 
and tighten the bottom when it is sagging. 

79 A pourbolr is not common, but it is occasionally given. A bakshish is tory 
frequently spent as hero indicated. 
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saw it. Laughing he ordered it to be takers into his housq, and 
there they looked at it for quite a while. He then asked the 
messengers: “What prifce did you pay for this?” 

' “Raja Saheb,” they replied, “what should we say? We don’t 
{ know whether you will be angry with us or not. As soon as we 
saw the bedstead, we were quite bewitched and gave him two 
rupees ; but we did not speak anything with him concerning the 
price; we gave him so much of our own accord with pleasure.” 

“That is ’nothing,” the king said ; “it was quite in order what 
you gave him. Rather if you had given him some four annas 
more to drink beer with 79 , it would have been nice. When you 
receive a good thing, it does not give pain, even if you pay too 
much. It is nothing ; it was quite in order- what you gave him.” 

That night the king lay on this bedstead and fell asleep. Now 
the four legs slipped off from the frame, it is told. One bedstead- 
leg went towards the East, one towards the West, one towards the 
North and one towards the South. The leg that went towards the 
East — armies were coming to tight against this king, and it 
was meeting them. As for the leg gone towards the West, — 
a wall of the palace was going to fall over the king, and the leg 
was hindering this. And the leg in the North had shut up a 
snake; this one had entered the shoes of th§ king with the intention 
of killi ng him; the leg was keeping a watch on the snake. And what 
was the leg that had gone towards the South doing? An ogre was 
coming with his mouth wide open to eat the king. And this leg 
met him and put itself as a prop into his mouth; it did not permit 
him to come near. This was what the king was dreaming. 

Then when he got up in the morning, he in very truth sees: 
the four bedstead-legs are not there; he is lying on the floor. Then 
he says: “Oh mother! should this be a true dream, or how? 
Well, I shall go out and see, bdfore doing anything else.” When 
he, thinking this, was searching for his shoes, the bedstead-leg 
called out : “Stop, have a care ! don’t take them on. I have shut 
your enemy up in them; if I had not been there, he would have 
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bankban hutgne jgmkema. Khange raj doe hohoketia, ado thengako 
agukefa, arko dal ggdkedea. 

Inakate pachim senak duarteye o<jokok kan tahgkana. Ado 
gntgnak kuthgye mgnkefa, Ha ha! note do alom hijuka. Ngtgrer 
do amren bajrin gsgli akadea. Ado sariye nglket dg, dolan bhit 
la<je akan, ar ona kuthgte tesa daram akan. Khangeye hohgkefte 
ona bhitko tesakeliteko <jhaka ruarkafa. 

Ado bahrg sgn oijokkateye ngle kan dg, miftah rakase caha]5 
akat’ nui jgme lagal Adg kuthgye menketa, Dgn banduk aguime, 
ggjeme. Nui do amren bairin daram akadea. In bankhan hutgn 
teheAgeye jgmkema. Adg iniko thu ggdkede khan, kuthg dg 
tinre cgA hgd gglien. 

Adg ini godkate raj dg orakteye hgdente kuthgye todarotet 
kana. Pea dg tinre con hgdente parearere gotao akan, ar mit dg 
banuk. Khangeye mgnket’a, Noako kuthg jokhon inren bairiko 
gsgli daram akafko tahgkana, nui h<5 onkage janid bairigeye gsgt’ 
akat'koa, onatege bah hijuk kana. 

Ado sgntori phade jutauketkoa. Adg purub nakha sg cando 
raka£ sgnko calaoen khan, aema utar phade gsgt akafkoko 
Aglkedea. Adg nokoko calaoen khan, kathae, ona kuthg dg tinre 
coh hedtnte parkgm parearere dg gotao gglien. Ar raj dg onko 
ph?d tulud larhaiyente .onkoe bhagaoket'koa. Adg ruar hgdkateye 
hglket’ dg, ponon kuthgge parearere pahrau akan menakgeye 
Aglketa. 

Khange adi boride rgskayena, are mgnket'a, Noa parkgm iate 
inak bancao hoeyentiha, ar bankhan ih dg hutgn tehehreh 
mghor metao koka. Adge menketa, Okge hgre benao akafa noa 
parkgm, uni dgh aguyegea. 

80 On special occasions the principals are expected to give a feast of some kind, 
to show their satisfaction and joy and to make others merry. We are here 
fairly near to primitive customs. 1 

81 Curds (in Santali da he, Hindi d^hi, from Skr. dad hi), sour milk, something 
like kefir, a very common article of food, also much appreciated as a remedy in 
certain complaints. As the name shows, the stuff belongs originally to, ^he 
Hindus, and is much more in use with them than with the Santals. 
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eaten you.” The king then called out; they,, brought a stiqjr and 
killed the snake. 

Thereafter the king Vas on the point of going out through the 
western door. Then the leg that was there called out: “Stop! 
have a care! don’t come this way. Over here I have shut your 
enemy up.” Then in very truth he sees: the wall of the palace 
is slanting and the leg is standing as a prop to prevent it from 
falling. He then called out, and people came, put pi*ops against 
the wall and pushed it back into position. 

When he came outside, he saw: an ogre has opened his mouth 
wide up to eat him. The bedstead-leg then said: “Do bring a 
gun; kill him! This enemy of yours I have opposed. If I had not 
been here, he would have devoured you to-day.” When they 
had shot the ogre dead, the bedstead-leg came back some time 
or other. 

When this one had been killed, the king went inside his house 
and commenced to investigate concerning the bedstead-legs. Three 
had some time or other come back and fastened themselves on to 
the frame-pieces; but one is missing. Then he said: “As these 
bedstead-legs have been opposing and keeping my enemies back, 
this one also has likely shut my enemies up; therefore#it is not 
coming.” 

He thereupon collected the soldiers of his guard regiment. 
When they reached the eastern part of the country, or towards 
the rising of the sun, they saw he had stopped an immense army. 
And when these came there, this bedstead-leg some time or other 
came back and fastened itself again to the frame-pieces of the 
bed. The king fought with that army and vanquished it. And 
when he returned home, he looked and saw, all four legs are there, 
fastened to the bedstead-frame. # 

Then he became very glad and said: “On account of this bed- 
stead I have been saved; otherwise I should have been utterly 
annihilated to-day.” Then he said: “He who has made this bed- 
stead, him I shall surely fetch.” 
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Ad ft sari hgre kojkefkote unkin dg haram bu<jhiko idiketikina. 
Ar raj dg disom hgre jarwaket'koa, are lai pasnaokefa, banma, 
Nui hgy hgtgte ifiak jivi dg rukhia akaritina. Onate nui h*of dg 
tehen inak rajgsti mit khap in hatihae kana. Adg tehen khon 
badae orome lagat iate ape disom hof don dela akawatpea. 

Adg disom hgrko mgnket'a, Nawa rajem bohalkedea. Dg tgbg 
bhgj emalem. Inage ale dg, ar jahan dg bah. 

Adg sgri dahe taben disom hgre ematkoa, adg gngko apan apin 
barayena. Ar nui kora dge rajena. 

Adg dosar tesar serma khange uni kora dg adren engat apate 
agukeikina. Ar dosar serma dg unkin hanhar hgnhartet'e idiket- 
kina. Adg ene jgto hgr raj nangraharegeko tahgyena. 

Adg ene nig katha dgh caba hatar akat'a. Inak habidkak 
kangean. 


23. Mi^tan mahra kora rean. 

Sedae jgkhen, kathae, militah mahra korae tahgkana; adg uni 
kora dg gai gupi gupitegeye harayena. Adge harayen khan dg 
bahuko riamkedea uni korako bahuae lagit’. Adgko nenija gonda- 
kel!a, Ni| phalna dinre dg bariatokbon calaka. Adg sari nenda 
din hilok dg bariatokko calak kana; ar uni kora dge jSwae beta 
akana, palkireko tul akadea. 


82 Taben is parched rice, pounded flat in a ^hinki, a husking ‘machine’, 
especially set up for this purpose. The sun-dried paddy is first soaked, then 
roasted and finally pounded. It is generally eaten with dahe. It is not much 
of a feast they get; but as there was no time for preparing, it was what they 
could do. 

83 The end here given would seem to presuppose that there should be a continua- 
tion. I have not heard any. * 

23 1 Inspite of the Santali garb this story seems to be borrowed from Hindu 
sources. 

2 Mahra is the name used by the Santals for the Hindu caste commonly called 
goala or gowala. The caste occupation is more especially to herd cattle. 
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He then sent people and they took both of them, husband and 
wife, away with them. The king called the people of his country 
together and announced: “Through this man my life has been 
•saved. Therefore I am to-day giving this man a share of my 
kingdom. And in order that you may recognize him from to-day, 
I have invited you, the people of my country, to dome.” 

The people then said: “You have appointed a new king. Please, 
then, give us a feast 80 . That is what we want, and otherwise 
nothing.” . 

The king then, in very truth, gave his people curds 81 and flat 
rice 82 . Thereupon they dispersed, every one to his own home, 
and this young man became king. 

After a couple of years, the young man fetched his father and 
mother; and the next year he took his parents-in-law away there. 
So all of them lived in the king’s city. 

So now there I have for the present ended this story 83 . I am 
telling as much as up to this. 


23. THE STORY OF A MAHRA BOY '. 

Once upon a time, long ago, people tell, there was a'mahra 2 
boy; this boy grew up herding cows. When he had grown up, 
they sought and found a girl to marry her to the boy; and 
they fixed a time: “on such and such a day we shall start 
for the marriage ceremony”. On the day fixed they really started; 
the boy was now the bridegroom, they were carrying him in a 
palanquin 3 . 


In the Santal country mahras are fairly common; most of them have some land 
to cultivate; all of them have cattle,., some living on the product of these. By 
more well-to-do people they are employed as cow-hords. They also have some 
experience in veterinary matters. WhSn the cattle is suffering from some 
> disease or other, the Santals will often call a mahra in to help them. 

3 cp. p. 32, note 1. What is here told, refers to the Hindu custom. 
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Khange calak calakte adg mittan gsu dg hgr arerege mili- 
tan l^dreye thali alcana. Khange uni korako tul idiyede khane 
metadea, £ jawae beta, bahu agum calak kana, . $<Ji r^skam 
aikaueta. De noa thali khon gr odokkanme. 

Adg uni kofa dg ona rgre anjgm thikketteye rgr ruarketa, 
Ohon odoklenia, losodokan nahfik. 

Adg g$i dg, kathae, uni kopae sarap ggt'adea, mgnketae, Cef, 
id bam beretlidinte nglme nahak am dg bahum jotgfle khangem 
gadhaka. 

Adg uni kora dg onae adjgmket khane metafkoa, Mase kahar, 
dghglepe, tanditen senlenge. 

Adg sariko dghgkedea; adge Srgoyente uni koj-a dg uni gai 
thene calaoenteye gr beretkedea. Adg uni korae menketa, Henda 
gai, cedak onka dom asisadiha? Ma ona asis dg agu ruartam, 
bankhan dg ndhak hgr stdi baridko landawana. 

Adg uni g?iye menketa, Nitok dgd rgrket'a, ona dg amre 
paraokgea; ar nitok dg cekate ona don agu ruara? Ona dg gho 
jutlena, nitok dg enten rgr cabaket dg. Pahilre barem beretlin 
khan huted, bes hoekoka. 

Adg uni kopae menkefa, gndekhan in dg cekate bahu tulud 
don rgr landaea? In dg adim moskilkidina. 


4 A thing like this would not happen in the Santal country proper, where the 
country is a little hilly. In the low-lying, flat and muddy Bengal country such 
incidents are of common occurrence. The writer has a vivid recollection of a 
journey at night in a bullock-cart across country in one of the eastern Bengal 
districts. The driver kept him awake by his talk, generally to the bullocks* 
but sometimes also to the occupant of the cart, telling stories of What had 
happened here and there, as we were passing along. At one place he called out. 
that at that particular spot in the month of July-August two years previously 
a cow belonging to a certain person had sunk in the mud and had died, as 
they had bben unable to get the animal out in time. 

5 To the Hindus the cow is a sacred animal, in which divinity is residing. Not. 

to help a cow is therefore to then? a more serious matter than it would be to 
a Santal. To the Santals the cow is a useful animal. The idea of a cow cursisg 
is not Santali. * 

« Cf. p. 42, note 4. 
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Whilst they were travelling along, they happened to pass a cow, 
which had sunk and stuck in a miry hole by the side of the*road 4 . 
As they were carrying the young man along, the cow said to 
.him: “O bridegroom, you are going to fetch your wife, you are 
feeling very happy. Please pull me out of this mud in which 
I have stuck.” • 

The boy heard and clearly understood what the cow said, but 
answered: ‘I cannot pull you out, I should only be bespattered 
with mud-” 

The cow 5 then cursed the boy and said: “What! as you did 
not raise me up, behold, as soon as you touch your wife, you will 
be turned into a donkey.” 

When the boy heard this, he said to the carriers: “Please, 
bearers 6 , put the palanquin down a moment; I have to go some- 
where 7 at once.” 

They consequently put him down, and the boy got out, went to 
the cow and pulled her up on her legs. Then he said: “I say, 
cow, why did you curse me in such a way ? Do take that curse 
of yours back again; otherwise people will laugh very much at me.” 

The cow replied: “Now I have spoken, and what I have spoken 
must come to pass with you; how can I then take that back 
again? That would never do, as I have completed the whole 
utterance 8 . If you had only put me on* my legs at once, every- 
thing would have been well.” 

“How then,” the boy said, “shall I be able to talk and laugh 9 
with my wife? You have put me in an awful difficulty.” 

7 Lit. go to the field, one of several Santali veiled expressions about going to 
respond to the call of nature. He prefers not to tell at once why^he wants to 
get down. 

8 The word already spoken cannot bo taken back; the only remedy is to give a 
blessing which will counteract or lemcdy the curse. The sanfb idea is, as is 
well known, met with among other peoples. 

9 ‘To talk* or ‘to talk and laugh with", wlien used about persons of different sex, 
* is often a veiled expression for sexual intercourse. It has not, of course, always 

’this meaning. It is significant for what they think of the mutual relations 
especially of young people. 
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Adg uni ggiye menketa, Acha, alom raga; thoran bhgram kana: 
uni afb bahuge hapgne hgr ruar ocomea, ar bankhan dg gkge hO 
gligko hgr darelema. «* 

Adg sari enkae metade khan, uni kora dg a$i bhabnakate Uni. 
giii then khone calaoente palkireye dgdena. Ar uni gatiye rgpkef 
katha dg unt kora chada gkge h5 bako bujhauleta. Adg uni 
korako kuiikedea, celikoben galmarao kana mgnte. Adg unre uni 
korae laikefa, Inak dg nonka onka hal hoyoktina nahak, ona 
katha uni gai dge metadina. 

Khange adg ona katha anjgmte sanam hgrko bhabnayena, arko 
menket'a, Acha delabon se, bhalabon bitjaua, sari kana se nase. 

Khange adg sariko tul idikedeteko calao tiokketa. Adg sarige 
baplak jgkhen sindurade torage, kathae, endege uni kora dge 
gadha gofena. Adg sanam hgrko nelkede khan dg, adi baridko 
bhabnayena arko haharayena. Adg kuriren engat apatko menket'a, 
Baha, nui dge gadhayena; hgpgnera dg ghgle kollepea. 

Adg ona katha uni kuriye anjgmket khane menket'a, Baha, ih 
dg uni jawSe thengen tahena. Adg Thakurge ce< iate cgn nonka 
likhgn dge emadih. Jahanid akangeye, ih dg ini jawSe thengeh 
tahena. 

Adg s?ri onkae menkeli khan dg, engat apat h<5 cet'ko mena? 
Khangeko bida ggt’kadea, adge calaoena kora reak orakte, se 
koraren engat apat orakfeko idikedea. Ado bapla nimbhauen khan, 


i° Red-lead, applied to the bride at marriage. 

11 Thakur is the name commonly used by the Santal gurus for the Supreme Being. 
It is known to all Santals, but except on special solemn occasions, such as when 
taking certain oaths, this name is not commonly used now-a-days. Some attempts 
have been made to prove that this word is the original Santal name for God, and 
that it is *a non-Aryan, or non-Sanscritic word, introduced into Sanscrit at a very 
lato period. The present writer has not been convinced by the arguments adduced, 
but is inclined to think that the wor^ is of Aryan origin and to bo derived 
from the root stha (so prof. dr. Sten Konow). It might be remarked that the 
word is a fairly common brahminical family-name in certain parts of northern 
India. It might be noted that the well known Indian name written Tagore is 
the same name, pronounced like the Santali word. 
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“Well, well,” the cow replied, “don’t cry; I am giving you a 
small blessing: your wife, she will some ‘time in futurd make 
you turn into a human being again; otherwise no one will be 
.able to do that.” 

As the cow spoke to him in this way, the boy went away from . 
’ her much grieved and mounted the palanquin. • Now no one 
except the boy had understood what the cow said, and the other 
ones asked the boy what they had been talking together. The 
boy then told them: “Such and such my fate will be presently, 
that’s what the cow told me.” 

When they heard this, all of them became much grieved and 
said: “Well, come along, let us put it to the test, whether it is 
true or false.” 

So they carried him along, until they reached their destination. 
Then in very truth, people tell, as soon as he during the marri- 
age ceremonies applied the sindur 10 to the bride, then and 
there the boy at once became a donkey. All those who were 
present there saw this and became awfully grieved and astonished. 
The parents of the girl said: “This won’t do; the boy has become 
a donkey; we are utterly unwilling to send our daughter with you.” 

But when the girl heard this, she said: “Not so, I shall remain 
with my husband. It is Thsikur" who, for some ’reason or 
other, has given me such a fate. Let him be turned into what- 
ever he may, I shall remain with this husband of mine.” 

As she spoke in this way, what could her parents say? They 
thereupon bade her farewell, and she went away to the boy’s 
home, that is to say, they took her off to the home of the.boy’s 
parents. When everything in connexion with the marriage had 
been finished, the girl said: “I say, father, we two 12 shall go on 


12 It might be noted that parents-indaw and child ron-in-law alyays in San tali 
address one another in the dual number and also use the exclusive dual form 
of the personal pronoun when speaking* of themselves, even if only one person 
• is meant. The husband or wife, as the case may be, is always mentally included 
• when these relatives talk together. It should be borne in mind that the dual 
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uni kuriye menketa, Iai baba, balamtekoliri hiri agukoa. Ado 
taha dnkate eb<J§ khon uni kora sg jSwSetgfe arujije l$gi£ AdQ. 
onkae ror sa<Jeke< khan <3 q, sariko sap?aoketkina, ado naihartekin 
calaoena. 

AdQ on<jle h£j uni kuri do adiko landawaea, ado ona lajaote uni 
kuriye mgnke'ta, uni gadhae metadea, Nonde do balan tahena, 
delan jaha disomteh idimea ; nonde do barid hQrko landawan 
kana. Ado onka menkate horte jom lagit’e sajaokefa, ado uni 
gadha sotokkatege, kathaekin odokena. 

Ado calak calakte, kathae, mit’tan raj disomkin tiokkefa. Ado 
uni rajakge pukhri menaktaea, ar ona pukri arerege mit'tan 
indara kQi menaka, ado uni gadha do ona pukhri are areteye 
atiti barayede kana. Ar ona atoren hor do ona kui reak dakko 


number does not properly denote two separate individuals but marks them, or 
one of them, as belonging to a pair. In a similar way people whose children 
have married use the inclusive personal pronoun of the plural when speaking 
together, even when actually only one person is meant. Only when absolutely 
necessary, they may use the exclusive form of the plural to one another. 
Of. next note. 

*3 Bala (the word is in Santali never used without the abridged personal pronoun 
suffixed, thus balan, balam, balat, my, thy, his or her bala) means what 
has been oalled a ‘co-parent-in-law’ i. e., a man or woman whoso child has been 
married to a child of the other person. The writer is inclined to think, 
that bala is derived from Sanscrit, where the word means strength. Balan 
hoy would thus in Santali really mean ‘the man of my strength’, or ‘who is 
my strength’. The common word in Santali for marriage is bapla, which is a 
reciprocal form of bala, and consequently really means ‘mutual strengthening’, 
if the original meaning is as supposed. In support of this view the following 
may be mentioned: a marriage among the Santals is, when regular, always 
arranged, not by the young people, but by the heads of the families concerned; 
the bride is bought by the family of the bridegroom and is the property of 
this family, legally speaking. It is a family arrangement. Balaya, i. e., two 
whose children have been married, are considered special friends, who are 
always supposed to honour one another and behave towards each other in a 
special, polite way. Cf. what is mentioned in the note above about the way in 
which these relatives address one another. The Santals have a proverb: hakv» 
leka utu, seftgel leka paura, balam leka pepa, okarem namkoa? 
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a visit to the family of your bala 13 .” Whpt she really wanted 
to do, was in this way to get a pretext for taking the boy, i. e., 
her husband, away fft)m there; and when she had spoken in 
•this way, they made them ready for the journey, and they started 
for the girl’s parents’ home. 

There also they laughed very much at the girl, and as she 
felt ashamed at this, she said, i. e., she said to the donkey: “We 
shall not remain here; come along, I shall take you to some 
country or other; here people are laughing at me immoderately.” 
Having said this, she prepared what was needed for the road, 
whereupon she took the donkey with her, and they went away. 

As they were walking along, they reached the country of a certain 
king. Now there was a tank 14 belonging to the king, and by the 
side of this tank there was a masonry 15 well, and the girl let 
the donkey graze on the sides of the tank. The people of that village 

Curry like flsh(-curry), liquor like fire, friends like your bala, where will you 
find them? It might further be mentioned that most of the names for rela- 
tionship brought about by, or founded on marriage, are of Aryan, or Snnscritie 
origin. — So much has been said about this matter, because it is of some 
ethnological interest. It tends towards showing, not that the Suntals or their 
ancestors received the idea of marriage from the Aryan peoples, but tliat marriage 
in its present form among the Santals owes much to Aryan influence. Their 
traditions mention that their ancestors at the time when they were leaving 
Champa (probably a part of the present Chota Nagpur plateau) deliberately 
decided to give up some of their old customs and to adopt new ones. It is not 
unlikely that the marriage forms and customs were among the things altered. 

14 See p. 34, note 5. It might be mentioned that agricultural lands lying # lower 
than a tank are always considered very good for rice cultivation, because they 
will generally have a sufficiency of moisture, a prime necessity for the rice plant. 

1 5 The common Santal wells are narrow pits, where a man can go down and come 
up by putting his feet into small hollows made for the i>urpose on opposite 
sides of the well. Larger wells witln masonry walls, as the oneliere mentioned, 
are generally the property of well-to-do Hindus or Mohammedans ; in outlying places 
like that here described they are frequently dug and built by some person who 

J wants in this way to make himself a name or to acquire merit by a good act. 
Now-a-days the local authorities build such wells at roadsides or in public places. 
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lo idiyet'a. Ar uni Jfuri h<3 ona kui thenge JqI pane jgmketa. 
Ar ona pukhri latarre do rajren siokko menakkoa, kupi pocis 
nahelko jorao akat'a. Ar uni kufi dQ onko Siok sor macha sgnreye 
duruji akana. 

Adg tikinok kan ho onko siokko dg baskeakge bako idiako 
kana. Adg onko siokko dg adi baridko kadraok kana, mgnetako, 
Henda ya, tehen dg cel! iate bako aguabon kana? Noakoren 
sanam hgrko aguat'koa; abo bhala cel! iaite tehen dg bako agu- 
abon kana? Nitok nShak jahdeko aguketa menkhan, dalbo dalkoa 
se, khub lekabon dalkoa. Cef iate nun maran berenre hd bako 
aguyefa? 

Adg kathae, enka hOko rgr sSotegeko behget'let dgko nelkefa, 
rajren kamri kuri adren gidra sotokkate baskeake dipil aguako 
kan. Adgko menketa, Hani ya darae kana; nit ened engate 
baskeake berae kana? Adg enka rgr barakategeko thirena. Adg 
uni katmri kuri dg onko siokko pheijre baskeake dghgkafte ad dg 
ona kuite dak lo agui lagit kanda hermefkateye calaoena. Ar 
uni adren gidra h5 taygm taygmteye panja idikedea. 

Adg ona takrege okaren bairiatko cgn adi barid rajan bhajan- 
ateko ru idiyeta. Adg uni kamri kuri dg onko bariatko sengeye 
bengef al^at’a ; ar uni adren gidra dg ad samanregeye tengo akan 
dg bae disayede kana. Adg kanda pasia mente uni gidra hgtgk- 


16 When not carried on the hip, children are generally kept walking in front, so 
as to make it easy to keep an eye on them. 

17 A very common way of carrying an empty water-pot, the arm being kept round 
the neck of the pot. A full water-pot is generally carried on the head, but 
majr occasionally bo seen carried on the hip, with the arm round the pot-neck, 
very much like the way in which children are carried on the hip. Hindu women 
frequently' carry the filled water-pot in this way. 

18 A marriage-procession generally has a number of musicians in attendance. The 
musicians a»o mostly of the dom casfe (see p. 128, note 12), the instruments 
used being drums of sorts, clarinets, pipes, triangles, cymbals and several kinds 
of horn. The number varies according to the importance of the party. Every 
time the marriage-procession passes a village, they start drumming, tinkling and 
blowing and make a tremendous noise, easily hoard even at a great distan'ce. 
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were in the habit of drawing water from this well. The girl her- 
self also took some refreshments at that well. Below thd tank 
the king’s ploughmen *were at work, they had twenty to twenty- 
five ploughs going. The girl was sitting somewhere fairly near 
to where they were ploughing. 

Now it was becoming nearly noon, they were hot even then 
bringing the forenoon meal out to those who were ploughing, 
and the ploughmen were grumbling, saying: “Look here, why 
are they not bringing us anything to-day? They have brought 
food to all the rest round here; what can possibly be the cause 
that they do not bring anything to us? Now if anybody should 
bring anything, we shall beat them, we shall give them a good 
thrashing. Why don’t they bring, even when the day is so far 
advanced ?” 

Even whilst they were talking in this way, they looked up and 
saw that a servant-girl of the king’s was coming towards them, 
having her child walking in front of her 16 and carrying their 
forenoon meal on her head. “Look,” they said, “over there she 
is coming; now only, dash it, she is finding time to bring the 
forenoon meal.” Having spoken in this way, they did not say 
anything more. The servant-girl put the food down^ near the 
ploughmen, whereupon she, with a water-pot under, her arm l7 , 
went to the well to draw water, and her child also followed after 
her there. 

Just at that moment some marriage-procession or other was 
passing with great pomp and music, drumming 18 as they went 
past. The servant-girl was looking at the marriage-procession 
and was not aware that her child was standing there just in front 
of her. Thinking that she was putting a noose round' the neck 

of the water-pot she put it round the neck of her child and let it 

« 

The idea seems to be to make people take notico, but also to scare ghostly 
enemies away. It is a non-Santal custorA, but now frequently adopted by them. 

• The number of doms hired by Santals varies according to their moans, but is 
never very large. 
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geye pgsikefte kuiteye firgokedea. Adg gr rakab jgkhe<5e dglkede 
do, gi'dr^i pasi akade. Adg uni gidra dge godentaea; adg §$.iye 
bhabnayena. Adg phgrphundi joraoa mgfite uni gidra dg onko 
siokko thene hgbgr idi hgfkedea, ar onako baskeak dg jgtge- 
chitiau gi<jikafa. Adg gidra hgbgrkate k^iumau bogeteye rakket’a. 
Adg gidra hgbgrkate uni kamrl dg raj thene laliskefa je, Amren 
siokkoge inren gidra dgko dal godkedetina. 

Adg raje menkefa, Cedak, cef iateko dal godkedetama? 

Adge menkefa, Apege berenre h§ baskeak bape em hofadina ; 
rgngedteko kadraoente baskeak ho jotoko chitiau giflikefte inko 
dalen kan tahekana, adg nui gidrageko dal ggdkedetina. Ar bam 
patiauk khan, militant okaren maejiu cgh gn<Je gadhae atihede 
kana, uniye nglletlea. 

Adge raje menkefa, Durre ! noa dg bhari moskil hoeyena. Adg 
sipahikoe kolkefkote onko jgtg siokkoko hghg aguket'koa. Adg 
onkoe kulikefkoa, Henda ya siok kora, sari nui kamrl kuriren 
gidr? dg apegepe dal ggdkedetaea? Ar kathae, baskeak h§ bape 
jgmlefa, jgtg, kathaepe chitiau gi(jikafa. Mase bhala dhgrgm 
dhgrgm rgrpe, noa katha dg sari kana se nase. Ma sin bonga 
sewak^te dhgrgm rgrpe. Noa dg bhari ingepe modoikidin dg. 

Adg oijko siok hgr Sin cando sen sewakate dhgrgm phukar- 
kateko mgnkefa, Ale dg dhgrgm dhgrgmle rgrefa, ma anjgmtaleme. 
Nui kamrl kuri dg baskeake idikefte onale siok kan arere- 


19 The way in which the woman here acts is not impossible ; the writer has seen 
Indian women trying to got out of a scrape in similar absurd ways. 

20 Shop-keepers, people who have any kind of business of some importance, not 
to mention ‘kings’, i. e., zemindars, always have a smaller or larger number of 
persons round their offices and elsewhere, doing service as watchmen, messengers, 
&c. These people ore a kind of private soldiers. The greatness and importance 
of a potentate is calculated according to. the number of these attendants. Santals 
have no such servants, except very exceptionally. 

21 What is here described is very much what may be witnessed in a village- 
council, before ‘the Five’. The person exhorted to swear salutes the sun, & 
one bows to some superior person. It is remarkable that, if the council sits in 
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down into the well. When she drew it up, ghe saw that slje had 
snared her child. Her child was dead, and she was very much 
grieved. To concoct a* false story and put the blame on other 
people she quickly carried her child in her arms to where the 
t ploughmen were, and scattered the whole forenoon jneal over the 
place and threw it away. Thereupon she commenced to make 
an awful noise crying, whilst she had her child in her arms 19 . 
Carrying her child in her arms the servant-girl went to the king 
and complained: “Your ploughmen have beaten my child to death.” 

“Why,” the king said, “what was the cause that they beat your 
child to death?” 

“You,” she replied, “even when the day was far advanced, you 
did not give me the forenoon meal quickly; out of hunger they 
were grumbling and angry, scattered and threw away all the food 
and beat me, and this child of mine they beat to death. If you 
don’t believe it, a strange woman is grazing a donkey there, 
she saw us.” 

“Dear me,” the king said, “this has become an awfully difficult 
matter.” He thereupon sent some peons 20 , who summoned and 
brought all the ploughmen, and asked them: “Look here, you 
ploughboys, did you really beat the child of this servant-girl to 
death? You did not even eat your forenoon meal, it is said, you 
scattered the food over the place and threw all of it away. Now, 
please, speak what is right and true, is this true or false ? Make 
your obeisance to the day-god and speak the truth 21 . You have 
put me in an awfully difficult position with this.” 

The ploughmen then made their obeisance towards the «sun, 
swore and said: “We are speaking what is the truth, listen to us. 
This servant-girl brought our forenoon meal and put* it down 
close to where we were ploughing; she also had this_ child with 


the afternoon, the person in question salutes the sun anil also towards the east, 
fae region of the rising sun. As a rule the oath taken is a promise to speak 
the truth, adding that Chando is seeing; the speaker is to be responsible 


23 — Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. 
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geye t dghgke<a, ar njai gidra hge idi toraledegea. Adoe dQhgkatte 
a d do kan<Jae hgrmgtkette kui sgne calak kana, ar nui gidra h§ 
ad taygm taygmtegeye calaoena, bana fiorge. Ona indara kui 
thenkin sen akan jgkhgnge okaren bariatko con a$i barid rajan 
bhajanate ona phalna daharteko calak kana, ado onko sgngeye, 
bgnggt akata. Ado gntg kgygkkatege kancja pasia mgnteye mgn- 
leta cele, ado adren gidra samaAreye tengo akan dQ bae nele 
kana. Ado uni gidrage’ hgtgkreye pasikedete ona indara kuireye 
Srgokedea. Adg gr rakajSkateye nele kan dg, adren’ gidrageye 
pasi ggdkede. Adoe rarakedete ale then hare phare gngle siok 
kan thene hgbgr agu ggtkedete ona baskeak dg jgtge chitiau 
gi(Jikafa, adg cur mar kaumau bogeteye garjaoket'a. Adg ale hole 
Air hgdentele Aglkede dge ggdentae. Adg alege cur mar bogeteye 
ggerketlea are metale kana, Apege in hOpe dalkidina, ar iAren 
gidra ho apegepe dal ggdkedetiAa. Adg enka mgnkatege nui dg 
adren gidra hgbgrkate rak rakte ngtgge orakteye hgbgr agukedea. 
Ar ale dgle metae kangea, la aimai, adtegeye ggdkedetaea, adg 
ahak nahakte aboe bgdnamefbona. Adg gne onka adtegeye ggd- 
kedetaea; adg auriakte ale doe bghgk akaflea. Ma ene anaA 
katha dg. Ale dg dhgrgm dhgrgmle rgreta. Hgrren hgpgn dg ce< 
iatele godkoa? Ale do kichu bgtgr dg banuktalea? 

Adg raje mgnket’a, Dhgrgm dhgrgmgepe rgrefa, sg erepe rgreta? 
Judi erepe rgret khan dg, apetegepe sen hamaloka. 

Adgko menketa, Ale dg dhgrgmgele rgreta ; judi grgle rgpet 
khan dg, aletegele sen hamaloka. 

Adg arh§ raje menkefa, Ona siok apekore dg gkgekoko tahd- 
kana bhala? Baskeake chitiau gifjikat'a, ona dgko Aelledea 
sg baAa? 


before him! This kind of oath is, in< its present form, likely something Intro- 
duced from the local law-courts. The Santals have a number of additional forms 
of oaths, the swearer calling some specific curse down on himself. In such 
cases they always have something symbolic to visualize the consequence^ of 
perjury. 
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her. When she had put the food down, she took a water-pot under 
her arm and went towards the well, and this child also followed 
after her; they went fhere both of them. Just as they had gone 
-to" the masonry well, some marriage-procession or other was 
passing along that particular road with great pomp and music, 
and she was looking towards them. Whilst she was looking away 
towards them, she apparently intended to put a noose round the 
neck of the water-pot, and she did not 'see her child, which was 
standing in front of her. So she put a noose round the neck of 
her child and let it down into the well. When she had drawn it up, 
she saw that she had strangled her own child. Then she loosed 
it and in a hurry brought the child in her arms near to where 
we were ploughing and scattered and threw all our forenoon meal 
away ; then she started to make all the noise she could and howled. 
Then we also came running up to her and saw that her child 
was dead. She at once commenced to abuse us something awful 
and said to us: You, me you have beaten, and this child of 
mine you have beaten to death. Speaking in this way she took 
her child in her arms, and carrying it thus she went crying 
away in this direction towards your house. We were saying to 
her: This unspeakable woman, she has herself killed per child, 
and without any cause at all she puts the blame on .us. As we 
have stated, she herself killed her child, and she has falsely 
accused us. Well, that is what there is to it. We are speaking 
the truth. Why should we kill anybody’s child? Do you think 
there is no fear in us?” 

“Do you speak the truth?” the king asked them, “or arq you 
telling lies? If you are telling lies, you will yourselves bear the 
consequences.” * 

“We are speaking the truth,” they replied; “if we are telling 
lies, we shall ourselves take the consequences.” * 

Again the king said: “Close to where you are ploughing, I 
vjjonder who happened to be there? She scattered and threw 
the food away, did anybody see that or not?” 
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Ado onkoko mgnketa, Noa atokoren dg gkoe h<5 bako tahfkana, 
mgnkhan okaren con mittan maejiuye dglletlea. Uni dg ona 
pukhri are arete mit’tan gadhae a tin barayfede kana. Uni dg khub 
kh^tiye del akatlea. 

Adg khange raje mgnketa, Do sg bhala uni maejiu hghg aguyepe. 
Adg sari bar hgr, dosrakingeko kolketkina, adg raje mgnketa, 
Do aben phalna phalna sipahi calakte hghg aguyeben bes gkgdte ; 
aloben hurum dhurumeia, arben hurum dhurumkedea mgnkhan, 
nahak abengen sajaibena. 

Adg enkae metatkinte sari unkin sipahi dgkin calaoena; adokin 
metae kana, la m5i, delalid idimea, raj cet lagit coe khgj 
akatme. 

Adg uniye mgnketa, Id bidisigi hgr dg cet lagite khojed kana ? 

Adgkin menketa, Bana, cet lagit' cgn adi jarurgeye khgj akat- 
mea. Delabon hare pharelid idi hgtmea; am hokhoge alid dge 
kol akatlida. 

Adge mgnketa, Acha bogege, delabon gndgkhan. 

Adgkin mgnketa, Baba, songetelid idi toramea, alid eskar dg 
ghglid lahalena. Adg uni gadha thene senenteye laga torayede 
kana. Adg unkinkin menketa, Bana, m|i, gadha dg ngn^e barg 
?itid hatar ocoaeme; arho nShakem hg6 godoka. 

Adg uni kuriye mgnketa, Bana, nui gadha dg ’ghgd bagilea, 
id dg sgnggted idi torayea. Ado sari uni gadha h§e sotok tora- 
kedea. 

Adg raj saman thenkin tengoyena; adg raje mgnketa, Nui 
gadha dg, mfi, cedakem agu darakedea? Ngnde dg cet’e jgma? 
On(j§ khan dg hutgde atid hatarkea. 

Adg uni kuriye mgnketa, Bana, raj, nui gadha dg ghgged 
bagilea. 

22 The SantalUword shows that the two were called by their names. 

23 The text does not seem to justify this rejoinder. The woman has agreed to go 

with them. The meaning may possibly be that the two peons object to the girl 

taking the lead. 
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“No one from any of the villages about .here was there*” they 
answered; “but a woman from we don’t know where saw us. 
She was grazing a donkey there by the side of the tank. She 
•has certainly seen us.” 

The king then said: “Well then, fetch that worpan.” So they 
sent two men, others than the ploughmen, and the king said : 
“You two, so and so, and so and so 22 , peons go and fetch this 
woman in a nice way; don’t hustle or illtreat her; if you do 
that, I shall punish you presently.” 

When he had spoken to them in this way, the two peons went 
and said to the woman: “I say, my girl, please come along 
with us, the king has for some reason or other asked for your 
presence.” 

“I am from another country,” the girl replied, “what can he 
possibly want to see me for?” 

“Don’t say so,” they said, “for some purpose or other he has 
demanded your presence very urgently. Come along, we shall 
take you there in a hurry; he has sent us two to fetch you.” 

“Very well,” the girl replied, “let us go then.” 

“Not so," they said, “we shall take yon along with us 23 ; we 
two cannot go ahead alone.” The girl then went to the donkey 
and commenced to drive him along with her. “No; my girl,” 
they said, “let the donkey graze here in the meantime; you will 
presently be back here again.” 

“No,” the girl replied, “I am not going to leave the donkey 
here; I am taking him along with me.” And this she actually 
also did. ' 

Presently they were standing before the king, and the king 
said: “My girl, why have you brought this donkey along with 
you here? What can he eat here? If he had been lgft there, he 
might have been feeding in tht? meantime.” 

“No, king,” the girl replied, “5 am not going to leave this 
donkey behind.” 
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AdQp mgnketa, Acfya bogege gncjgkhan. AdQ amgeh kuliyefmea, 
okam hgl akat, onage thik thik laianme. 

Ado uni kuriye mgnketa, Get katha karfa, raj ? Adoh ahjgmle 
nahln ror dareaka. 

Adg raje ipgnketa, Acha, ona rean bhgntgt dQn laiam kana. 
Bhala ona pukhrirege gadham a tin bapayede kan tahgkana. Ona 
pukhri latarrege ihren siokkoko tahgkana; onko dgm bglletkoa 
s§ bab? 

Adoe mgnketa. Nglletkogean ; nOkOe nokogeko siok- kan tahg- 
kana. 

Acha, ar nui kuri baskeake idilet dora nglledea se bah? 

Adoe mgnketa, Nglledegean. 

Acha, endekhan thirokme; nitok do bhgdem hamketa. Adg 
ahjom mucatlem, enkhantem rgra. 

Adge mgnketa, Acha bogege, ma gn<Jgkhan do rorlem. 

Adg raje ror idiyeta, Noko ihren siokko do pukhri latarreko 
siok kan tahgkana, ar nui kamrl kuri dg gidra sotokkate baskeak 
idile kolledea. Ado bhala am do onakoregem tahgkana. Adg 
sarige nuiren gidra do noko siokkogeko dal ggdkedea, se adtegeye 
godkedea? Ma adg amge ontg notgnren goha kanam. Ale mgrg 
hg?’ dg atom botoralea; cotren Sih bonga botoraeme, uni dg sanam 
hore ngletbongea, ar ondg khgtrepe tahgkanre hge hgl akatpegea. 
Ado dhQrQm dhorom rofme; okam hgl akat ona barg rorme; nit 
turtakate dg alom rgra, ar bankhan amtegem sgn hamaloka. 
Ado ma ingkgeh kuliyetmea, dhorom dhorgm rgyme. 

Adge mgnketa, Acha, raj, gndekhan ih rofeta, ahjomtihpe, 
dhgrgm ih rgreta. Sih bohga pukarkate nui ihren gadhareh dibok 
kana; judi dhgrgm ih ror khan gn<jgkhan nui gadhae hgroktiha, 
ar judi bgdhgrgm ih ror khan, gndekhan gadhageye tahgntiha. 
Ina bapg badaetihpe. 

B 

24 She has been cited as a witness by both parties. 

25 See above note 21. These words a A commonly heard, when a witness is warned 
to speak the truth. 
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“Very well then,” the king said. “Now I am asking you a 
question: tell truly and correctly what you* have seen." 

“What is the matter, king?” the girl replied. “When I hear 
.that, then only I shall be able to speak.” 

“Well,” the king said, “I shall tell you the gist of it. As a 
• matter of fact, you were grazing your donkey near the tank. 
Below that tank my ploughmen were; did you see them or not?" 

“Yes, I saw them,” she replied; “those here present were there 
ploughing.” 

“Very well, and did you see this girl carrying food there 
or not?” 

“Yes, I saw her,” she replied. 

“Very well then, be quiet; now you have caught the purport 
of it. Hear the whole to the end; thereafter you shall speak." 

“Very well,” the girl said, “please then first tell every- 
thing.” 

The king then continued speaking: “These ploughmen of mine 
were ploughing below the tank, and we sent this servant-girl, 
who had her child with her, to carry the forenoon meal out there. 
You were there in the vicinity. Now did these ploughmen really 
beat this woman’s child to death, or did she kill it herself? You 
are a witness for both parties 24 . Don’t fear us Fiye; fear the 
day-god 25 above; he is seeing us all, and whilst you were there 
at the rice-fields he also saw all of you. Now speak what is 
the truth; please tell what you have seen. Don’t speak anything 
you concoct now here, otherwise you will yourself bear the conse- 
quences. Now this is what I am asking you. Speak what is 
the truth.” 

“Very well, king,” she said, “then I am speaking, listen to me ; 
I am speaking the truth. Making my obeisance towards the 
day-god 26 I swear by my dqnkey: if I speak the truth, this 
donkey of mine shall become a man, and if I speak what is 
false, he shall remain a donkey. ‘Please know this.” 
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Ado raje mgnketa, Acha bogege, ma gndekhan rQrme; amak 
kathatege bicar dQ pliandaoka. 

Adoe menketa, Sarige id dQ ona pukhrire gadhan atinede kan 
tahgkana, ar noko siokko do ona latarregeko siok kan tahgkana. , 
Adp sanam hor lstgif baskeakko idiketa arko jomkelia, ar noko 
l^git' do baskeakge ban sgtgrok kan. AdQ a<Ji bari<5ko edren kana, 
menetako, Nun marafi beren hQ abo do bako aguabon kana; nit 
nahakko agukelia menkkan, dalbo dalkoa s§, khubbo dalkoa ar 
baskeak h<5 babon jomtakoa. Ado enkako ror barae jgkhgngeko 
Aglkede, nui kamrl kuri do gidra sotokkate baskeake dipil idiyet 
kan. Khange adoko thir barayena. Ado nui kuri do baskeak 
onko phg(Jregeye dohokatte a<5 do kapd a hgrmgtkate kuite dak 
loe calak kana, ar uni adren gidra do ad tayom tayomteye panja 
idikedea. Ado ona kui tlienkin tiok aka< jokhenge okaren 
bariatko con adi rajan bhajanate ona hortegeko calak kana. Ado 
nui k?mri kuri do onko sen koygkkatege kan<Ja pasia mgnteye 
mgnlet'a, adren gidrage hotokreye pasikedete kuireye cadokedea. 
Adg gr rakapkateye ngle kan dg, gidrage hgtgkreye pasi akade are 
godentae. Ado hako phare noko siokko thene hgbor agu gofkedete 
baskeak do jotge chitiau gidikat'te ad do gidra hobgrkatege cur mare 
rarak kana, ar noko siokkogeye metako kana, Apege inren gidra 
dgpe dal §odkedetina. Ado noko hQ 6ir jarwakateko Aglkede dg, 
sarigeye ggdentae, arhoko ruhet'kedea, Adtegeye god akadea, adg 
ahak nahakte abo doe bodnamelibona. Ado onkako rgr barakede 
khan, nui dg gidra hgbQrkatege notgye hgbor agukedea. Ado 
ngtgre dge cet' lekakede cgn, ona do ghgn mgnlea. Ado gng ih 


26 See* above note 21. In addition to the ordinary oath she refers to her donkey. 
In a village-council a thing like this will of course not happen; it belongs to 
the fairy-tale and has numerous parallels in Hindu tradition. In real life it is 
always a curse which is called down on the person in question. He may, e. g., 
be made to ,stand on a leopard skin and to say that if he does not speak the 
truth then may a leopard take him, or 9 , as in boundary disputes, he may be 
made to take some earth from the land in question and keep this on his head 
whilst swearing, the idea being that if he speaks falsely, the land will becoiqp 
a curse to him, and so on. • 
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“Very well,” the king said, “that is good; please speak then; 
by your statement the case will be settled.'’ ’ 

She then said: “Ifr is true, I was grazing the donkey at the 
, tank, and these ploughmen were ploughing below the tank. For 
all the other ones people brought their forenoon meal, so they, 
had their food ; but for these their forenoon meal* did not arrive. 
They were very angry and said: The day is so far advanced, 
still they are not bringing us anything,- if they should bring food 
now, we $hall beat them, we shall give them a sound thrashing, 
and we shall not eat their food either. Whilst they were speaking 
in this way, they caught sight of her; this servant-girl was coming 
having her child in front of her and carrying the food on her 
head. Then they became quiet. This girl put the food down there 
close to these people and herself went with a water-pot under her 
arm to the well to draw water, and her child followed after her. 
Just at the moment when they had reached the well, a marriage- 
procession from somewhere or other was passing along that road 
with much pomp and music. Whilst this servant-girl was looking 
away towards it, she intended to put a noose round the neck of 
her water-pot, but putting the noose round the neck of her child 
she let it down into the well. When she had drawn it uy, she saw 
she had put the noose round the neck of her child, sq it had died. 
Then she in a hurry carried her child -to where the ploughmen 
were, and having scattered and thrown away over the place all 
the food she commenced, whilst holding her child in her arms, 
to cry violently and said to the ploughmen : You, you have beaten 
my child to death. Then these also came running together and 
saw that the child was really dead; so they again scolded her, 
saying: She has herself killed her child, and now she-is without 
any cause whatever putting the blame on us. When they had 
rebuked her in this way, she, took the child in liter arms and 
carried it away in this direction. ' ' What she did to it here in these 
parts, I am unable to say. That is what I have seen, please under- 
stand that. If I have spoken falsely, Chando is seeing, and if I 
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Aglak katha dg, ma bujhautabonpe. Ej-gA rgp akat khan Candoe 
ftehel kana ; ar dhgrglngeA ror akatf khan, nui gadhae hor godok 
ma. — AdQ onka rgj* sfiotege uni adren «gadha deareye cetak 
gotkedea. AdQ khange sariye hgr gotentaea. • 

. Khange ado sanam hgrko patiauena. Ar raj hOe menkefa, 
Bana, sairi kangea. Nelpe, pahilreye menket'a, Dhorgm id rgp 
khan dg gadhae hgroktina, ar bankhan dg ghge horlena. Adg 
gne thgbo nglketa biswp dQ. AdQ uni kamrl kupi raje metadea, 
Otg mai, amtege com ggdkedetam, adg cedak noko dgm doh- 
motefkoa? 

Ado uni kamrl kuri do ce< h5 bae rgrlefe ; gidra hoborkate 
hape hapeteye sayena. Ado uni raje mgnketa, Do aben dg sgn- 
jonben, adg cabayena katha dg. Adg onkae metatkin khan nukin 
dgkin hgdena, adg ako akoge cetko coko galmaraokel 

Ado nukin mahra kuri kora dg nSiharte hC bakin hgdlena, ar 
korawak engat apat orakte h6 bakin hgdlena. Adg ontgrege 
kis5rkin sa^ante on<jggekin guti kamrlyena. Adgkin orak duar- 
kefte taygmte do casakin hoeyena. Adg un khonge, kathae, 
mahra j?t do gai do a<ji baridko jotonkoa. 

Ado gng anan katha dg, in marangea, cabayentakina. 


24. T^kate ban Aamoka. 

Miftan mahra kisare tahgkana. Unkin dg mit’tan kuri gidrai 
hoelent^kina, ado insikategekin tengoyena; adg bakin gidrst- 
letkoa. 


* The following story touches one side of the inner life of Santal women, and 
also of Santal men. To be childless is considered a great calamity, often a curse. 
The Santal traditions tell that, in the old days, when a wife remained barren, 
she would herself bring a second wife into the house, that there might be 
children. This is explained to be the fiiit, originally the only cause for a man 
having more than one wife among the Santals. The story of Abraham and Saral 
might lit a Santal family in many points. As to ‘cattle-owner*, in Santali mahrt^ 
see p. 342, note 2. • 
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have spoken the truth, may this donkey become a man.” As she 
was speaking in this way, she suddenly gave her donkey* a slap 
on the back with hdt hand. And in very truth, her donkey at 
mice became a man. 

Then they all believed it, and the king also said: “Undoubtedly,, 
that is the truth. Observe, she said beforehand : If I speak the 
truth, my donkey shall become a man; otherwise he would cer- 
tainly not have become a man. So there we have seen visible 
proof of the truth.” The king thereupon spoke to the servant-girl: 
“Listen, girl, do you hear? you yourself killed your child. Then 
why do you falsely accuse these?” 

The servant-girl did not say anything; carrying her child in 
her arms she quietly went aside without saying a word. The king 
then said: “Now you two, please, may go away; the case is 
finished.” When he had said this to them, they came away, 
and those other ones had some talk, who knows what, among 
themselves. 

Now the mahra boy and girl did not go to the home of her 
parents, nor did they come to the house of the boy’s father 
and mother. They found a master in those parts and took 
service there. So they made themselves house and^home, and 
afterwards they became farmers. From this time, people tell, 
the mahra caste people take such intense care of cows. 

Now that is the story, it is thus much; the story of those two 
is finished. 


24. NOT TO BE HAD FOR MONEY. 

There was once a rich cattle-owner 1 . One child was born to 
them, a girl, whereupon they ceased 2 getting children; they did 
not get any more. 

— 1 - ' 1 ’ ' ■■ — H 

92 The Santal word is teftgo, stand, come to a standstill, their term, tech., so to 
* say, for what is here referred to. 
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Adg uni gidrgi harayenre h<5 perage bako lagaok kan. Ado 
kathae; gh^rdi jSwae&n dQhQadea. Adg unkin ho baplakate 
din hoeyena, pasg isi bgchgr gan, gnre ho bakin gidrajon kan. 
Khange uni kuri dg gidrajon reak del hgrteye mgkgnen khan 
•dg, dingeye raga; adg ona bhabnate uni kuri dge osokena. Adg 
engat apatkin ' metaea, Henda mSi, cekate bgbaridem osoken dg? 
Cet bhabna menaktama? 

Adge metat’kina, In do, baba, a<Ji maran bhabna menaktiha. 
Aben laiabenre h§ ona bhabna dg ghgben cabaletiha. • 

Adgkin menkefa, Masg ente lailem, bhala cet lekan katha kana. 

Adg unroye metat’kina, In dg, baba, dhula muti kicridge ban 
bandelet dg, onate in dgn bhabnak kana. 

Adgkin menketa, Hg, ona lagit am dgm bhabnak kana? Ona 
dgbon kirin aguia. Adg taka ematkote hgrkin kolkefkoa. Metat- 
koakin, Do ape dg dhula muti kicrid kirin aiguipe. 

Adg sari calaoente gota bajarko kuli barayetkore hd, onkan 
kicridge bako ham dareak kan. Adg kathae, jgmgn temonak 
miitan kicridko kirihketa. Adg agukate onako emadea. Adg 
ona ho bae khusilena. Adg arhoko menkefa, Do etagak kirin 
aguipe. 

Adg uni kuriye mgnket’a, £ baba, auriakte taka alope khgrgca. 
IA dg Candoge dhulai muti kicrid dg bae emadin khan in cekaea? 
Ape dg dhula muti reak bhed dg bape bujhauefa. Dhula muti 
reak bhed dg noa kana: gidrako tahentin khan, dhurite kicridko 


3 The same fate follows the child. No one wanted to ask for the girl; they had 
to anange for a husband for her themselves. 

4 Cf. above p. 310, note 38. 

5 The two words translated ‘dusty* are not Santali, but Hindi. The first word 
dhula means dust; the other word muti may have several meanings; it may 
in Santali pronunciation be the same as^n^ti, earth, or dirt. It may mean a 
handful, and also other things. The girl’s parents and the others think it is 
the name of a special kind of cloth. 

6 The word bajar, the same as our bazar, is a town with shops, not necessarily 
only shops, in Santali. 
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When this child grew 5 up, no one asked for the girl in marriage 
either 3 . Ultimately, it is told, they procured a husband 4 for her, 
who was to stay witll them. Now these two also lived together 
for a very long time after their marriage, perhaps for twenty 
years or so; still they were not getting any children. When the- 
girl at last understood that she could not any longer hope to get 
children, she cried every day ; and because she was grieving over 
this, she wasted away. Her parents often said to her: “Look 
here, our. girl, how is it you have become so awfully lean? 
What is preying on your mind?" 

“Father,” she replied, “I have a very great sorrow. But 
even if I tell both of you, you will not be able to end my 
sorrow.” 

“Do tell us, so we may know it anyhow,” they said, “we 
wonder what kind of matter it is." 

“Father," she replied, “I have never dressed in dusty 5 cloth; 
that is what I am grieving over.” 

“Oh," they said, “is that what you are grieving over? We shall 
buy and bring you that. So they gave some people money and 
sent them off to buy. They said to them: “Do buy some dusty 
cloth and bring it here." , 

These people really went, but although they asked people all 
over the town 6 , they were unable to get* any such cloth. So they 
bought a cloth such as they could And 7 , and brought it and 
gave it to the girl. But she was not pleased at that either. They 
then said to them: “Go, buy some other and bring it." 

The girl then said: “Father, don’t spend money to no purpose. 
When Chando 8 has not given me the dusty cloth, what is there 
for me to do? You have not grasped the meaning of dusty. 
The meaning of dusty is this: if I had children, they would make 


7 The word used In Santali generally cortnotes that the thing so described is what 
may just pass, but what is not quite up to the mark or satisfactory. 

8 See p. 68, note 11. 
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mailaketiha. Ona kana dhula muti kicrid dg. Adg gidrage banuk- 
kotin than, okortinan ona kicrid dg? 

Khange engat apatkin rak ggtketa, arkifi mgnketa, Cekaealin, 
biti? Hgr hgtgte hoyok khan, jahaeko acukatebon benao ocokekoa. 
"Adg ona lekan kathage bah kan. Adgkin rakket’a : — 

(Sereh. Lagrf rar.) 

Pgrgr puta hoeto.kiba yayo jala, kiba bedgn kgrg; 

Apgn put? hoeto aiso puta kole liba he. 

Metakme, Etak hgrren hgpgnko tahen khan, ce< hO jala johjal 
bhabna banuk; ar apnarren hgpgn tahgn khan, dhuri akanre 
h6m heo gotkea. 

Adg kuriye menkefa, Ong onatege, ayo, ihak jivi dg sarage 
patale lgk kantina. Onaten metaben kana, taka aloben khgrgca. 
Ih dg Candoge bae emadih khan, cet ih mena? Ona bhabnate 
ih dgn osogok kana. Nit dare calak bhor ma hege. Adg jahS 
hilok alinlin bu(jhi haramlen khan, cele asulliha ar cele jgtgnliha? 
Onako bhabnate in dgn raket! kanteh osogok kana. 

Adgkin metadea, Nit dglih ba^aeket'tama. Adgbon cekaea? 
Ma jivi dg tentam. Bhabnakate ho ghgboil hamlekoa. Dare calak 


9 Grief is very commonly given vent to in song; the Santals have a special 
melody, always used in their lamentations over dead ones. Such ‘songs’ as a 
rule consist of only a couple of lines, quite exceptionally there is more. 

10 The melody hero used, according to the narrator, is lagr$, a dance melody 

• par excellence. 

The song is in a rustic form of Bengali. 

12 The” narrator has, for the benefit of his audience, given a free translation of 
the ‘song’. 

13 In SantaR also the soul or heart ‘burns' ; the way in which it burns is here 

described as sarage patale, lit. heavenwards, hadeswards; there is nothing 
left to live fdi\ c 

14 A common expression for resignation. 

15 The thoughts here given expression *vO are those of a Santal. It is not succession 
that is uppermost in their minds, but to have somebody to look after them when 
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my cloth dirty with dust. That is the djisty cloth. I have no 
children, then where can I have that cloth?” 

> When they heard ihis, her parents commenced to cry and said : 
“What shall we do, daughter? If such a cloth, were made by 

man, we should hire some one or other and let them make it: 

» 

But it is not anything of that kind.” 

Thereupon they cried 9 : (here is the song, sung at lagrf 
melody 10 ). 

“If it is a son of other people, what gives anxiety, 
mother, what gives pain? 

If it is your own son, come, my son, I shall take 

you in my arms 11 .” 

That is to say 12 : If it is other people’s children, there is no 
anxiety, trouble, sorrow; and if it is one’s own child, you will 
at once take him on your hip, even if he is dirty from dust. 

Then the girl said: “That’s the reason, mother, that my soul 
burns within me and I am grieving unto death 13 . Therefore I 
am saying to you both, don’t spend any money. When Chando 
has not given me a child, what can I say 14 ? That is my grief, 
therefore .1 am wasting away. It may go so long as my strength 
lasts. But some day in the future, when my husband and I 
become old, who will support us, who will take care of us 15 ? 
It is on account of these anxieties that I am crying and 
wasting away.” 

“Now we 16 know what is the matter with you,” they said to 
her. “But what can we 17 do ? Be patient, control yourself^ Even 


they become old and cannot work any longer. To a childless Santal it is a 
real, often grave and vital problem^ * 

i6 The pronoun used is the exclusive dual. 

*7 The pronoun used is the inclusive plural; it may, besides the one addressed, 
' include the whole world, or only the family. 
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bhor dQ apnartegebon laraoka, ar ban hilok do jahae perako 
mayakre ma hgge. Ar bankhan nia cij basut lte jahaeko 
asulbongea. Noa cij jimawako khan do, j$ni<5 albotko aksulgea. 
Ar rak ar bhaljnakate h§ cet'bo cekaea? 

Ado ene cabayena katha do. 

18 See above note 15. Above were the feelings of a woman, here are given the 
reflexions of an elderly, resigned man. 
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if we grieve, we shall not get any. As* long as our strength 
lasts, we shall movq about ourselves; when we cannot do that 
any longer, if some relative or other will feel compassion, well 
and good. If not, then some one or other will support us, seeing 
all this property. If this property is given into their charge, 
they will likely be sure to support us 18 . And even crying and 
grieving, what can we do?” 

So there, the story is ended. 


24 -- Inst. f. saml. kulturforskning. 










